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oN c. SCHARFPER, D D. D, PHD, State. Supt. ‘of Pennsylvania. 

eee mt After ya wn og ~ inebri re vevery School Board should procure for 
Sane Tea a oj Te ber aio‘ YCLOP@pIA,” ‘It is comparatively cheap 
ae es eae ic pace ene ‘and Feliable in scholatship, and convenient for reference, I’ wish you the 
- “i op a. cee abundant success in your: efforts to introduce:the work int® our Public'Schools,’ 


ey » \GBORGE gen REED, D.D.,LL.D., President Dickinson College, 


ee ee tn u 5 ay the. best thing I. can say for. 16x. Anraxkartonat Cyauor api is, that within 
ATO he last three weeks, I have given ad own set ‘of Britannica in exchange for Tue INTER- 

, ie “A ANATIONAL andam much pleased with change. | It is up-to-date, concise, and yet sufficiently 
es he explivit.. For. genéral use it is, One of the very. best Cyclopedias now. before the 


ok M. McNEA Supt: of Schools, Datiphi Pa: 
. The C FAL, Supt, the greatest 6, Dat the a pid or woman is-the one that 


wR, 


us 


4, re ae veces ma shortest. time to find what is wisaped S ae that will,give clearly and concisely the 
aptet Me, Ave Ja my j a +A TERNATIONAL Meets these conditions more 

i eWay fay any ér work.of ‘the that Rave. examined, ; [tig up-to-date,-com prehensive 
" range of subjects,'sa are ve of ‘the topics treated, and admirably arranged 
reference, It nee me that no “i can mae a niistake an purchasing Tue’ In- 


PRRNATI NAL, CVELOP DIA.” 
o ALBERT LUTZ, . ‘of Sctioals, Wiconisco, Pa. 
We chased an INTERNATIONAL and placed it in-our High School reference 
Be es 1: a" Pp to State. ton eA outing: teachers and myself find more occasion ta use 


“Tug PNTERNATIONAL than any oth er of the many Cyclopedias i invour library.” 


the Ey ‘McGINNES, Supt. of “Public Schools, Steelton, Pa: 
RS oo Tae INTERNATIONAL CrcLoPApid is: peculiarly adapted. to the needs of the Public 
. +. Schools. Two ofits most valuable: are: thes#: Firsts it contains. information’ on 
sa td Spo every subjétt that confronts the. Student. ‘Second, it presents just what is’ needed 
_(¥ (without requiring ‘the reading of several, pages to obtain itz” 


‘oa A. BAER; City Supt, of Schools, Reading, Pa. 

S - “1 have exdaiined rated Roa stds Ctesetasec noted vam? delighted with’ it. . It is 

a a pommerpesal ys” yet. concise, ‘welf arra) and SPeaet | kaw of none 30 won adapted 
‘for the teacher, and cheerfully recommen dir," 


‘Prof. D. M. SENSENIG, State ‘Normal School, “West Chester; 
I cat heartily recommend the INTERNATIONAL CycLoreDiA for-the followin dank: 
a ig4 It sootains dntormatiog, om a ‘greater variety of subjects than any other Sepa 
now published. 
a aig es Its feng cade io too much ‘extended’ hor too mich eoniddaibed tobe of practical value 
a rand 
te ey. gis aya lefopmaeiaet at & smaller vast per Hine than any Other cyclopedia of equal 
‘}f there be such. = 
hd gH Its illustrations are.adutirable and admirably arganged for comparison, where com- 
ee “gas ‘js-desirable, : 
& Its system of eee is ufiique and is one of its strongest features: 
being new, its hieraatiee) seetahes of living men are fuller and more accurate than 
mgt aay: ‘similar work. 
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Ss seein tainted with ans if any prejudice. i, 
meant ene iat age and complete, a very valuable feature 
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THE BOOKMAN. 





A LITERARY JOURNAL. 


CONTENTS FOR AUGUST-SEPTEMBER. 


CHRONICLE AND COMMENT. 
American, English, Miscellaneous. 


NEW WRITERS. 
Henry B. Fuller. 
POETRY. 
The Watcher ‘ : > 
Midsummer in the City (East Side) 
The Lover to His Verse 
THE READER. 
Poe’s Fordham Cottage. 
On Literary Construction. First Paper 
Andrew Lang as a Poet. Illustrated : 
Drumsheugh’s Love Story. 7o be concluded . 
Experiences with Editors. /. Rejected Addresses 
Books and Culture. V///. From the Book to the Reader 
LONDON LETTER. George Meredith's Maiden Speech 
PARIS LETTER . j j c f 
REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. By James MacArtnvur, 
Annie Macponett, KaTHarine Pearson Woops, EstHex 
SincLeton, Nancy Huston Banks, Harry Tuurston Peck, 
Norman Witpe, and Vircinia YEAMAN REMNITZ . 


NOVEL NOTES. 

The Story of Bessie Costrell—An Errant Wooing 
—Chimmie Fadden Explains, Major [Max Ex- 
pounds—The Veiled Doctor—On the Point—A 
Madonna of the Alps—The Master-Knot, and 
*¢ Another Story ’’ — Kafir Stories — Doctor 
Gray’s Quest—Diplomatic Disenchantments— 
The Mistress of Quest—In Deacon’s Orders —In 
Lighter Vein (Illustrated) 


THE BOOKMAN’S TABLE. 
Thackeray: A Study—My Early Travels and Ad- 
ventures in America and Asia—Alphabets, A 
Handbook of Lettering—Bookman Brevities 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
A Bibliography of Bjérnson. 
THE BOOK [MART 
Bookselling. By Witiam Heinemann— The Pope 
Library — Eastern Letter —Western Letter — 
English Notes — Sales of Books during the 
lonth—List of Books Published during the 
lMonth—American, English, Continental 


With Portraits, 


With Portrait 


Illustrated 


With Portrait 





etc. 
By Nancy Huston Banks 


By Hersert MULter Hopkins 
By Pertey A. Cuip 
By Guy Wetmore Carry 


By Frep. M. Hopkins 

By Vernon Lee 

By Wittam Canton 

By lan MAcLAREN 

By J. MacponaLp Oxtey 
By Hamicton W. Masie 
By W. Rosertson Nicott 


By Rosert H. SHerarD 


By Wo. H. Carpentet 


Copyright, 1895, by Dopp, Meap & Company: All rights reserved, 


Entered at the Post-Office, New York, N. Y., as Second- 


class Mail Matter. 


No. 


00-05 





THE ‘BOOKMAN ADVERTISER 





Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s Summer Books. 


DAUGHTERS OF THE REVOLUTION. 


By CxHar.es CARLETON Corrin, author of “‘ The Drum- 
Beat of the Nation,” etc. With illustrations. 
Second edition. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

“Mr. Coffin's story is one of thrilling interest, and is at the 
same time an historically accurate presentation of the scenes, 


events, and the spirit of the people of the colonies at the fateful 
outbreak of the Revolution.” —‘Boston Advertiser. 


UNDER THE /1AN-FIG. 


By M. E. M. Davis. 16mo, $1.25. 


“A story of the Old South by a writer who knows well how 
to use the rich material afforded by that picturesque time and 
Deople.’’—Nashbville Banner. 


‘HE STORY OF 
CHRISTINE ROCHEFORT. 
By Heten Cuoate Prince. Third edition. $1.25. 


‘*Mrs. Prince, granddaughter of Rufus Choate, has written a 
novel particularly strong in its well-knit style. . . . e 
personal touches, scenes, and conversations are delightful."’— 
Chicago Times-Herald 

‘“*[ like evervthing about it.""-—Horace Howarp Furness. 


A > -ULLESS SINGER. 


By Mary Cartuerine Lee, author of ‘A Quaker Girl 
of Nantucket” and ‘“‘In the Cheering-Up Busi- 
ness.” 16mo, $1.25. 

* The story’s motive is the power of human passion to give to 

a voice which is otherwise noble and well trained the quality of 

feeling, of soul, which is essential to the really great singer. . 

The story is well written.’"—Springfield Republican. 


PHILIP AND HIS WIFE, 


By Mrs. Detanp, author of ‘‘ John Ward, Preacher,” 
etc. Eighth thousand. 16mo, $1.25. 
“An intersting and absorbing romance, one of those rare 


creations in our slipshod era of a story as well written as it is in- 
teresting.’’—London Telegraph. 


THE STORY OF LAWRENCE GARTHE. 


By Mrs. Kirk, author of ‘‘ The Story of Margaret Kent.” 
‘* Ciphers,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 
‘“*T have had a delightful feast, charming and absorbing from 


beginning to end. . . . Itisall fascinating ; and the plot is 
managed so admirably throughout.’’—Horace Howarb Furness, 
LL.D. 


THE CHASE OF ST. CASTIN 


By Mrs. CatHerwoop, author of ‘‘ The Lady of Fort 

St. John,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 

“* She is one of the few writers who can really project them- 
selves into the remote past, and whose sympathies can find in the 
mustiest of records the palpitating life that most of us can find only 
jn the memory of what we have personally known.’’—The Diad. 


SWEET CLOVER. 


By Ciara Loutse Burnuam, author of ‘‘ Miss -Bagg’s 
Secretary,” etc. Ninth thou.and, 16mo, $1.25. 
** Mrs. Burnham has laid the scenes of her pleasant, pure-toned 
romance among the glories of the White City. It is delightful 


to have them reanimated in such a vivid manner.”’—Literary 
World, 





Sold by all ‘Boosellers. 





STORIES OF THE FOOT-HILLS. 


By Marcaret C, GraHaM. 16mo, $1.25. 


“It is one of the delightful qualities of these stories that a 
very marked and creative individuality is so perfectly diffused 
that Margaret Graham is but a kind of climate in which some 
very interesting people live." —The Critic. 

** This charming little volume has interested me greatly.”— 
Beatrice Harravsn, author of ** Ships that Pass in the Night. 


CCEUR D’ALENE. 


By Mary Hattock Foote, author of ‘‘ John Bode- 
win’s Testimony,” ‘‘ The Led Horse Claim,” ‘In 
Exile,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


“The movement of the story is rapid, the interest most in- 
tense, and the event almost tragic; but the narrative is in- 
terspersed with many a scene sparkling with humor and brilliant 
dialogue.’’—Books, Denver. 


SELECTED ESSAYS BY 
JAMES DARIIESTETER. 
Translated from the French. With a portrait. 12mo, 
$1.50. 
A book of great interest on religious and Oriental subjects by 


one of the foremost scholars of modern France. “tA book of 
surpassing interest,’’ says Rev. Jounw W. Cuavwick. 


TEN NEW ENGLAND BLOSSOSIS 
And Their Insect Visitors. 
By Crarence M. Weep, Professor in the New Hamp- 
shire Agricultural College. With illustrations. 
Square 12mo, $1.25. 


A book of ten popular and delightful essays on certain blossoms 
and the visitors they attract. 


THE LIFE OF THE SPIRIT IN THE 
MODERN ENGLISH POETS. 


By Viva D. Scupper, Associate Professor of English 
Literature in Wellesley College. Crown 8vo, gilt 


top, $1.75. 
“A volume which is sure to be read with pleasure by every 
lover of the best in Victorian verse.’’— Boston Beacon. 


OUT OF THE EAST. 
Reveries and Studies in New Japan. By Larcapio 
Hearn. Attractively printed, with artistic binding. 
16mo, $1.25. 


** The student will welcome this work not only as a cluster 
of literary gems, but also as a first-class contribution to the study 
of the Japanese mind." —Literary World. 


RUSSIAN RAIIBLEs. 
By Isaset F. Hapcoop. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


** During the yr she passed in the Empire she learned and 
observed so much, which she tells so well, that she has given us 
a volume of distinctly exceptional merit."—New York Evening 


Post. 
A CENTURY OF CHARADES. 
By WiutaM Bettamy. A hundred original charades, 
ingenious in conception and worked out with re- 
markable skill. Fifth thousand. 18mo, $1.00. 


** The cleverest work of its kind known to the English litera- 
ture.” —Hewnry A. Crapp, in Boston Advertiser. 


Sent postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston; 11 East 17th St., N. Y. 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN 


vriting to advertisers. 
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THE BOOKMAN 


“AADVERTISER 


Lovell, Coryell & Company’s 


RECENT COPYRIGHT NOVELS. 


Racy and Amusing Stories from the N. Y.“* Sun.” | 


The Old Settler, The Squire, and 
Little Peleg. 


By Ep. Mort, of the N. Y. Sus. Illustrated by 
D. A. McKellar, t1amo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 | 
cents, 


Stories of Buccaneering Adventure on Long Island. 


Legends of Fire Island Beach and | 
the South Side. 


By Professor EDWARD RICHARD SHAW. Artistic- | 
ally Illustrated, and handsomely bound, with char- | 
acteristic design. Cloth, 16mo, 75 cents. 

| 

| 


The Heritage of the Kurts. 
By BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; 
Paper, 50 cents. 


Recently issued : 


‘*DEAREST,”’ by 
paper, so cents. 


MRS. FORRESTER, 


*‘ORIOLE’S DAUGHTER,” by JESSE 
FOTHERGILL, paper, 50 cents. 


**MR. WITT’S WIDOW,” by ANTHONY 
HOPE, paper, 50 cents. 


The Old Maid’s | 
Club. 


By I. ZANGWILL, author of ‘‘ The Master,’ etc. 


Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.25; paper, 50 cents. | 


First Series. Now in its Forty-ninth Edition, 


Chimmie Fadden, 


Major Max, and | 


Other Stories. 


By EDWARD W. TOWNSEND. Illustrated. Paper, | 


50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


{ A New Volume of the Chimmie Fadden™ and 
o “* Major Max” Sketches. 
7)) Chimmie Fadden Explains, 


Major Max Expounds. 


By EDWARD W. TOWNSEND. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; 


paper 50 cents, 


Twenty-fourth Edition Now Ready 


* 


Send for 
Catalogue of the 
“Century” and the 
“Oxford” Series of 
12mos. 


~*~ 


The Commodore’s 
Daughters. 


| By Jonas Lig. ‘Translated from the Norwegian, | 
12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


Preparing for Early Publication. 


AS THE WIND BLOWS, by ELEANOR . 
MERRON. ‘ 


A DAUGHTER OF THE TEN :MENTS, 
by EDWARD W. TOWNSEND. 


AN OLD MAID’S LOVE, by MAARTEN 
MAARTENS, , 


John Ford, and His Helpmate. 


By FRANK BARRETT, author of ‘‘ Found Guilty.”’ | 
12mo, cloth, $1.00 ; paper, 50 cents. 


Tales of Soldiers and Civilians. 
By AMBROSE BiERCE. t2mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 


50 cents. 


CE" Send Two-Cent Stamp for our New J/ilustratea 
Catalogue of the Best Modern Fiction ! 


«*« Sold by Booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


LOVELL, CORYELL & COMPANY, 


310-318 Sixth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers, 
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Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 


THE BOOKMAN -ADVERTISER 


New Books Worth Having. 


RHODES'’S UNITED STATES. Vol. III. 
History of the United States from the Compromise of 1850. By James Foro Ruopes. Vol. Ill., 
1860-62. With Maps. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2.50. Vols. |. and Il. pub- 
lished in 1892, $5.00. 


About Paris. 
By Richard Haroinc Davis, Author of ‘‘ The 
Princess Alive,” etc. Illustrated by Charles Dana 
Gibson. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


The Front Yard, 
And Other Italian Stories. By Constance Feni- 
morE Wootson. Illustrated. tomo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1.25. 


| 


Two on a Tower. Pony Tracks. 
Written and Illustrated by Freveric Remincron, 


8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $3.00. 


By THomas Harpy. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 
(New Edition.) 


MEMOIRS OF BARRAS. 


Edited, with a General Introduction, Prefaces, and Appendices, by 
Georce Duruy. Translated. With Seven Portraits in Photogravure, Two Fac-similes, and Two 
Pians. In Four Volumes. Vol. I. The Ancient Régime and the Revolution. Vol. Il. The 
Directorate up to the Eighteenth Fructidor. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops. Vols. I. 
and Il. Now Ready, $3.75 a Volume. 


Member of the Directorate. 


The Money We Need. 
A Short Primer on Money and Currency. By 
Henry Loomis Netson. With Illustrations. 
16mo, Paper, 50 cents. 


The Veiled Doctor. 
A Novel. By Varina Anne Jerrerson Davis, 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


My Lady Nobody. 


Lord John Russell. 

By Stuart Rein. Crown 8vo, Cloth. The ninth 
volume of ‘“‘The Queen’s Prime Ministers.” 
$1.00. 

A Pair of Blue Eyes. 

A Novel. By Tuomas Harpy. New Edition. 
With Etched Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
$1.50. 


A Novel. By Maarten Maartens, Author of 
‘** An Old Maid’s Love,” etc. ‘Illustrated. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.75. 


In Deacon’s Orders, 
And Other Stories. By Watter Besant, Author 
of ‘‘Beyond the Dreams of Avarice,” etc. 
12mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


THE LIFE OF SAMUEL J. TILDEN. 


By Joxn Bicetow, author of ‘‘ Life of Benjamin Franklin,” ‘‘ France and the Confederate Navy.” 


Editor of ‘‘ Writings and Speeches of Samuel J. Tilden,” etc. 


With Portraits and Illustrations. 


Twe Volumes, 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $0.00. 


Ben-Hur in German. 

Ben-Hur. Eine Geschichte aus der Zeit des Herrn 
Jesu. Von Lew Wattace. In’s Deutsche iiber- 
tragen von H.W.S. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1.50. (About ready.) 


Rhymes of Our Planet. 
By Witt Carteton. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1.25. 


COMPLETION OF GREEN’S 


A Short History of the English People. 
Mrs. J. R. Green and Miss Kate Noraare. 
Numerous Illustrations. 
Volume. 


SHORT HISTORY. 


By Join RicHarp Green. 
In Four Volumes. 
Royal 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $5.00 per 
Half-leather, $30.00 per set; Three-quarter calf, $40.00 per set. 


The American Congress. 
A History of National Legislation and Political 
Events, 1774-1895. By Joseph West Moore 
8vo, Cloth, $3.00. 


The Master. 
A Novel. By I. Zancwit, Author of 
of the Ghetto,”’ etc. Illustrated 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1.75 


** Children 
Post 8&vo, 


Illustrated. 


Illustrated Edition. Edited by 
With Colored Plates, Maps, and 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
For sale by all booksellers, or will be mailed by the Publishers, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price 





















THE BOOKMAN 


Books of the Hour 


ADVERTISER 





ATHLETICS SERIES. 


CYCLING FOR HEALTH GOLF IN AMERICA. 
AND PLEASURE. By James P. Lee. With many Illustra- 
An Indispensable Guide to the Successful tions. Cloth, 16mo, $1.00. 
ITHE 2OR- ; 
Use of the Wheel. By LUTHER H. Por This is the first book to treat of Golf in America. 
rer. Fully Illustrated. Cloth; 16m0, Mr. Lee writes on the subject from an intimate and 
$1.00. practical knowledge of the game, and in describing 
Mr. Porter, a practical wheelman of many years’ ow it is played, he avoids useless technicalities and 
standing, and engaged in the bicycle business to- adapts himself to the uninitiated. An account is given 


day, has written just such a book as the learner wants of the principal clubs—their officers, links, houses, 


and the practiced cyclist will welcome. It contains - i mm ‘ 
valuable hints on touring, training, the care or a ma- ete., and pictures of these in America enhance the 
chine, and, in fact, is everything that a manual on _ interest which this book must have for the lovers of 


cycling should be. outdoor sports. 


The Real Chinaman. 


By CuesTer Hotcompé, late Secretary U. S. Lega- 
tion at Pekin. Illustrated with 77 engravings 
from photographs collected by the author, 
Bound in buckram, with the royal emblems 
of China stamped on the imperial Chinese 
yellow. 8vo, $2.00. 





*¢ The most authentic, most thorough and interesting work of its kind.’’ 
DAYTON HERALD. 


** One of the leading books of the year.’’ ‘‘A valuable contribution to Literature.”’ — 
BOSTON ADVERTISER CHICAGO INTER-OCEAN. 


The Nation says :—‘‘ This work is destined to take high rank in the army of books on China. It is 
calm, clear and fair. It has those two qualities which are almost invariably lacking in the works of men who 
tty to interpret the Chinese to us. . . . The first is fairness. . . . What is still more remarkable, it is 
positively interesting. We have read every word from the top of the title-page to the bottom of the last 
chapter, and we have been led along as in a novel. . . . The initial chapter pictures in strong light and with 
consummate skill that old world of Chinese Asia, now fast passing away. . . . The chapter on the govern- 
ment of China is one that could have been written only by one familiar with what goes on behind the scenes. 
With surprising freshness the author treats of the language, and adds the sauce of humour by serving upon 
his literary bill of fare the amusing blunders of missionaries and diplomatists.”’ 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 


Fifth Avenue and 2ist Street, NEW YORK. 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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FRANK R. STOCKTON’S NEW NOVEL. 
The Adventures of Captain Horn. 


ONE VOLUIE, CLOTH, 12/10, $1.50. 
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, “« In ‘ The Adventures of Captain Horn,’ Mr. Frank Stockton has prepared for his many admirers ‘ 
» 2 great surprise and a surpassing treat. A surprise inasmuch as he has here laid aside his custom- { 
, ary mood and has given us, instead of drollery, a fine stalwart romance, thobbing with life, and rich ‘ 
» in adventurous deeds ; a treat inasmuch as his choice of a subject has been attended by the most con- ¢ 
> spicuous success. In achieving this, Mr. Stockton has touched the high-water mark of romantic ficton, § 
. and has shown his power to grasp the immortal magic of Defoe and of Stevenson. Let our readers pro- § 
» cure for themselves ‘ The Adventures of Captain Horn,’ and they will find a feast, both intellectual « 
y and emotional, within its Sascinating pages.’’—Tue Lonpon SPEAKER. : 
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WHAT THE PRESS SAY OF IT. 


‘‘ The book of the season.’’—‘‘ The best work [Ir. Stockton has ever done.’’—** The 
sustained power is remarkable.’’—‘‘ The senses of the reader are enslaved,’’—*‘A brill- 
iant and entertaining book.’’—«‘ It shows enormous invention.’’—‘‘A delightful book, 
the best of Mr. Stockton’s.’’—* Original, well constructed, interesting, and amusing.’’ 
—‘* His best work.’’—-Mr. Stockton has never been more delightful.’’—It will largely add 
to his popularity .’’—*‘ Fascinating to the last degree.’’—*‘ Charmingly artistic.’’—*Ir- 
resistibly attractive.’’ 
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THE PLATED CITY. IN ATTRACTIVE UNIFORM BINDING. 


By Buiss Perry. 12mo, $1.25 


» *,*For sale by all booksellers, or sent post- 
: paid, on receipt of price, by 
d 


‘CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


‘ 7 
4 f 
& $ 
4 $ 
‘ 3 
i . P 
2 “Mr, Perry's new novel is a most in- NEW VOLUMES JUST ISSUED. $ 
6 teresting one, indeed his best work thus 4 
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Old Man Savarin and Other Storie-. 
By Epwarp W. THomson; 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 





How Tommy Saved the Barn. 


By James Otis, author of ‘‘ Toby Tyler,” 8vo, 


cloth, ornamental binding, 50 cents. 





Abraham Lincoln. 
Tributes from his Associates. 
With an Introduction by the Rev. Wm. Hayes 
Warp, D.D. 12mo, cloth, with portrait, gilt 
top, $1.25; paper covers, 50 cents. 





In the Land of Lorna Doone 
And other Pleasurable Excursions in England. 
By Wo. H. RIDEING. 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 





Punishment and Reformation. 


By F. H. Wines, LL.D. 12mo, cloth, with Illus- 
trations and index, $1.75. 


Hull House Maps and Papers. 


| A Presentation of Nationalities and Wages ina 
Congested District of Chicago, together with 
Comments and Essays on problems growing 
out of the Social Conditions. By Residents of 
Hull House, Chicago. With colored maps, 
diagrams, and eight illustrations, 8vo, $2.50; 
special edition, with maps mounted on cloth, 
$3.50. 





The Christian State. 
A Political Vision of Christ. 


By the Rev. Geo. D. Herron, D.D., Professor of 
Applied Christianity at Grinnell College, Iowa. 
16mo, gilt top, 75 cents; paper, 40 cents. 





American Charities. 

A study in philanthropy and economics, by 
Amos G. WARNER, Ph.D., Professor of Eco- 
nomics and Social Science in the Leland Stan- 
ford, Jr., University. 12mo, cloth, $1.57. 
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MAN’S ROMANCE. A NOVEL. Cloth, 
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Foster Apthorp. Octavo, $1.50. 20 copies on China paper, $3.00. Ready in September. 
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II. ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, 
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AN ELEGY AND OTHER POEMS. BY 


RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. Octavo, $1.25. 


III. ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
A PRELUDE AND A POSTLUDE BY 
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“An Arctic Adventure.” “ Sir William Conway's book is as vivid as it is charming.” 


Ice-Bound on Kolguev. The Alps from End to End. 


By SIR WILLIAM MARTIN CONWAY. With 100 tllus- 


By AUBYN TREVOR-BATTYE, F.L.S., F Z.S., ete. With trations by A, D McCormick. Large demy 8vo, 


numerous illustrations and three maps. Large cloth, $7.00. 
demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $7.50. “Written inthe true spirit of the Alpine climber. The 
‘The story is told in a delightful, simple and spon- book contains a hundred full-page illustrations by that ad- 
taneous manner, . . . . Mr. Trevor-Battye’s simple and | mirable portrayer of rock and ice scenery, Mr. A. D. Mc- 
unaffected narrative enables us to learn ag deal.” —7imes | Cormick.’’—Scotsman. 
(London). | “A high place among these books of climbing which appeal 
“One of the most attractive and readable of recent books to many who cannot climb, as well as to all who can, will be 
of Arctic travel.”"— Westminster Gasetie. taken by the very pleasant volume * The Alps from End to 
‘** From beginning to end the story of this adventure is out- End.’ ’— 7imes (London). ; 
side the common lines. It is a tale of success of au odd ** As pleasant a possession as any record that this thrilling 
kind.” —Sfectator. sport has inspired in its devotees.”— Daily Chronicle. 


A NEW NOVEL BY MRS. HUMPHRY WARD, AUTHOR OF * MARCELLA,” ETC. 


THE STORY OF BESSIE COSTRELL. 


By MRS. HUMPHRY WARD Uniform with “ Marcella.” 1 vol., :2mo, cloth, 75 cents. 
“It is the best work Mrs. Ward has done.” —PAiladelphia Press. 


“*Mrs, Ward's new story is one of the daintiest little gems I have come across in my weekly literary hunts."’—A/an Dade, 
in the New York World. 


.., The piece of fiction under consideration is the best short story presented in many years, if not in a decade ; presented so 
thrillingly and graphically, we cannot avoid pronouncing this short tale a masterpiece.”—Zimira Telegram. 


“* Every one who did not follow the story as it came out in the magazine, will be glad of its appearance in book form, and 
it will find a wide reading, not only for the interest and originality of the story, but for the curiosity of seeing the author in an 
entirely new vein. As it stands completed, it bears the unmistakable mark of an artist’s hands, in every way a remarkably 
human and lifelike portraiture which will take its place as a small but brilliant gem in the distinguished author's literary 
crown.” —BSoston Courier. 


“* Every page shows it to be the work of an artist. The observations of the trained eye, the touches of the skilled writer, 
are all there, and what I like in the story is that no words are wasted in the telling. . . . The interest is too strong for one 
to lay the book down until it is finished. Mrs. Ward has never written anything more dramatic than this story—the agony of 
old John over his loss, the tragedy of Bessie’s end, thrill the reader as few stories succeed in doing, though many of them make 
greater efforts.”—New York World. 





Miguel De Cervantes. Birdcraft. 

His Life and Works. By HENRY EpwaRp Watts. A _ | A Field-Book of Two Hundred Song, Game and Water 
New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with a com- Birds. By MABEL OsGOOD WRIGHT. With numer 
plete Bibliography and Index. With Portrait. ous full-page Plates, containing 128 birds in the 
8vo, cloth, gilt top. (Uniform in size and binding natural colors, and other Illustrations. 8&vo, bound 
with the Don Quixote.) $2.50. in linen, $3.00, me?. 

The Great Frozen Land. Sonia Kovalevsky. 

Narratives of a Winter Journey Across the Tundras Biography and Autobiography. I.—MEMOIR. By A. 
and a Sojourn Among the Samoyads. By GEOKGE , ol LEPFLER (Edgren), Duchessa di Cajanello, II. 
F. JACKSON, Fellow of the Royal Geographical REMINISCENCES OF CHILDHOOD. Written by Her. 
Society and leader of the Jackson-Harmsworth self. Translated into English by Louise von Cos- 
Polar Expedition, With Illustrations and Maps. sel. With Frontispiece. 12mo, cloth, 317 pages, 
Edited from his Journals by Arthur Montefiore. $1.25. 


8vo, cloth, xvii.- ages, $4.50. “i is 
297 Pages, $4.50 New Volume. 


ie Soe en Be. |MACMILLAN’S NOVELISTS’ LIBRARY. 
MACMILLAN’S MINIATURE SERIES. Issued Monthly. Price (in paper), 50 cents, Yearly 


nes Monthly. Price,25 cents. Yearly subscription, | subscription, $5.50. 
2.75. 


From a New England Hillside. 


By WILLIAM POTTS. 32mo, paper, 25 cents. 


Grania. 


By the Hon. EMILY LAWLESS. 12mo0, paper, 50 cents 


Already Published, Uniform with the Above 


Already Published. 1. MARCELLA. By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, author of 
1. SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLAND. By WILLIAM W1N- “The History of David Grieve,” * Robert Els- 
TER. mere," etc. 
2. THE FRIENDSHIP OF NATURE. A New England 2. SANT’ ILARO. A Sequel to “ Saracinesca."" By F. 
Chronicle of Birds and Flowers. By MABEL Os- MARION CRAWFORD. 
GOOD WRIGHT. 3. THE NAULAHKA. A Story of West and East. By 
3. A TRIP TO ENGLAND. By GoLpwin SmitH, D.C.L. RUDYARD KIPLING and WOLCOTT BALESTIER. 
4. THE HISTORY OF DAVID GRIEVE. By Mrs. 
dn Preparation. HUMPHRY WARD. 
THE PLEASURES OF LIFE. By Sir JonNn LuBBOcK. ° 
( September.) In Preparation. 
OLD SHRINES AND IVY. By WitLiam Winter. | MR. ISAACS. By MARION CRAWFORD. (Seffember.) 
(October.) THE DELECTABLE DUCHY. By‘ Q.” (Octoder.) 
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CHRONICLE AND COMMENT. 


With the appearance of the present 
number, THE BooKMAN enters upon its 
second volume, and we may be per- 
mitted to express’ our thanks for the 
very friendly appreciation that has been 
accorded to it by the reading public and 
by its literary contemporaries. To make 
it with every issue more and more wor- 
thy of this generous judgment is the 
earnest purpose of its editors and pub- 
lishers alike. 

® 

The present number is dated ‘‘ Au- 
gust-September,”’ in order to make THE 
BookMAn’s appearance hereafter coinci- 
dent with that of mearly all the other 
monthly magazines—that is to say, a 
week or more before the nominal date 
of publication. Therefore the next 
number—that for October—will appear 
about September 25th. 


® 


Mr. Edward W. Townsend, the crea- 
tor of the inimitable Chimmie Fadden, 
was born in Cleveland, O., but migrat- 
ing to San Francisco when he left school, 
he made California his adopted State. 
He started to study practical mining at 
the great Comstock Lode with an elder 
brother, but the fascination, of news- 
paper life took hold of him, and after 
two years’ apprenticeship to journalism 
in several mining camps, he returned 
to San Francisco. Here he wrote long 
and short stories for the San Francisco 
Argonaut, the leading weekly on the 
Pacific Coast. Finally he gravitated in 
1892 to New York, where he joined the 
staff of the Sun. Shortly after his en- 
gagement with the Suwa he began his 
tenement-district studies. The series 
evolved itself. It started with an at- 


tempt to write a ‘‘ Sunday Special,’’ and 
one story led to another. 


‘Hunt up 


that little Bowery chap you wrote 
about,’’ said the city editor of the Sun 
after the first sketch appeared, ‘‘ and give 
us some more about him.’’ On Mr. Town- 
send’s replying, ‘‘ He’s an imaginary 
character,’’ the city editor rejoined, 
‘* Well, imagine some more about him.”’ 





EDWARD WwW. 


TOWNSEND. 


Mr. Townsend relates how the follow- 
ing incident put him on Chimmie’s track 
a few days before he wrote the first story 
for the Sux: ‘‘ I was visiting a mission 
where some ladies were giving a dinner 
to tenement-house children which I was 
to report. I noticed one little fellow 
near me gulp down a piece of pie in 
about two bites. The young lady in 
charge, who seemed to be on very good 








terms with the boys and assumed a 
pretty air of comradeship, was standing 
by and saw the pie disappear. She 
leaned over and said, with a bit of the 
boy’s manner for good-fellowship, 
‘Would you like another piece if I can 
sneak it?’ His eyes brightened. She 
brought the pie and placed it before him 
with a little confidential whisper, as 
though it were a special favour, of which 
he was not to tell. As she did so the 
boy leaned over and kissed her hand. 
It must have been the innate gentleman 
in him. No one could have taught him. 
It may be that he had seena courtier do 
it on some Bowery stage ; but I think it 
was just his own natural tribute. That 
was my first insight into the Bowery 
character. It set me thinking, and when 
I wanted to write a ‘ special’ I used the 
people I had seen there, making up my 
own story.”’ 

Mr. Townsend’s new novel, 4 Daugh- 
ter of the Tenements, was finished a few 
weeks ago and is now in the press. The 
accompanying portrait is from a new 
photograph taken for THe Bookman. 
Mr. Townsend, by the way, has been 
asked by Mr. Charles Hopper to dram- 
atise Chimmie Fadden. Mr. Hopper will 
appear in the rdle of the Bowery boy 
during the forthcoming season. Mr. 
Townsend is one of the few pressmen 
who does not believe that he can write a 
play ; nevertheless we are sanguine of 
his success with Chimmie. Among other 
recent literary productions to be put on 
the stage this autumn are Zhe Story of 
Bessie Costrell, by Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
which will appear in one of our promi- 
nent theatres; and José Echegaray’s 
Son of Don Juan, the rights of which 
have just been bought by Mr. Richard 
Mansfield. 

8 

The recent publication by Messrs. 
Macmillan and Company of Balzac’s Le 
Peau de Chagrin suggests to us the mag- 
nificent possibilities which this novel 
contains for dramatisation with Rich- 
ard Mansfield as the hero. Zhe Magic 
Skin, or, as Mr. Saintsbury prefers it, 
The Wild Ass’s Skin, is a representative 
drama of universal human experience, 
and as centred in the tragic figure of 
Raphael it is peculiarly adapted to Mr. 
Mansfield’s art. 


S92] 


In the last number of THe BooKMAN 
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we inadvertently alluded to Mr, Eric 
Mackay as Marie Corelli’s son.| The 
Critic points out the error, but stumbles 
itself in stating that Mr. Macklay is 
Marie Corelli's brother. The promis- 
ing author in question is really the 
son of her adoptive father, Dr. |Mac- 
kay, a London physician. Mr. Mackay 
dedicated the volume of sonnets entitled 
Love Letters of a Violinist to his adopted 
sister ; and Mme. Clara Lanza, in) a re- 
cent literary causerie, tells us how, when 
Lord Tennyson died, Marie Corelli hope- 
fully expected Mr. Mackay to receive at 
once the appointment to succeed to the 
laurel crown. 


4 


od 

Colonel Waring, of this city, figures 
very prominently in the newspaper press 
as a cleanser of streets, a spender of ap- 
propriations, and a designer of duck- 
suits, but so far as we have observed 
the current discussion, no one has yet 
considered him in the light of an author, 
except, of course, as a writer on sani- 
tary science. We therefore take pleas- 
ure in reminding our contemporaries 
that to him is to be ascribed a very 
pleasing volume, with the poetic title 
The Bride of the Rhine, which first saw 
the light in 1878, when it came from the 
press of J. R. Osgood and Company, of 
Boston. It narrates the voyage made 
by the Colonel in a new boat down the 
Moselle from Metz to Coblenz, and is 
replete with dainty little pictures of that 
interesting region, garnished with Ger- 
man poetry, and ending with a verse 
translation of the J/ose//a, of Ausonius ; 
this last, However, by a friend of Col- 
onel Waring’s. This information will 
doubtless ‘cause several Tammany edi- 
tors to prick up their ears, and feel an 
unholy joy that their enemy has written 
a book ; but we inform them in advance 
that the book is a very good one, so 
that through it the Lord has not deliv- 
ered its author into their hands. 


& 


Dr. Robertson Nicoll has at last been 
prevailed upon to give to the world his 
large stores of knowledge concerning 
the Victorian period of literature in a 
work to be entitled Literary Anecdotes of 
the Nineteenth Century: Being Memoirs to 
Serve for a Literary History of the Period. 
This work is intended to do for the nine- 
teenth century what Nicoll’s Anecdotes 
of the Eighteenth Century did for its pred- 











ecessor. It will contain new material 
about almost every author of the period, 
mainly from manuscript sources and 
partly from newspapers and periodicals. 
It is expected that the work will be pub- 
lished in six volumes, and by the time it 
is conpleted it is hoped that it will fur- 
nish the most important collection of pa- 
pers in existence towards a complete lit- 
erary 1istory of the century. Mr. Thomas 
J. Wis, author of the Bibliography of John 
Ruskin, will collaborate with Dr. Nicoll 
in editng this important undertaking. 
The firs: volume will be published _be- 
fore the ead of the year by Messrs. Dodd, 
Mead anc Company. 

® 

Mr. Rudyard Kipling has after all de- 
cided that he will not go to India this 
autumn. He is at present staying with 
his father at Tisbury, in Wiltshire, Eng- 
land. 

It has been noticed by attentive read- 
ers that Mr. Crockett’s name always ap- 
pears on his books and elsewhere as 
‘*S. R. Crockett ;’ and no sketches of 
him, so far as we know, have given. his 
name in full. Even in his correspond- 
ence Mr. Crockett simply uses his 
initials. Hence it may be of interest to 
note about the Covenaater novelist that 
the letters ‘‘S. R.’’ staad for ‘‘ Samuel 
Rutherford.”’ 

& 

It will be remembered that the ad- 
mirers of Professor Theodor Momm- 
sen presented him last year with a 
fund of 25,000 marks ($6250) on the 
occasion of his /udilium, a good por- 
tion of this sum having been raised in 
England and the United States. It is 
now announced that he hes turned the 
money over to the Berlin Academy of 
Sciences to defray the cost of preparing 
a complete corpus of Greek numismatical 
inscriptions. 

B 


Mr. Robert S. Hichens, whose lively 
satire, Zhe Green Carnation, made suth a 
distinct hit last year, has just issued, 
through the Messrs. Appleton, another 
clever performance entitled 4n /magina- 
tive Man. Mr. Hichens is a young man 
of thirty, yet he has already crowded a 
good deal of hard work into this brief 
span. Although at the age of seventeen 
he wrote a novel which was actually 
published, he seems to have been most 
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bent on a musical career ; but he wearied 
of his first love, and took to journalism. 
He has a facile pen for lyric writing, and 
is the author of numerous songs which 
have been set to music. His first short 
story appeared in the Pad/ Mail Maga- 
sine, entitled ‘‘ The Collaborators,’’ 
which is to be included in a book of 





—~ ’ 


ROBERT S. HICHENS. 


short stories to be published before the 
close of the year. In 1893 he visited 
Egypt for the sake of his health, and it 
was the sight of the Pyramids that in- 
spired him with the idea which has mate- 
rialised in An Jmaginative Man. The 
Green Carnation, written upon his return, 
brought him into public notice—whether 
of notoriety or fame is for readers to 
judge. Mr. Hichens is a much-travelled 
man, and it is possible that he may cross 
to these shores in the late autumn. He 
is engaged on a third novel of London 
life, which threatens this time to add 
yet another to the women-novels. 


Among the opinions of the ten writers 
of more or less literary eminence who 
contributed to a symposium on ‘“ The 


| 
| 
i, 
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Place of Realism in Fiction,’’ in the July 
Humanitarian, the best and clearest ex- 
position of realism within the narrow 
compass allotted comes from Mr. W. H. 
Mallock, the celebrated author of The 
New Republic, and whose new novel, 
The Heart of Life, is reviewed on another 
page. ‘‘If by realism,’’ he says, “is 





W. H. MALLOCK. 


meant the artistic reproduction of life 
literally as it is, orof even a single scene 
exactly as it occurred, realism is impos- 
sible and even unthinkable. Art, in fact, 
is a process of representing, or attempt- 
ing to represent a whole, by a very small 
number of selected parts; and whether 
the representation is true to life, or in 
other words, whether it expresses a real- 
ity, and is in any deep sense realistic, 
does not depend only on the accuracy of 
each part, but on the general impression 
which the parts, when put together, 
produce. If M. Zola had witnessed and 
described the Crucifixion, he would 
probably have devoted more care to de- 
scribing a heap of filth at the foot of the 
Cross, than the aspect and behaviour of 
the Sufferer ; but he would not for that 
reason be more realistic than the Evan- 
gelists, who omit such details alto- 
gether.” 


Whether M. Zola’s views be tirue or 
false, it is certain that his romances 
are still in demand. Otherwise we 
should not read the announcemejnt of 
an edition of Une Page d’ Amour (Les 
Rougon Macquart) with one hundr{ed il- 
lustrations by Francois Thévenot, \form- 
ing a handsome octavo volum¢e for 
twenty-five francs! Za Curée hjas al- 
ready appeared in the same stylie and 
at the same price, and Vana is in prep- 
aration to range with these two. / Emile 
Testard is the publisher. ‘ 


Among all his books, George Moore 
regards Mike Fletcher as embodying his 
best work. After finishing it, he wrote 
to a friend in this country,: ‘‘ At last 
I have written a really great book. It 
is the best—all I can do.’’/ The novel, 
however, had little success, in England, 
and none at all in this country. Mr. 
Moore was in despair, after which he was 
comforted by the gradual appreciation 
of his critical work, e'specially his /m- 
pressions and Opinions, and also by the 
vogue of LZsther Waters. It may be 
whimsical, but we ;really believe that 
much of the neglegt from which J/tke 
Fletcher suffered wyis due to its very un- 
attractive title. Where is a good deal in 
a name, as any) publisher can testify 
from his own ex’perience. 

& 

Mr. Moore likes Americans, and espe- 
cially American women, whose clever 
talk amuses him. He has a number of 
corresponcents in this country to whom 
he dashes/ off rapid, unconventional let- 
ters, full Of blots and blurs, and charac- 
terised by an utter disregard for the ac- 
cepted hotes of English orthography, 
for Mr. Moore can never learn to spell, 
and depends greatly upon the friendly 
proof-reader—in which, by the way, he 
is not alone among men of letters. Mr. 
Moore is still unmarried, and resides, 
when in London, in the Temple, of 
which famous place he has given sev- 
eral interesting pictures in his novels. 
As,a worker he is indefatigable, rewrit- 
ing and polishing to the last moment. 
Upon £sther Waters he spent three years 
of hard work. 

8 

‘*Maarten Maartens’ occupies a 
unique place in English literature. A 
Hollander, he is known by his neigh- 
bours as a country gentleman who shuts 
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himself up for hours together writ- 
ing !—while he has leapt to fame as a 
writer of fiction in English. His new 
novel, My Lady Nobody, is reviewed on 
another page, and the accompanying por- 
trait is taken from a recent photograph. 
He has frequently vis- 
ited London since he 
became famous, and is 
now paying a more ex- 


tended visit to ‘‘ the 
~ . . - , ’, 
English country, 

which has a wonder- 


ful fascination for this 
foreigner. ‘‘ Assured- 
ly,’* he says, ‘‘ Lon- 
don resembles a mag- 
net in the way in which 
it draws men to itself 
from all parts.’’ 
® 

‘* How did you come 
to write fiction ?’’ he 
has been asked by the 
inevitable interviewer, 
*‘ especially fiction in 
English ?’’ 

‘“ I had been to Eng- 
land as a boy, and later 
I travelled a good deal, 
having a considerable 
amount of leisure on 
my hands. It was 
meant that I should 
go into politics, but 
I am thankful I have 
found my activities in 
another direction—in 
literature, that is. 
True, I am a gradu- 
ated barrister, but that 
was really part of my 
training for public life, 
and I have never prac- 
tised. During one holi- 
day, then, I wrote in 
English my first story, 
The Sin of Joost Ave- 
lingh, and sent it over 
here to ascertain if any 
publisher would have 
it. A bold proceed- 
ing, wasn’t it ?”’ 


** Well, and did you find a publisher ?’’ 

‘*T hardly expected that I should, and 
I didn’t, but eventually I published the 
story at my own risk. Everybody thought 
it was a translation of a Dutch story, and 
I fancy that a misapprehension to this 
effect still 


exists in reference to my 
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novels. Many people regard them as 
translations. Asa matter of fact, a trans- 
lation of them into Dutch is only now 
being made, and I may add that they 
are also being translated into Ger- 


? 


man. 





‘* You 
point of view, perhaps, to write in Eng- 
lish ?”’ 

** Yes. 
prose or poetry, but for lighter litera- 


preferred, from the artistic 


Dutch is very fine for higher 


ture, I think, English is superior. It is 
more flexible, nimbler ; only don’t sup- 
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pose, as I saw it stated somewhere, that 
the Dutch peasants know English. Oh, 
dear, no; but still the Dutch are very 
good linguists. My second book, Anz 
Old Maia’s Love, Bentley published, and 
with the exception of a short novel, 4 
Question of Taste, he has issued what else 
I have written. God's Fool is my own 
favourite, but many people appear to 
think that Zhe Greater Glory is a better 
book. 
& 

‘“*T endeavour to write stories,’’ con- 
tinued Mr. Maartens, ‘‘ which shall, as 
closely as I can make them, be reflec- 
tions of real life. The extent to which 
I succeed in that is the extent to which 
I am content with what I write, and the 
interest the books have created has natu- 
rally greatly gratified me. The more I 
think of it, the more I am amazed at 
this interest ; and it is not in England 
only that it exists, but also in America.’’ 

** Why should you say that ?’’ 

“* Well, you see the circumstances are 
so unusual—a Dutchman appealing to 
English-speaking people. In writing 
English, too, there is the disadvantage 
of being unconsciously betrayed into 
Dutch forms of expression. For the 
rest, my position stands by itself, of 
course, and in that alone there is an 
enormous advantage.”’ 

& 

M. Maeterlinck has just finished a new 
volume entitled Un Album de Chansons. 
The next number of THe Bookman will 
contain a very interesting account of 
Maeterlinck’s personality and of his 
home, written for our columns by Mme. 
Magdeleine Pidoux, the charming 
French essayist, whose acquaintance 
with Maeterlinck is of long standing. 

& 


The circular sent out by Messrs. Funk 
and Wagnalls in the interest of ‘‘ Fo- 
netik Refawrm,”’ and noticed in the July 
number of THE Bookman, has not been 
taken very seriously by any one, so far 
as we have observed ; as, indeed, why 
should it? The Sun of this city sug- 
gests that if a simplified form of writ- 
ing be desirable, we should all take to 
stenography at once, beside which the 
timid beginnings of Messrs. Funk and 
Wagnalls certainly seem pale and in- 
effective. 


PAS 


F & 
The circular informed us that should 


one hundred leading educators, authors, 
and journalists agree to adopt the pro- 
posed list of spellings, then Messrs. 
Funk and Wagnalls would at once intro- 
duce it into their various, publications. 
Should they secure their hundred vic- 
tims, we trust that we shall receive a 
list of their names. By the way, why 
stop short at the reform of our orthog- 
raphy? English orthography is, of 
course, very irregular and illogical, but 
so is the English language. Why does 
not the able Mr. Marsh, who is the lin- 
guistic sponsor of Messrs. Funk and 
Wagnalls, take this in hand? Just 
think, for instance, of all the irregular 
verbs upon which the babes and suck- 
lings are continually stumbling. Why 
should we continue to say, “I go, I 
went, I have gone,’’ when we could 
easily simplify matters by making it, ‘I 
go, I goed, I have goed’’? Why not 
get a hundred leading educators, au- 
thors, and journalists to tackle this far 
greater and more glorious ‘* refawrm”’ ? 
Of course, some absurdly scientific per- 
son will say that the irregularities of the 
tongue are a part of its history, and are 
of the greatest value to the philologist, 
besides giving force and picturesque- 
ness to the written and spoken lan- 
guage ; but, then, this is also true of 
its irregular orthography. Persons who 
will persist in spelling and speaking as 
our ancestors have done, are quite capa- 
ble of thinking the mountains and val- 
leys of Switzerland (shockingly irregu- 
lar affairs!) more beautiful than a nice, 
regular Kansas prairie. Why should 
any one consider their opinions? On 
with the ‘* refawrm !’’ 


PAS 


@ 


Some one should start a school for the 
instruction of authors and editors in the 
proper use of the auxiliaries ‘* shall’’ 
and ‘‘ will,’’ for the knowledge of the 
distinction between them seems to be 
vanishing from the American people. 
Among authors, Mr. Richard Harding 
Davis is the worst offender in this re- 
spect, and we wonder that his sojourn 
at the Lehigh and Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versities failed to effect a reform. A 
very bad instance was also lately seen 
in the letter addressed to the English 
public by the Cornell University Crew 
—a letter in which the misused ‘‘wills” 
gave a finishing touch to the lamentable 
story of the Henley race. 
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It must be admitted that the Cornell 
men suffered chiefly there for the sins of 
others—first, the blatant Courtney, who 
put heart into his crew by assuring them 
and every one else that they had not the 
ghost of a chance to win; second, the 
absurd person named Francis, who made 
a spectacle of himself on two memorable 
occasions ; and, third, the English um- 
pire, whom they innocently supposed to 
be a person set in authority over them, 
as is an umpire in this country. Inciden- 
tally the world had a chance to see dis- 
played once more the delicate courtesy 
which Englishmen bestow upon defeat- 
ed rivals, in the hooting and hissing 
with which the Cornell men were re- 
ceived at the finish of their race with 
Trinity Hall. English fair-play is a 
precious and proverbial thing, but it is 
evidently, like many other precious 
things, so limited in quantity as to be 
kept wholly for English use, and never 
by any chance wasted upon the perni- 
cious foreigner. Thus when the America 
first won the famous cup, the English 
generously insinuated that she had won 
by concealed machinery ; and last year, 
when Mr. Gould’s Vigi/ant lost her cen- 
treboard, the English press intimated 
that the accident had been carefully 
arranged. 


ons 


a. 


Messrs. Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany will publish Mr. Stanley Weyman’s 
new romance, Zhe Red Cockade, on the 
first of December. 

It has been extensively rumoured that 
Mr. Hall Caine’s new novel goes on a 
royalty of two shillings a copy into the 
hands of a publishing firm into which 
fresh energy has been lately infused. 
We understand that this is not the case, 
and that Mr. Hall Caine’s next book 
will be published by his present English 
publisher, Mr. Heinemann. 

® 

Professor Edward Dowden, whose 
notable book, Mew Studies in Literature 
has just been published by Messrs. 
Houghton, Mifflin and Company, was 
born in 1843. He was educated at Queen’s 
College, Cork, and Trinity College, 
Dublin, where he won the Vice-Chan- 
cellor’s prizes for English verse and 
prose, and became first senior Modera- 
tor in Logic and Ethics, and finally 
Professor of English Literature. He is 


also a Cunningham Gold Medallist of 
the Royal Irish Academy, an Hon. LL.D. 
of Edinburgh University and Hon. 
D.C.L. of Oxford. In 1889 he became 
the first Taylorian Lecturer at Oxford, 





EDWARD DOWDEN, LL.D., D.C.L. 


and in 1893 was elected Clark Lecturer 
in English Literature at Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Among his chief works are 
Poems, Studies in Literature, Shakespeare— 
His Mind and Art, and The Life of Shel- 
Jey. He has also edited Shakespeare’s 
sonnets, Southey’s correspondence, and 
the poetical works of Shelley and of 
Wordsworth. As Vice-President of the 
Irish Unionist Alliance he has taken a 
national interest in Irish politics, and has 
strenuously opposed home rule. 


® 
We understand that Mr. H. D. Lowry, 
the author of Women’s Tragedies, has fin- 
ished a novel, to which he has given the 
title 4 Man of Moods. 


a 
Mrs. Margaret Deland, who is now in 
Europe, has been giving the finishing 
touches to a new novel. 
® 
Mr. Robert H. Sherard, who writes 
the Paris Letter for THE Bookman, is at 





a 
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present engaged on a new story entitled 
Uncle Christopher's Treasure, which deals 
with the tribulations of a literary man 
under the most exceptional circum- 
stances. Thescene is laid in the former 
English province of Aquitaine, and 
bound up with the plot is a romantic 
love-story. The author hopes to demon- 
strate with this novel, as with his Rogues 
and By Right, Not Law, that analysis is 
not incompatible with popular interest. 
The book will be published in the au- 
tumn. 


> 


® 

In his new volume of reminiscences, 
reviewed on another page, the Rev. 
Harry Jones says that he observed 
that in his prison ministrations the 
book which was the favourite with 
the prisoners was Buchan’s Domestic 
Medicine. \t appears that its description 
of symptoms was prized as a scientific 
guide in the shamming of sickness which 
led to a relaxation of discipline. One 
day he was present at the convict choir 
rehearsal when the warden gave out the 
hymn, 

“* Come let us join our cheerful songs 
With angels round the throne.” 


And, he adds, they joined in them with 
pathetic readiness. On the same day 
he was passing through the school of 
religious instruction, and as he listened 
to the adult scholars reading verse by 
verse a chapter from the Bible, he found, 
to his amazement, that it was that which 
describes the escape of Rahab the harlot 
from Jericho. 





Mr. George Smith 
(of Smith, Elder and 
Company), “the 
Prince of Publishers,’’ 
as Charles Reade is 
said to have described 
him, has in his posses- 
sion many curious and 
valuable mementoes 
of distinguished au- 
thors. The entire 
manuscript of Brown- 
ing’s Ring and the Book 
was presented by the 
poet to his friend, Mrs. 
George Smith, and 
there is also the com- 
plete manuscript of 
Jane Eyre, which Mr. 
Smith brought home 
with him one memor- 
able Saturday night, and became so fas- 
cinated with the story that he was unable 
to drop it until he had got to the end. 
The sketches by Thackeray and the page 
of manuscript of S/7r/ey herewith repro- 
duced are from the originals belonging 
to Mr. Smith. 











e 

Apropos of Mr. Oxley Macdonald’s 
article on ‘‘ Rejected Addresses’’ in the 
present number, the following transla- 
tion from the Chinese of a Celestial edi- 
tor’s rejection of a would-be contribu- 
tor’s manuscript may be of some inter- 
est : ‘‘ Illustrious brother of the sun and 
moon : Behold thy servant prostrate be- 
fore thy feet. I kowtow to thee and beg 
that of thy graciousness thou mayst 
grant that I may speak and live. Thy 
honoured manuscript has deigned to 
cast the light of its august countenance 
uponus. With raptures we have perused 
it. By the bones of my ancestors, never 
have [ encounter- 
ed such wit, such 
pathos, such lofty 
thought. With 
fear and trem- 
bling I return the 
writing. Werel 
to publish the 
treasure you sent 
me, the Emperor 
would order that 
it should be made 
the standard, and 
that none be pub- 
lished except 
such as equaled 





CAPTAIN STEELE 
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it. Knowing litera- 
ture as I do, and that 
it would be impossi- 
ble in ten thousand 
years to equal what 
you have done, I send 
your writing back. 
Ten thousand times I 
crave your pardon. 
Behold, my head is at 
your feet. Do what 
you will. Your ser- 
vant’s servant.— Zhe 
Editor.”’ 


An aggrieved cor- ¥ ee 
respondent makes 
this query in a com- 
plaint to the London 
Literary World re- 
specting a return- 
ed manuscript: 
‘‘Whether it is not 
the last indignity a 
poor ‘rejected’ can 
suffer, whether it is 
not the mockery and 
outrage of autocratic 
power, a very impu- 
dent fillip of the nose 
from the Herod-seat 
of judgment, to re- 
turn with printed slip 
a rejected address, 
and to include in the 
envelope a catalogue of the old-established 
firm's publications !” 


& 


Fiona Macleod, the authorof The Moun- 
tain Lovers, the latest Keynotes volume, 
is a genuine name, and not a pseudo- 
nym, as has been conjectured in some 
quarters. Fiona is the diminutive of 
Fionnaghal, the Gaelic equivalent of 
Flora. Miss Macleod is a native of the 
South Hebrides, where she passed her 
early years. She still spends part of 
the year in the Highlands of her native 
place and of Argyleshire, where the 
scenes of Zhe Mountain Lovers are laid, 
and for the rest of the time she lives near 
Edinburgh. She is still quite young. 
Pharais, by the same author, will appear 
in a forthcoming issue of Messrs. Stone 
and Kimball’s Green Tree Library. 


® 


With the July number of the Windsor 
Magazine there begins a rambling cau- 
serte, by Anthony Hope, under the cap- 


a. 
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tion, ‘‘ The Fly on the Wheel.’’ One 
naturally thinks of ‘* Without Prej- 
udice’’ in the Pall Mall, and of ‘* The 


Book Hunter’’ in the /d/er, but there is 
something in the vivacity and sparkle of 
Mr. Hawkins’s style, as well as in the 
substance of his chatter, which differen- 
tiates him from either Zangwill or Alden. 
It is the author of Zhe Dolly Dialogues 
we have here, catching up the flotsam 
and jetsam on the gay surface of soci- 
ety’s stream, and making merry with its 
quips and cranks and foibles. As an 
example we give this fantasy of ‘* Cupid 
and the Census Man.”’ 
® 

Cupid had tried hard to escape, for, 
above all things in heaven and earth, he 
hates having to give an account of him- 
self. But the Census man was very de- 
termined, and ran him to earth in La- 
lage’s drawing-room, a place which he 
knew very well, and where he had al- 
ways been most kindly received. The 
Census man came straight at him with 
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a large sheet of paper, printed in many 
columns, a portable inkstand and a quill 
pen. 

‘* Age, please ?’’ said the Census man. 

**T don’t know,’’ said Cupid. ‘‘ Un- 
til you’ve settled the age of the world, 
you see, I can hardly tell.”’ 

‘* But,’’ expostulated the Census man, 
*“ you don’t look more than a few years 
old.”’ 

““T seldom last more than that, you 
see,’’ said Cupid. 

‘“* Shall we say three years ?”’ 

“If you like. It’s rather long.”’ 

‘“ And now let us pass on—”’ 

“It’s a thing I’m very apt to do,’’ in- 
terrupted Cupid. 

‘To the next head.’’ 

‘* You mean heart,’’ murmured Cupid. 

‘“* What is your Profession ?’’ 

‘* My Professions are unlimited,’’ said 
Cupid. 

‘But you can’t practise an unlim- 
ited—’’ 

““ Of course not ; I only promise.’ 

** Really, you must be more precise,’’ 
sighed the Census man. ‘* Now, what 
am I to enter you as, Mr. Cupid ?”’ 

Cupid thought for a moment, playing 
with his sheaf of arrows. 

**Shall we say a General Dealer ?”’ 
he suggested. 

** Capital !’’ cried the Census man, 
putting it down. 

‘““ Though,’’ added Cupid, ‘‘ I am also 
a Solicitor.”’ 

“* Qualified ?”’ asked the Census man, 
suspiciously, 

*“I have been admitted many times,”’ 
smiled Cupid. ‘‘I am also a dancing- 
master, and I am instrumental in get- 
ting up a great many bazaars, picnics, 
and other entertainments.’’ 

“You must be very busy,”’ observed 
the Census man, writing hard. 

““'What’s the next question ?’’ asked 
Cupid, smiling again. 

“Your Persuasion, Mr. Cupid ?”’ 

‘* Irresistible,’’ answered Cupid. 

“*I have never heard of that sect,’’ 


- objected the Census man. 


“Of course, if you’re only to put 
down what you happen to have heard 
of—’’ began Cupid sarcastically. 

“I beg your pardon, sir. See, it is 
down—"' Irresistible.’ And now, sir—’’ 

But at this moment Lalage entered. 
Cupid strung his bow, and the Census 
man forgot his business ; so that the re- 
turn remains incomplete. 


Joseph Conrad, the author of A/- 
mayer’s Folly (reviewed in this number), 
is a Pole by birth. He is a young man, 
who some years ago entered the Eng- 
lish mercantile service. It was during 
his voyages as a sea-captain that he 
gained the knowledge of Malay life 
which is shown in his novel. He is also 
well acquainted with the Congo district 
and with other parts of Africa. 

& 

The new story which Sir Walter Be- 
sant has written for publication in Cham- 
bers's Journal in the early part of the new 
year is to be entitled Zhe Master Crafts- 
man. It will be published in book form 
on the first of May. 

@ 

Pierre Loti’s new book, Za Galilée, 
was begun as a feuil/etun in the Paris 
Figaro of July 3d. 


M. Henri Rochefort has just written a 

short novel, entitled Z’ Aurore Boréale. 
& 

Messrs. Copeland and Day believe that 
they have discovered a new poet. For 
twenty years he has been writing poetry, 
and but few of his friends have been 
aware of the fact. During that time he 
has written only some forty poems, all 
of which, however, are said to be pol- 
ished and finished gems of literature. 
They remind one of the manner of Her- 
rick and Crashaw. The new poet, we 
may say, is a successful man of business 
and a noted athlete. 

& 

The same publishers will issue soon 
The Child in the House, by Walter Pater, 
which was originally printed privately 
in England at the Daniel Press, Oxford. 
There were 350 copies of the English 
edition, which were sold at two guineas 
each. The same quantity has been 
printed by Messrs. Copeland and Day 
on specially manufactured paper, and 
the price is only $1.50. The American 
edition, it seems to us, is superior in 
the finish of its general form and style 
to the English edition. We are pleased 
to hear that Miss Alice Brown’s volume 
of New England stories, entitled M/ead- 
ow-Grass, published recently by this 
firm, is meeting with a wide apprecia- 
tion. 


@ 
M. Alphonse Daudet has little sym- 
pathy with the ‘‘ New Woman’”’ and her 
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aspirations. 
“|. do not 
see,’ he said 
to Mr. Sher- 
ard recently, 
‘‘what wom- 
an will gain 
by this en- 
franchise- 
ment. Zut/ 
if a woman 
wishes to im- 
itate man! 
A woman, to 
my thinking, 
can never be 
womanly 
enough, Let 
her have all 
the qualities 
of a woman, 
and I for my 
part will par- 
don her for 
having all a 
woman’s 
faults. All 
the women 
that I have 
loved andad- 
mired have 
been woman- 
ly women. 
This move- 
ment,’’ he 
continued, 
‘‘isoneof the 
bad things 
which have 
come to us 
from Ameri- 
C#. The 
‘New Wo- 
mean. 0, 
however, 
likely, Diéeu 

merci / to find many disciples in France. 
France would else have to be radically 
transformed. Some attempts were made 
in that direction. Some schools were 
opened where male education, even 
male dress, was given to girls. But it 
was alla failure. Z¢ Dieu merci !’’ 

®& 

The much-discussed ‘‘ Victoria Cross’’ 
of The Yellow Book is a Miss Vivien 
Cory. She lives in the country near 
London, and spends so much time in 
writing that she has no leisure left to read 
anything but a little Latin, chiefly Ovid, 





un- M. 
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from which she draws her inspiration. 
She was led to adopt her nom de plume 
because her initials are V. C., and 
also by the fact that she is the descend- 
ant of a V.C. Roberts Brothers will 
publish shortly a novel by her, entitled 
A Woman Who Did Not, in the Key- 
notes Series. 


a 


& 

Some of the characterisations of cer- 
tain popular authors who were present 
at the Besant Banquet a few weeks ago, 
as reported in the London Léterary 
World, are rather sprightly and sugges- 
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tive. Madame Sarah Grand is described 
as “ sphinx-like and handsome, the cham- 
pion of women ;”’ while her domestic an- 
tithesis, Miss Annie S. Swan (Mrs. Bur- 
nett Smith), is presented as ‘‘a picture 
of health, goodness, and common- 
sense.’’ We have ‘‘ Mr. Austin Dob- 
son, with his kindly, good-humoured 
face and meditative grey eyes ;’’ Mr. 
Israel Zangwill, ‘‘ sardonic and unfath- 
omable ;’” and Mr. W. H. Rideing, of 
the North American Review and The 
Youth's Companion (who was then in 
London), with ‘‘ healthy, fresh-coloured 
face, full of a strange mixture of alert- 
ness and reserve strength.’’ Mr. Hall 
Caine ‘‘ uniquely interesting, with his 
striking appearance has a fine, old-fash- 
ioned courtesy,” we learn, ‘‘ towards all 
who ask to be introduced to him ;’’ 
while Mr. Barrie ‘‘ has a shy dislike to 
being introduced to strangers, and is 
apt to run away almost immediately 
after an introduction has been effected.’”’ 
® 

The Rev. John Watson (Ian Maclaren) 
is spending the early part of his sum- 
mer vacation in Switzerland. After- 
ward he will visit Logiealmond, in or- 
der to revive his memory of the scenes 
of Drumtochty. 

@ 

Mr. Watson’s new Drumtochty vol- 
ume, containing the rest of his Scottish 
stories, will be published by Messrs. 
Dodd, Mead and Company in October. 
It will beentitled Zhe Days of Auld Lang 
Syne. 

® 

The same publishers have in prepara- 
tion Mr. Watson’s A Doctor of the Old 
School, to be illustrated with numerous 
drawings made among the scenes 
whence Ian Maclaren drew his inspira- 
tion. This ought to make a book of 
permanent value and _ perennial in- 
terest, for Dr. MacLure is the finest 
portrait in the Bonnie Brier Bush, and 
the chapters describing his strenuous 


life are worthy to rank with the master- 


pieces of Scottish literature. 


@ 


“ We drove to Ballaglass Glen,’’ writes 
a visitor to the Isle of Man recently, 
“passing various scenes on the way 
which figure in Zhe Manxman. Aftera 
day or two, we all found ourselves actu- 
ally talking of the people in Zhe Manx- 
man as if they really existed. We 


passed the ivy-clad church where Kate 
and Pete were married, the house where 
Philip stayed with his aunt, the mill of 
Czsar Cregeen, the deserted tholthans, 
the inns, the cottages, where hosts of 
characters dwelt and had their being. 
No one said, ‘The imaginary charac- 
ters in Zhe Manxman do this, that, and 
the other.” It was: ‘Here is Kate’s 
glen, where she sang; this is where 
Cesar’s Melliah supper was held ; this 
is Pete’s house.” Mr. Hall Caine, our 
host (he wore a rough tweed knicker- 
bocker suit, and broad-brimmed, pictu- 
resque hat), strode on with untiring 
steps, or bareheaded, beneath the trees 
of Ballaglass, watched the darting trout 
in the pools, the sunbeams playing on 
the rocks, the white sheen of the water 
as it fell and sparkled and flashed and 
sang upon its way. His eyes, full of 
genial mirth or haunting melancholy, 
held one ; his rich, deep, musical voice 
mingled with the sound of the flowing 
waters, and interpreted their song, or, 
as we drove through the quiet twilight, 
told us old tales of the ancient Manx 
kings, their feudal powers and priv- 
ileges.”’ 
®, 

Lovers of that delightful book, 
White’s Natural History of Selborne, 
must have often felt the need of a final 
edition, and this, we may venture to 
say, promises to be attained by the hand- 
some, illustrated work, in two volumes, 
which Messrs. D. Appleton and Com- 
pany are preparing for publication in 
the autumn. Mr. John Burroughs has 
written a pleasant introduction (and no 
better man could be found to write con 
amore with the subject), and the numer- 
ous illustrations, full page and vignette, 
have been beautifully reproduced from 
photographs of the local scenery de- 
scribed in the Watural History taken by 
Clifton Johnson, who visited the places 
expressly for that purpose. 


@ 


It is refreshing to be able to announce 
three works of fiction by American 
writers which are believed to possess 
sterling qualities of literary workman- 
ship and strength of imagination. Zhe 
Red Badge of Courage, by Stephen Crane, 
will show that intrepid and eccentric 
young genius in a new light; /” Def- 
ance of the King is a romance of the 
American Revolution, by Chauncey C, 
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Hotchkiss, a new writer, who, like Mr. 
Crane, has served an apprenticeship in 
journalism, and is a resident of New 
York, and whose conscientious and 
painstaking habits of writing recall Stan- 
ley Weyman’s similar industrious man- 
ner; and Stone Pastures, by ** Eleanor 
Stuart,’’ the nom de plume of a New York 
lady, whose real name would attract at- 
tention instantly, is said to breathe the 
rustic air of Mr. Hardy’s Under the 
Greenwood Tree. 
& 

These three novels will be published 
shortly by the Messrs. Appleton, who 
will also issue Bram Stoker’s story, Zhe 
Watter’s Mou, which was published in 
England in the spring, and which we 
referred to as an interesting work in an 
early number of THE Bookman. By the 
way, Flaubert’s Life and Correspondence, 
which was to appear from the press of 
this firm in August, may not be ex- 
pected now until September. 

e. 

Messrs. Lawrence and Bullen have in 
preparation an edition of Thomas Hood’s 
weird poem, Zhe Haunted House, for 
which Mr. Herbert Railton is supplying 
the illustrations, and Mr. Austin Dob- 
son is writing an introduction. It will 
be published in America by the Messrs. 
Putnam. 

@ 

It may not be generally known that 
the story of Enoch Arden, as it stands 
in the poem, is in every detail a true 
one. It was related to Lord Tennyson 
by the late Mr. Woolner, the well-known 
sculptor, whose widow has the manu- 


& 

Lilian Whiting’s volume of collected 
poems, already announced for publica- 
tion by Roberts Brothers, is to be called 
From Dreamland Sent. tis perhaps not 
known that Miss Whiting was started in 
her literary career by Mr. William Penn 
Nixon, of the Chicago J/nter-Ocean, to 
which paper she has since been a regular 
correspondent. 

® 

An intimate friend of Thomas Hardy 
further confirms the impression made 
by Hearts Insurgent as it is appearing 
piecemeal in Harper's, that the story has 
undergone severe editing. Mr. Hardy 
is reported as saying that the novel as it 
went from his pen has been so carved 


and emasculated in the interest of maga- 
zine proprieties that when it appears in 
its original form as a book it will have 
the effect of quite a new work. 
® 

Five years ago the Italian novelist 
Giovanni Verga was introduced to the 
American public through a translation 
of Zhe House by the Medlar Tree, for 
which Mr. W. D. Howells wrote an ap- 
preciative foreword. The chaste sim- 
plicity and sincerity and the delicacy 
and refinement of feeling which per- 
vades the story attracted wide attention 
among those who welcome fiction in its 
highest forms. These readers will be 
pleased to learn that the Joseph Knight 
Company are about to publish a volume 
of short stories, by the same author, 
with the title Under the Shadow of tna. 
The translation has been done by Na- 
than Haskell Dole, whose charming 


work on A Madonna of the Alps is com- 
mended on another page. 


Miss Katharine Pearson Woods has 
almost completed her new novel, John 
the Beloved. We have read the first part 
in manuscript, and_can speak highly of 
the work ; indeed, it will be strange if 
Miss Woods’s performance does not take 
rank above anything we have seen in 
fiction dealing with the life and times of 
the Messiah. /ohn the Beloved may best 
be described briefly as an attempt to do 
in literature what Hofmann has done in 
painting ; or, as one has put it, to *‘ de- 
polarise’’ the life of the Christ, and make 
people realise that He actually was a 
man, and not what Zangwill flippantly 
calls ‘‘ a semi-divine personage.” 


The English Bookman once invited 
an author, who is both journalist and 
novelist, to tell its readers how he worked. 
His reply was the following, scribbled 
on a crumpled piece of paper, which 
had evidently ouce contained tobacco : 

Journalism. 
2 pipes, I hour. 
2 hours, 1 idea. 
I idea, 3 pars. 
3 pars, I leader. 


Fiction. 

8 pipes, I ounce. 

7 ounces, I week. 

2 weeks, I chap. 

20 chaps, I pen. 

2 pens, I novel. 
e 

The paper read before a meeting in 

London of the Associated Booksellers of 
Great Britain and Ireland last April by 
Mr. William Heinemann, the first part 
of which is printed under The Book 
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Mart, ought to receive the serious atten- 
tion of all who are interested in book- 
selling, especially in view of the agita- 
tion which has been caused recently by 
the action of certain well-known book- 
sellers in retailing books at ‘‘ cut rates.”’ 


POE’S FORDHAM 


Here lived the soul enchanted 
By melody of song ; 

Here dwelt the spirit haunted 
By a demoniac throng ; 

Here sang the lips elated ; 

Here grief and death were sated ; 

Here loved and here unmated 
Was he, so frail, so strong. 


The Poe cottage, at Fordham, about 
which so much has been written in prose 
and verse, has been bought by the 








POE’S FORDHAM COTTAGE. 


From a new photograph. 


Shakespeare Society of New York, and 
will be preserved asa literary landmark. 
This will be welcome news, not only in 
America but in Europe as well—for the 
admirers of Edgar Allan Poe are world- 
wide. 

Very little is known of the Poe cot- 
tage before his connection with it. It is 
a very old building, but how old no one 
knows. It became the home of the poet 
in the spring of 1846, and here he lived 
most of the time until his death in Octo- 
ber, 1849. 

The cottage is located on the Kings- 
bridge Road, at the top of Fordham 
Hill, now in the recently annexed dis- 
trict of New York City. Although small 
and old, it is hardly the forlorn affair 


Mr. Heinemann is one of London's 
younger publishers, and his rapid rise 
in what he considers to be the most en- 
nobling business of all entitles his help- 
ful and salutary words to a careful con- 
sideration. 


COTTAGE. 


that it is generally described to be. It 
has been poorly cared for in recent years, 
but it has nevertheless a cozy, pleasant, 
home-like atmosphere about it. It 
stands with its gable end to the street, 
a broad, covered porch extending along 
the entire front. The outside of the 
building, instead of being clap-boarded, 
is shingled, as was largely the custom 
in the early days in which it was built. 

At the left of the little hallway as one 
enters is a small, old-fashioned, winding 
staircase to the rooms above. This hall- 
way leads directly to the main room of 
the house—a good-sized, cheerful apart- 
ment, with four windows, two opening on 
the porch, and between which stood the 
poet’s table, at which much of his read- 
ing and editorial work was done. In 
the little sleeping-room on the left, tow- 
ard the street, Virginia Poe was sick and 
died. At the head of the narrow stair- 
way is a low attic room where Poe had 
his meagre library, and in the seclusion 
of which he did his more ambitious 
work. This room is lighted by tiny- 
paned windows, and the sloping sides 
of the roof are so near the floor that one 
can barely stand erect in the room. 
Here Poe elaborated the musical “ Bells,” 
the pathetic ‘‘ Annabel Lee,’’ the weird 
** Ullalume,’’ the enigmatic ‘‘ Eureka,’”’ 
and some of his most famous short 
stories. 

The homes of Irving, Bryant, Long- 
fellow, Whittier, and those of many other 
famous American men of letters have 
been preserved, and will, no doubt, be 
saved for many generations to come. 
It is fortunate, indeed, that the humble 
home of Poe has been snatched from the 
hand of the destroyer, which has so long 
threatened it. The day is not far dis- 
tant when these literary landmarks will 
be among the choicest possessions of 
the American people. 


Fred. M. Hopkins. 
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HENRY B. FULLER. 
AutHor oF ‘“*THE Ciirr Dwewiers,’’ ‘‘WitH THE PROCESSION,” ETC. 


Henry B. Fuller was born in Chicago, Turning from distasteful employment, 
where his father and grandfather had he went abroad while still very young 
lived. The family removed from Mas- to study music, intending presumably 
sachusetts to Illinois 
when the author’s fa- — . 
ther was a boy, and the 
great city now lying 
along Lake Michigan Sie 2 
was a village, over 
which the shadow of 
an Indian massacre still 
hung. His father and 
grandfather were mer- 
chants of the highest 
social and commercial 
standing, and the for- 
tunes of the Fuller fam- 
ily prospered as_ the 
town grew. 

When this son of the 
third generation in Chi- 
cago came to manhood, 
he should, in the usual 
order of things, have 
followed his immediate 
ancestors in a mercan- 
tile career. There seems, 
in fact, to have been no 
other thought in hisown 
mind, as he went into 
an Office soon after his 
graduation from the 
Chicago High School. 
From this trial of busi- 
ness life came, no doubt, 
the knowledge of local 
commercial methods, | 
which he uses to such | 
advantage in his later 
novels. But no count- 
ing-house could long 
confine a creative im- 
agination such as his, * 
and some potent drop 
of the blood of Marga- 
ret Fuller may have 
been at work—for he 
comes from the same 
stock. At all events, 
the outward seeming of 
Mr. Fuller's early ex- 
perience is the familiar 
story of the inevitable resistancé of to adopt it as a profession. This pur- 
the artistic temperament to the un- pose was subsequently abandoned, but 
congenial—a story as old as art itself, he became meanwhile an accomplished 
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musician, and has written—rumour says 
—the score of an opera or two. 

At what time he began to write fiction 
he himself could perhaps hardly tell. 
Hints are given by the few among his 
friends who know him intimately of 
poems that were lost and sketches that 
never saw the light ; but the only well- 
authenticated fact is that his first novel, 
The Chevalier of Penstert-Van*, was writ- 
ten while Mr. Fuller was still engaged 
in commercial pursuits. The manu- 
script lay long unpublished. The pub- 
lishers did not understand it; a subtle 
something in it apparently eluded their 
too solid grasp, as the personality of the 
author eludes casual acquaintance. And 
when the book finally came out in Bos- 
ton, it was in a small, experimental way, 
and under typographical disadvantages. 
Moreover, in this first edition ‘*‘ Stanton 
Page’’ was given as the name of the 
writer, and the work was not known to 
be Mr. Fuller’s until some time after its 
publication. At length, however, the 
little volume fell under the eyes of Pro- 
fessor Norton, who sent it one Christmas 
to Mr. Lowell, saying he thought it was 
something that he would like. Mr. 
Lowell liked it so much that he sought 
out the author with words of praise 
which must have given the encourage- 
ment needed by a conscientious writer. 
In 1892 the book, revised and enlarged, 
was reproduced by the Century Com- 
pany, and the author then came for the 
first time fairly before the public. 

Mr. Fuller’s second story, Zhe Chate- 
laine of La Trinité, appeared as a serial 
in the Century during the same year— 
1892—and has all the general character- 
istics, all the poetic grace of the first ; 
but his-third novel, Zhe Cliff Dwellers, 
bears scarcely a trace of resemblance to 
the foregoing. This story ran serially 
in Harper's Weekly in 1893, while the 
gaze of the world was fixed on Chicago, 
**that immense and complicated place, 
capable of yielding an infinity of cross. 
sections,’’ which it describes. With al- 
most its first line there is an abrupt de- 
parture from the author’s former man- 
ner ; a change from dreamy idealism to 
vigilant realism, as startling as though 
the roll of alarm drums had suddenly 
succeeded to the music of lutes. In 
With the Procession, however, Mr. Ful- 
ler’s fourth and latest story, there isa 
modification of this severity. The real- 
ism,is no less unswerving than before, 












but with it is a finer intellectual and ar- 
tistic quality than may be found in his 
preceding books, or in any other Ameri- 
can work of its kind. Mr. Fuller has, in 
fact, come very near to writing a very 
great novel. The story is a study of 
local civilisation. The characters with 
a solitary exception are the products of 
their environment. A native, the au- 
thor looks at the situation from the in- 
side ; a traveller, who knows Europe as 
well as his own country, he treats it 
‘without the dwarfing provincialism 
that comes from a settled home ;’’ an 
artist, he paints from this broad double 
point of view, and the picture thus cre- 
ated cannot fail to exert an influence 
greater than itself—as happens now and 
then with a work of art. One thing 
only mars the impartiality of the por- 
trayal. This is acomparison maintained 
throughout the book between European 
and American civilisations, with a bias 
in favour of the European, which the 
story’s illustrations of it scarcely justify. I 
The author may not have been conscious 
of his own attitude, or he may mean to 
make amends in another novel dealing 
with some more favourable aspect of 
local civilisation or of national life. 
For Mr. Fuller is young—yet under 
forty—and such creative faculty as his, 
such profound knowledge of human na- 
ture, and such close observation of social 
conditions at home and abroad can 
scarcely have found full and satisfying 





expression in two or three books. 

This vein of comparative criticism is 
sustained at first hand by the author 
himself, and also by Truesdale Marshall, 
a young Chicagoan who returns home 
with a predilection for Europe. The 
contrast between Truesdale and his in- 
digenous elder brother is of the subtlest, 
and a certain scene in which they are 
the actors is unsurpassed in modern fic- 
tion. The strife between them is not a 
mere encounter of two angry men; it is 
a conflict of two worlds. All the other 
characters are drawn with the same fine 
etching pencil—just a little larger than 
life. Mr. Fuller deals with types rather 
than with individuals, and thus awakens 
expectation that he may give us in time 
a novel more national in character than 
our literature has yet produced. 

Humour is hardly a characteristic of 
any of his work, and scarcely a gleam of 
it sweetens this latest book ; but there 
is wit blazing on almost every page in 














flashes that dazzle and sometimes scorch. 
And certainly there can be no question 
of the brilliancy of his style, or that Mr. 
Fuller’s art has a high technical value 
apart from everything else. Its most 
conspicuous qualities are clearness, keen- 
ness, fineness, and force. But he may 
be warned of the peril of too rapid writ- 
ing ; for in his two last novels—notably 
in the latest—there is a certain dis- 
turbing stress, as though the writing 
had been done under great nervous 
pressure, with insufficient time or an 
overmastering passion for the work 
itself. Itis to be regretted that so ar- 
tistic a book should be wholly a work 
of disintegration, of discontent and de- 
spair ; that its final effect, by reason of 
its greater power, should be but an in- 
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tensification of the depression produced 
by nearly all realistic novels of the day. 
If these books are—as the apostles of 
this school believe—the truest and the 
best pictures of our life, then the na- 
tional outlook is gloomy indeed. But 
many earnest thinkers, both writers and 
readers, do not believe these dark pictures 
to be the truest and the best that can 
be made. They claim that there is as 
much good as evil in American life, and 
that one is as susceptible of realistic 
portrayal as the other. They hold that 
realism shoul sometimes at least bring 
forth a work based upon the hopeful- 
ness, the nobility, the beauty, and the 
peace of human life. 


Nancy Huston Banks. 


THE WATCHER. = 


At his window in the wall, 


Where the mottled moonbeams fall, 


Sits the watcher, all in white, ~ 


Sleepless through the sleeping night ; 


- 


While the turning heavens swim, 
And the distant stars are dim; 
And he hears the.solemn swell 
Of the ivy-steepled bell. 


Now he sees the creeping mist, 4 

Palely, powdered amethyst, 

And the fire-fly’s flitting spark, : 
Where the shadows cluster dark ; 

Through the moonlight, far away, 


Hears the watch-dog’s mellowed bay, 


And the rumble of a train— 


Then the echoes sleep again. 


With unseeing eyes he sees 

Mist, and moon, and brooding trees, 
And the drowsy sounds he hears 
Fall unheeded on his ears, 

While he longs in hopeless pain 

For the dreams of youth again, 

And the tolling of the bell 

Deepens sadly to a knell. 


‘ 


Herbert Miller Hopkins. 





















ON LITERARY 


I, 


The craft of the writer consists, I am 
convinced, in manipulating the contents 
of his reader’s mind, that is to say, taken 
from the technical as distinguished 
from the psychologic, side in construc- 
tion. Construction is not only a matter 
of single words or sentences, but of 
whole large passages and divisions ; and 
the material which the writer manipu- 
lates is not only the single impressions, 
single ideas and emotions, stored up in 
the reader’s mind, and deposited there 
by no act of his own; but those very 
moods and trains of thought into which 
the writer, by his skilful selection of 
words and sentences, has grouped those 
single impressions, those very moods 
and trains of thought which were deter- 
mined by the writer himself. 

We have all read Mr. Stevenson’s 
Catriona. Early in that book there is a 
passage by which I can illustrate my 
meaning. It is David Balfour's walk to 
Pilrig : 

‘* My way led over Mouter’s Hill, and through 
an end of a clachan on the braeside among fields. 
There was a whirr of looms in it went from house 
to house ; bees hummed in the gardens ; the neigh- 
bours that I saw at the doorsteps talked in a 
strange tongue ; and I found out later that this 
was Picardy, a village where the French weavers 
wrought for the Linen Company. Herel got a 
fresh direction for Pilrig, my destination; and a 
little beyond, on the wayside, came by a gibbet 
and two men hanged inchains. They were dipped 
in tar, as the manner is ; the wind span them, the 
chains clattered, and the birds hung about the un- 
canny jumping-jacks and cried.” 

This half-page sounds as if it were an 
integral part of the story, one of the 
things which happened to the gallant 
but judicious David Balfour. But in 
my opinion it is not such a portion of 
the story, not an episode told for its 
own sake, but a qualifier of something 
else ; in fact, nothing but an adjective 
on a large scale. 

Let us see. The facts of the case are 
these: David Balfour, having ‘at last, 
after the terrible adventures recorded in 
Kidnapped, been saved from his enemies 
and come into his lawful property, with 
a comfortable life before him and no 
reason for disquietude, determines to 
come forward as a witness in favour of 
certain Highlanders, whom it is the 
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CONSTRUCTION. 







highest interest of the Government to 
put to death, altogether irrespective of 
whether or not they happen to be guilty 
in the matter about which they are ac- 
cused. In order to offer his testimony 
in what he imagines to be the most effi- 
cacious manner, David Balfour deter- 
mines to seek an interview with the 
Lord Advocate of Scotland ; and he is 
now on his way to his cousin of Pilrig 
to obtain a letter from him for the terri- 
ble head of the law. Nowif David Bal- 
four actually has to be sent to Pilrig for 
the letter of introduction to the Lord 
Advocate, then his walk to Pilrig is an 
intrinsic portion of the story, and what 
happened to him on his walk cannot be 
considered save as an intrinsic portion 
also. This would be true enough if we 
were considering what actually could or 
must happen to a real David Balfour in 
a real reality, not what Stevenson wants 
us to think did happen to an imaginary 
David Balfour. If a real David Balfour 
was destined, through the concatenation 
of circumstances, to walk from Edin- 
burgh to Pilrig by that particular road 
on that particular day; why, he was 
destined also—and could not escape his 
destiny—to come to the gibbet where, 
on that particular day, along that par- 
ticular road, those two malefactors were 
hanging in chains. 
But even supposing that Stevenson 
had been bound, for some reason, to 
make David Balfour take that particu- 
lar day the particular walk which must 
have brought him past that gibbet ; 
Stevenson would still have been per- 
fectly free to omit all mention of his 
seeing that gibbet, as he evidently omit- 
ted mentioning a thousand other things 
which David Balfour must have seen 
and done in the course of his adven- 
tures, because the sight of that gibbet 
in no way affected the course of the 
events which Stevenson had decided to 
relate, any more than the quality of the 
porridge which David had eaten that 
morning. And, as it happens, more- 
over, the very fact of David Balfour hav- 
ing walked that day along that road, 
and of the gibbet having been there, is, 
as we know, nothing but a make-believe 
on Stevenson’s part, and so there can 
have been no destiny at all about it. 














Therefore, I say that this episode, which 
leads to no other episode, is not an in- 
tegral part of the story, but a qualifier, 
an adjective. It acts, not upon what 
happens to the hero, but on what is felt 
by the reader. Again, let us look into 
the matter. This beginning of the 
story is, from the nature of the facts, 
rather empty of tragic events; yet 
tragic events are what Stevenson wishes 
us to live through. There is something 
humdrum in those first proceedings of 
David Balfour’s, which are to lead to 
such hairbreadth escapes. There is 
something not heroic enough in a young 
man, however heroic his intentions, 
going to ask for a letter of introduction 
toa Lord Advocate. But what can be 
done? If adventures are invented to 
fill up these first chapters, these adven- 
tures will either actually lead to some- 
thing which will complicate a plot al- 
ready quite as complicated as Stevenson 
requires, or—which is even worse—they 
will come to nothing, and leave the 
reader disappointed, incredulous, un- 
willing to attend further after having 
wasted expectations and sympathies. 
Here comes in the admirable invention 
of the gibbet. The gibbet is, so to 
speak, the shadow of coming events 
cast over the smooth earlier chapters of 
the book. With its grotesque and 
ghastly vision, it puts the reader in the 
state of mind desired : it means tragedy. 
“*T was pleased,’’ goes on David Bal- 
four, ‘‘ to be so far in the still country- 
side; but the shackles of the gibbet 
clattered in my head. ... There might 
David Balfour hang, and other lads 
pass on their errands, and think light 
of him.’’ Here the reader is not only 
forcibly reminded that the seemingly 
trumpery errand of this boy will lead to 
terrible dangers ; but he is made to feel, 
by being told that David felt (which 
perhaps at that moment David, accus- 
tomed to the eighteenth-century habit 
of hanging petty thieves along the road- 
side might not)—by being told that 
David felt, the ghastliness of that en- 
counter. 

And then note how this qualifier, this 
adjectival episode, is itself qualified. It 
is embedded in impressions of peaceful- 
ness : the hill-side, the whirr of looms 
and hum of bees, and talk of neighbours 
on doorsteps ; nay, Stevenson has added 
a note which increases the sense of peace- 
fulness by adding an element of uncon- 
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cern, of foreignness, such as we all find 
adds so much to the peaceful effect of 
travel, in the fact that the village was 
inhabited by strangers—Frenchmen— 
to whom David Balfour and the Lord 
Advocate and the Appin murder would 
never mean anything. Had the gibbet 
been on the Edinburgh Grassmarket, 
and surrounded by people commenting 
on Highland disturbances, we should 
have expected some actual adventure 
for David Balfour ; but the gibbet there, 
in the fields, by this peaceful foreign set- 
tlement, merely puts our mind in the 
right frame to be moved by the adven- 
tures which will come slowly in their 
due time. 

This is a masterpiece of constructive 
craft: the desired effect is obtained 
without becoming involved in other ef- 
fects not desired, without any debts 
being made with the reader ; even as in 
the case of the properly chosen single 
adjective, which defines the meaning of 
the noun in just the desired way, with- 
out suggesting any further definition in 
the wrong way. 

Construction—that is to say, co-ordi- 
nation. It means finding out what is 
important and unimportant, what you 
can afford and cannot afford todo. It 
means thinking out the results of every 
movement you set up in the reader’s 
mind, how that movement will work 
into, help, or mar the other movements 
which you have set up there already, or 
which you will require to set up there 
in the future. For, remember, such a 
movement does not die out at once. It 
continues and unites well or ill with its 
successors, as it has; united well or ill 
with its predecessors. You must remem- 
ber that in every kind of literary com- 
position, from the smallest essay to the 
largest novel, you are perpetually, as in 
a piece of music, introducing new ¢hemes, 
and working all the themes into one an- 
other. A theme may be a description, 
a line of argument, a whole personage ; 
but it always represents, on the part of 
the reader, a particular kind of intellec- 
tual acting and being, a particular kind 
of mood. Now, these moods, being 
concatenated in their progression, must 
be constantly altered by the other moods 
they meet ; they can never be quite the 
same the second time they appear as the 
first, nor the third as the second ; they 
must have been varied, and they ought 
to have been strengthened or made 
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more subtle by the company they have 
kept, by the things they have elbowed, 
and been — however unconsciously — 
compared and <ontrasted with; they 
ought to have become more satisfactory 
to the writer as a result of their stay in 
the reader’s mind. 

A few very simple rules might be made, 
so simple as to sound utterly childish ; 
yet how many writers observe them ? 

Do not, if you want Tom to seem a 
villain, put a bigger villain, Dick, by 
his side ; but if, for instance, like Tol- 
stoy, you want Anatole to be the trum- 
pery wicked Don Juan, put a grand, 
brilliant, intrepid Don Juan—Dologhow 
—to reduce him to vulgar proportions. 
Do not, again, break off in the midst of 
some event, unless you wish that event 
to become important in the reader’s 
mind and to react on future events ; if, 
for some reason, you have brought a 
mysterious stranger forward, but do not 
wish anything to come of his mysteri- 
ousness, be sure you strip off his mys- 
tery as prosaically as you can, before 
leaving him. And, of course, vice versa. 

I have compared literary themes to 
musical ones. The novel may be con- 
sidered as a gigantic symphony, opera, 
or oratorio, with a whole orchestra. 
The essay is a little sonata, trio, some- 
times a mere little song. But even ina 
song, how many melodic themes, har- 
monic arrangements, accents, and so 
forth! I could wish young writers, if 
they have any ear, to unravel the parts 
of a fugue, the themes of a Beethoven 
sonata. By analogy, they would learn 
a great many things. 

Leaving such learning by musical 
analogy alone, I have sometimes recom- 
mended to young writers that they 
should draw diagrams, or rather maps, 
of their essays or stories. This is, I 
think, a very useful practice, not only 
for diminishing faults of construction in 
the individual story or essay, but, what 
is more important, for showing the 
young writer what amount of progress 
he is making and to what extent he is 
becoming a craftsman. Every one will 
probably find his own kind of map or 
diagram. The one I have made use of 
to explain the meaning to some of my 
friends is as follows: Make a stroke 
with your pen which represents the first 
train of thought or mood, or the first 
group of facts you deal with. Then 
make another pen-stroke to represent 


the second, which shall be proportion- 
ately long or short according to the 
number of words or pages occupied, and 
which, connected with the first pen- 
stroke, as one articulation of a reed ‘is 
with another, will deflect to the right or 
the left according as it contains more or 
less new matter ; so that, if it grow in- 
sensibly from stroke number one, it will 
have to be almost straight, and if it con- 
tain something utterly disconnected, 
will be at right angles. Go on adding 
pen-strokes for every new train of 
thought, or mood, or group of facts, 
and writing the name along each, and 
being careful to indicate not merely the 
angle of divergence, but the respective 
length in lines. And the. look at the 
whole map. If the reader’s mind is to 
run easily along the whole story or es- 
say, and to perceive all through the nec- 
essary connection between the parts, 
the pattern you will have traced will ap- 
proximate most likely to a perfect circle 
or ellipse, the conclusion re-uniting with 
the beginning asin a perfect logical ex- 
position ; and the various pen-strokes, 
taking you gradually round this circle 
or ellipse, will correspond in length very 
exactly to the comparative importance 
or complexity of the matter to dispose 
of. But in proportion as the things 
have been made a mess of, the pattern 
will tend to the shapeless; the lines, 
after infinite tortuosities, deflections to 
the right and to the left, immense bends, 
sharp angles and bags of all sorts,- will 
probably end in a pen-stroke at the 
other end of the paper, as far off as pos- 
sible from the beginning. All this will 
mean that you have lacked general con- 
ception of the subject, that the connec- 
tion between what you began and what 
you ended with is arbitrary or acciden- 
tal, instead of being logical and organic. 
It will mean that your mind has been 
rambling, and that you have been mak- 
ing the reader’s mind ramble hopelessly, 
in all sorts of places you never intend- 
ed ; that you have wasted his time and 
strength and attention, like a person 
pretending to know his way in an intri- 
cate maze of streets, but not really know- 
ing which turning to take. Every one 
of those sharp angles has meant a lack 
of connection, every stroke returning 
back upon itself a useless digression, 
every loop an unnecessary reiteration ; 
and the entire shapelessness of your 
diagram has represented the atrocious 




















fact that the reader, while knowing 
what you have been talking about, has 
not known why you have been talking 
about it—and is, but for a number of 
random pieces of information which he 
must himself re-arrange, no wiser than 
when you began. 

What will this lead to? What will it 
make the reader expect? What will it 
actually bring the reader’s mind to? 
This is the meaning of the diagrams. 
For, remember, in literature all depends 
on what you can set the reader to do; 
if you confuse .his ideas or waste his 
energy, you can no longer do anything. 

I mentioned just now that in a case of 
bad construction the single items might 
be valuable, but that the reader was 
obliged to re-arrange them. Such re- 
arrangement is equivalent to re-writing 
the book ; and, if any one is to do that, 
it had better not be the reader, surely, 
but rather a more competent writer. 
When the badly arranged items are 
themselves good, one sometimes feels a 
mad desire to hand them over thus to 
some one else. It is like good food 
badly cooked. I think I have scarcely 
ever been so tormented with the desire 
to get a story re-written by some com- 
petent person, or even to rewrite it my- 
self, as in the case of one of the little 
volumes of the Pseudonym Series, a 
story called A Mystery of the Campagna. 
I should like every young writer to read 
it, as a perfect model of splendid mate- 
rial, imaginative and emotional, of no- 
tions and descriptions worthy of Meri- 
mée (who would have worked them into 
a companion piece to the wonderful 
Venus d’Jile), presented in such a way 
as to give the minimum of interest with 
the maximum of fatigue. It is a thing 
to make one cry merely to think of ; 
such a splendid invention, such deep 
contagious feeling for the uncanny so- 
lemnity, the deathly fascination of the 
country about Rome, worked up in a 
way which leaves no clear impression at 
all, or, if any, an impression of trivial 
student restaurant life. 

One of the chief defects of this un- 
lucky little book of genius is that a 
story of about a hundred pages is nar- 
rated by four or five different persons, 
none of whom has any particular indi- 
viduality, or any particular reason to be 
telling the story at all. The result is 
much as if you were to be made to hear 
a song in fragments, fragments helter- 
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skelter, the middle first and beginning 
last, played on different instruments. 
A similar fault of construction, you will 
remember, makes the beginning of one 
of our greatest masterpieces of passion 
and romance, Wuthering Heights, exceed- 
ingly difficult to read. As if the step- 
relations and adopted relations in the 
story were not sufficiently puzzling, 
Emily Bronté gave the narrative to sev- 
eral different people, at several different 
periods, people alternating what they 
had been told with what they actually 
witnessed. This kind of construction 
was a fault, if not of Emily Bronté’s 
own time, at least of the time in which 
many of the books which had impressed 
her most had been written, notably 
Hoffman’s, from whose AZajorat she bor- 
rowed much for Wuthering Heights. It 
is historically an old fault for the same 
reason which makes it a fault with be- 
ginners, namely, that it is undoubtedly 
easier to narrate in the first person, or 
as an eye-witness, and that it is easier 
to co-ordinate three or four sides of an 
event by boxing them mechanically as 
so many stories one in the other, than 
to arrange the various groups of per- 
sons and acts as in real life, and to 
change the point of view of the reader 
from one to the other. These mechani- 
cal divisions also seem to give the writer 
courage : it is like the series of ropes 
which takes away the fear of swim- 
ming: one thinks one might always 
catch hold of one of them, but, mean- 
while, one usually goes under water all 
the same. I have no doubt that most 
of the stories which we have all written 
between the ages of fifteen and twenty 
were either in the autobiographical or 
the epistolary form, that they had in- 
troduction set in introduction like those 
of Scott, that they shifted narrator as 
in Wuthering Heights, and altogether re- 
produced, in their immaturity, the forms 
of an immature period of novel-writing, 
just as Darwinians tell us that the feet 
and legs of babies reproduce the feet 
and legs of monkeys. For, difficult as 
it is to realise, the apparently simplest 
form of construction is by far the most 
difficult; and the straightforward nar- 
rative of men and women’s feelings and 
passions, of anything save their merest 
outward acts; the narrative which 
makes the thing pass naturally before 
the reader’s mind, is by far the most 
difficult, as it is the most perfect. You 
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will remember that /udie and Clarissa 
are written in letters, Werther and 
Adolphe as confessions with postscripts ; 
nay, that even Homer and the Aradian 
Nights cannot get along save on a sys- 
tem of narrative within narrative; so 
long does it take to get to the straight- 
forward narrative of Thackeray, let 
alone that of Tolstoy. For a narrative 
may be in the third person, and may 
leave out all mention of eye-witness nar- 
ration, and yet be far from what I call 
straightforward. Take, for instance, 
the form of novel adopted by George 
Eliot in Adam Bede, Middlemarch, De- 
ronda—in all save her masterpiece, 
which has the directness of an autobiog- 
raphy— Zhe Mill on the Floss. This 
form I should characterise as that of the 
novel built up in scenes, and it is well 
worth your notice because it is more or 
less the typical form of the English 
three-volume novel. It represents a 
compromise with that difficult thing, 
straightforward narrative ; and the au- 
tobiographical, the epistolary, the nar- 
ration-within-narration dodges have 
merely been replaced by another dodge 
for making things easier for the writer 
and less efficacious for the reader, the 
dodge of arranging the matter as much 
as possible as in a play, with narrative 
or analytic connecting links. By this 
means a portion of the story is given 
with considerable efficacy ; the dialogue 
and gesture, so to speak, are made as 
striking as possible ; in fact, we get all 
the apparent lifelikeness of a play. I 
say the apparent lifelikeness, because a 
play is in reality excessively unlifelike, 
owing to the necessity of things, which 
could not have happened together, being 
united in time and place ; to quantities 
of things being said which never could 
have been said nor even thought; to 
scenes being protracted, rendered ex- 
plicit and decisive far beyond possibility, 
merely because of other scenes (if we 
may call them scenes), the hundred 
other fragments of speech and frag- 
ments of action which really made the 
particular thing happen, having to be 
left out. This is a necessity on the 
stage because the scene cannot be 
changed sufficiently often, and because 
you cannot let people remain for an in- 
stant without talking either to some one 
else or to themselves. But this neces- 
sity, when applied to a novel, actually 
mays the action, and, what is worse, 
alters the conception of the action, for 
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the form in which any story is told in- 
evitably reacts on the matter. 

Take Adam Bede. The hero is sup- 
posed to be exceedingly reserved, more 
than reserved, one of those strenuous 
natures which cannot express their feel- 
ings even to themselves, and run away 
and hide in a hole whenever they do 
know themselves to be feeling. But, 
owing to the division of the book into 
scenes, and connecting links between 
the scenes, one has the impression of 
Adam Bede, perpetually en scéne, with 
appropriate background of carpenter’s 
shop or wood, and a chorus of village 
rustics; Adam Bede always saying 
something or doing something, talking 
to his dog, shouldering his tools, eating 
his breakfast, in such a way that the 
dullest spectators may recognise what 
he is feeling and thinking. Now, to 
make an inexplicit personage always 
explain himself is only equalled by mak- 
ing an unanalytical person perpetually 
analyse himself ; and, by the system of 
scenes, by having to represent the per- 
sonage walking immersed in thoughts, 
hurrying along full of conflicting feel- 
ings, this is the very impression which we 
get, on the contrary, about Arthur and 
Hetty, whose misfortunes were certainly 
not due to over-much introspection. 

Now you will mark that this division 
into scenes and connecting links occurs 
very much less in modern French nov- 
els: in them, indeed, when a scene is 
given, it is because a scene actually took 
place, not because a scene was a con- 
venient way of showing what was going 
on; and I think you will all remember 
that in Tolstoy’s great novels one scarce- 
ly has the sense of there being any 
scenes at all, not more so than in real 
life. Pierre’s fate is not sealed in a 
given number of interviews with Heléne ; 
nor is the rupture between Anna and 
Wronsky—although its catastrophe is 
brought about, as it must be, by a spe- 
cial incident—the result of anything 
save imperceptible disagreements every 
now and then, varied with an outbreak 
of jealousy. Similarly, in Tolstoy you 
never know how many times Levine 
went to the house of Kitty’s parents, 
nor whether Pierre had twenty or two 
thousand interviews with Natacha; you 
only know that it all happens as it in- 
evitably must, and happens, as most 
things in this world do, by the force of 
accumulated action. 


Vernon Lee. 
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MIDSUMMER IN THE CITY. 


(East Srpe.) 


Gray pave, gray dust ; a blur of heavy heat. 

It seems as if God’s breath had never been 
Blown over waves of crested, yellowing wheat 

Or fields wherein rich grasses bend and lean, 

To bless this dreadful spot with dreams of green, 
Deep, shadowy, world-old forests, cool and sweet. 


Gaunt, staggering houses leer upon the street 
Like loathly hags, half-witches, sometime seen 
Or guessed at in some midnight mountain-meet. 
Day shows its shame ; night’s an accurséd screen 
Whereunder vile things slink, obscure, unclean, 
That hide at the first coming of dawn’s feet. 


Black, slimy passages worm through the block 
Like roots, and midway burst in hideous flower 
Of fetid courts—foul, formless, vague, that shock 
Like some abortion born to make an hour 
One shuddering remembrance of Hell’s power 


And Heaven itself seem but a dreary mock. 


Look down into this evil flower, this sink, 
This loathsome pit, where puny children crawl. 

What breasts could give such bloodless creatures drink ? 
What fiend could father them? If that were all! 
You blench, you pale. Is God, then, out of call ? 

Ah, but perchance He sleeps, or eats, you think ? 


Nay, look, look down. What! does it stir the hair? 
True ! souls rot there like bodies, if one knows. 

*Tis the Sphinx-riddle. Guess it, if you dare. 
The answer? This. See, yonder, where there goes 
A ragged child that hugs a ruined rose 

With eyes of rapture innocent as prayer. 






Perley A. Child. 
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ANDREW LANG AS A POET. 


When the little volume of Ballads and 
Lyrics of Old France appeared in its 
dainty white and gold in 1872, more 
than one lover of poetry felt 


“like a man abroad at morn 
When first the liquid note beloved of men 
Comes flying over many a windy wave 
To Britain.” 
The voice, indeed, was not wholly new, 
but it was young and singularly sweet ; 
and in it there were cadences the fresh- 
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ness and tenderness of which were of 
delightful promise at a moment when 
Tennyson and Swinburne were devoting 
themselves to ‘‘Queen Mary’’ and 
“* Bothwell,’’ when William Morris was 
wasting brilliant craftsmanship on the 
** #Eneid,’’ and Browning was revelling 
in the Hesperian bowers of ‘‘ Red Cot- 
ton Nightcap Country.’’ Mr. Lang has 
himself somewhat despitefully imputed 
to his early work ‘‘the demerits of 
imitative and even of undergraduate 
rhyme,” but while one may admit that 
the poet had not found Aimse/f when he 
penned such lines as 
‘* The languid sunset, mother of roses, 
Lingers, a light on the magic seas,” 

there was more than sufficient in Ballads 
and: Lyrics to justify ‘* people he liked in 








liking them’’ and certain unconsidered 
strangers in expecting memorable things 
from him. Confining one’s self to the 
original poems—though the transla- 
tions, which fill more than half the vol- 
ume, afford admirable proof of metrical 
equipment and poetic sympathy—need 
one do more in the way of evidence 
than refer to the gentle tenderness of 
** Twilight on Tweed,’’ with its *‘ water 
from the Border hills,’’ its air haunted 
by the ballads “*‘ borne out of long ago,"’ 
its trout plashing beneath the blossomed 
tree, and its glimpse of green Eildon ; 
or to the fine conception of ‘‘ They hear 
the Sirens for the second time ;’’ or the 
spiritual elevation of “‘ The Lost Path”’ 
—that forgotten mode of ecstasy 
‘whereby, as Porphyry saith, his soul, 
becoming free from his deathly flesh, 
was made one with the Spirit that is in 
the World?’ One sonnet, however, I 
must quote—aglow with the yearning 
and vision of the poetic twenties, before 
Mr. Lang dallied in the primrose paths 
of the Ballade, and long before he be- 
gan to gibe at ‘‘the mavis of his early 
morn.’’ Itis called ‘‘ Metempsychosis.’’ 
** T shall not see thee, nay, but I shall know, 
Perchance, thy grey eyes in another's eyes, 
Shall guess thy curls in gracious locks that flow 
On purest brows, yea, and in swift surmise 
Shall follow and track and find thee in disguise 
Of all sad things, and fair, where sunsets glow, 
When through the scent of heather, faint and low, 
The weak wind whispers to the day that dies. 


‘** From all sweet art, and out of all ‘‘ old rhyme,” 

Thine eyes and lips are light and song to me; 
The shadows of the beauty of all time, 

Carven and sung, are only shapes of thee ; 
Alas, the shadowy shapes ! ah, sweet my dear, 
Shall life or death bring all thy being near ?”’ 
Here, too—in verse so musical that in 
reading it after rhymed measures one 
does not for some time perceive that it 
is rhymeless—we have the poet's first 
conception of Helen of Troy. It is in- 
teresting to note that for nearly twenty 
years, off and on, Mr. Lang has devoted 
himself to the worship of that imperish- 
able beauty. His most important work 
consists of her story, and again as late 
as 1890, when he collaborated with Mr. 
Rider Haggard in one of the most strik- 
ingly picturesque and imaginative—and 
strangely enough one of the least appre- 
ciated—of recent romances, Zhe World’s 

















Desire, it was Helen who was the hero- 
ine. 

So far as I can gather, the most popu- 
lar of Mr. Lang’s poems is the XX//. 
Ballades in Blue China (1880). They are 
delightful reading ; airy, graceful, hu- 
morous; the freaks and fancies of a 
very Ariel. Recollect the melody of the 
** Ballade of the Midnight Forest,’’ the 
delicious quaintness of the ‘“* Blue 
China”’ of the reign of the Emperor 
Hwang, the racy piquancy of the ‘* Bal- 
lade of the Tweed,’’ the characteristic 
envoy of ‘‘ The Royal Game of Golf’’— 
** Prince, faith you’re improving a wee, 

And, Lord, man, they tell me you’ re keen ; 

Tak’ the best o’ advice that can be, 

Tak’ aye tent to be up on the green !” 

how we laughed over all that fifteen 
years ago, and how often we have smiled 
since! But, alas, with the exception of 
the fine sonnet *‘ In Ithaca,’’ I find little 
that fulfils the early promise. Two 
years later, however, Helen of Troy, in 
six books—nearly 2500 lines—realised 
the expectations which had been aroused 
by the reading of the volume of 1872. 

The lines of the poets of to-day have 
fallen in pleasant places; an ode ora 
ballad suffices to create a reputation. 
One can almost regret, for #s sake, that 
the publication of Helen of Troy was not 
postponed for a dozen years. What a 
**splash’’ it would have made in these 
days of small outputs and quick re- 
turns! On the other hand, it may rec- 
oncile the great army of the disappoint- 
ed to remember that so noble a piece of 
work has never passed into a second edi- 
tion, and that in the survey of recent 
poetic achievement the references to it 
are by no means as plentiful as mice in 
Patagonia. It may be that age Aas with- 
ered and custom staled the infinite vari- 
ety of the ‘‘dream of the world’s 
youth ;’’ possibly we are tired of phan- 
toms, and hunger for the womanhood 
of our time; but one would have 
thought that the old story had not yet 
lost its spell, especially when told with 
the beauty and power, the imagination, 
the vivid truthfulness, the emotion, 
which lift these six books into the re- 
gion of great poetry. 

The claim I have made for this epic- 
in-little is a large one, but did space 
allow it would be easy, and no less 
pleasant, to substantiate it by quota- 
tion. In this case, however, any reason- 
ably limited extracts would resemble 
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the bricks of the house-agent in Hier- 
ocles. From the first appearance of 
Helen with Hermione, 


‘* A little maiden of long summers three,’ 


nestling against her bosom—I had 
thought Mr. Lang despised children, 
but what poet does not love them ?—and 
peeping out half afraid at the strangers, 
down to the strangely placid time when 
she and Menelaus, once more together 
in the old home, beheld 


‘* The counted years of mortal life go by,”’ 


the story is full of rememberable pas- 
sages. Asina dream, forgetful of the 
past, spell-drawn by fate, Helen wan- 
ders forth to her destiny, innocent and 
unconscious, 


‘When the red rose of dawn outburned the 
white ;” 

and this dream-state continues through 
the long voyage by many an island fort 
and haven, past red-prow’d barks Egyp- 
tian, the rich island-town begirt by 
war, the lonely tunny-fisher on his rocky 
watch-tower, and long afterwards, till 
Paris slays in her presence his own son 
by GEnone and CEnone’s curse descends 
upon her. Then by the will of the evil 
goddess the cloud rolls away from Hel- 
en’s memory, and she knows herself, 
and sees her home, the city of the rifted 
hill, fair Lacedemon, and hears the cry 
of her little child. This lapse and tem- 
porary restoration of memory are the 
most tragic and pathetic incidents in 
the poem, and they are matched by the 
appearance of Cénone, first at the fu- 
neral pile of her son, and, long years 
afterwards, at that of the father who 
unwittingly slew him. Of the same 
lofty strain is Helen’s contempt for 
Paris and her seclusion from the little 
world she lived in. 


‘* But she, in longing for her lord and home, 
And scorn of her wild lover, did withdraw 
From all men’s eyes; but in the night would 
roam 
Till drowsy watchmen of the city saw 
A shadowy shape that chill’d the night with 
awe, 
Treading the battlements ; and like a ghost 
She stretched her lovely arms without a flaw 
In shame and longing to the Argive host.’’ 


Nor can similar praise be denied to the 
closing scene in which Menelaus, after 
the sack of Ilion, bade the army fall 
upon her and stone her to death. 
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‘* But each man stood and mused on Helen’s face, 
And her undream’d of beauty, brought so 
nigh 

On that bleak plain, within that ruin’d place ;” 
and let fall the gathered flints and stole 
away. 

But what notion does all this give of 
the poem? None; in these cases the 
critics, like the auld folk in a bunker, 
*‘are nae gude ava’,’’ and the epic no 
less than the golfing is discredited. 

In 1885 Mr. Lang published Rhymes a 
la Mode, and in 1888 Grass of Parnassus, 
and of these I have left myself scant 
room to speak. Among some beautiful 
poems and many lovely lines—witness 
these rudely torn from their context— 

‘** Between the green sky and the grey ;” 

“* Beside his friends, on the grey hill, 

Where rains weep, and the curlews shrill, 
And the brown water wanders by ;” 


‘* Hush, ah hush, the scythes are saying ,” 


and such poems as ‘‘ Almz Matres,”’ 
** Desiderium,’’ ‘‘ Romance,”’ ‘‘ Seekers 
for a City,’’ ‘‘ Clevedon Church,’’ and 


‘*Pen and Ink’’—one finds that the 
poet has reverted to the merry, dilet- 
tante, half-mocking spirit of the XX/Z/. 
Ballades. A curious significance seems 
to be given to this reversion by the per- 
sonal note in ‘* The Spinet.”’ 
‘* A jingling harmony it makes, 
My heart, my lyre, my old Spinet, 
And now a memory it wakes, 
And now the music means ‘ forget,’ 
And little heed the player takes 
Howe’er the thoughtful critic fret.”’ 
Worse still, in Ban and Arriere Ban, 
issued last year, Mr. Lang ‘* blasphemes 
the great white goddess to her face’’ in 
‘The Poet’s Apology.’’ Who would 
have suspected this in the author of the 
Ballads and Lyrics of Old France ; who 
can forgive it in the author of Helen of 
Troy? 
‘* Scanty sacrifice she won 
When her very best she'd done, 
And at her they poked their fun 
In Reviews.” 
As if that mattered a single particle ! 


William Canton. 


THE LOVER TO HIS VERSE. 


Little lyric, lightly lilting, 
Swiftly speed thy flight to her, 

Armed with love go bravely tilting, 
Strive her armoured heart to stir. 

Tell her in thy soft, impassioned 
Speech the story of the night 

When thy tender lines were fashioned, 
Born of love’s enduring light : 

How when evening deepened, darkened, 
Sweeping sunlight from the land, 

You and I together hearkened 
For her whisper of command. 

Had it reached us—then together 
We had hastened to her side, 

There through clouds and shining weather, 
Calm, contented, to abide. 

Little lyric, full fruition 
Of a gladness and a pain, 

Tell her, this shall be your mission, 
That to win her I am fain ; 

That to woo her, storm her, sue her 
In my heart dim pleadings stir ; 

Singing, ringing, winging to her, 
Little lyric, soften her ! 


Guy Wetmore Carryl. 
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DRUMSHEUGH’S LOVE STORY. 


By THE AUTHOR OF-‘‘ BESIDE THE BONNIE BRIER Busu.”’ 


When Leezabeth brought word that 
Dr. MacLure had ridden into the ‘‘close,”’ 
Drumsheugh knew for what end he had 
come, but it was characteristic of Drum- 
tochty that after they had exhausted 
local affairs, he should be stricken dumb 
and stare into the fire with averted face. 
For a space the doctor sat silent, because 
we respected one another's souls in the 
Glen, and understood the agony of seri- 
ous speech, but at last he judged it right 
to give assistance. 

““ Ye said laist nicht that ye hed some- 
thing tae say.”’ 

‘*A’m comin’ tae’t ; juist gie me twa 
meenuts mair.’’ But it was ten before 
Drumsheugh opened his mouth, al- 
though he arranged himself in his chair 
and made as though he would speak 
three times. 

‘* Weelum,”’ he said at last, and then 
he stopped, for his courage had failed. 

‘‘A’m hearin’, Drum; tak yir ain 
time ; the fire’s needin’ mendin’,’’ and 
the light, blazing up suddenly, showed 
another Drumsheugh than was known 
on Muirtown market. 

‘It’s no easy, Weelum, tae say ony- 
thing that gangs deeper than the weather 
an’ cattle beasts.”’ Drumsheugh passed 
his hand across his forehead, and Mac- 
Lure’s pity was stirred. 

““Gin ye hae dune onything wrang, 
an’ ye want tae relieve yir mind, ye may 
lippen tae me, Drumsheugh, though it 
titch yir life. A’ can haud ma tongue, 
an’ a’m a leal man.”’ 

** A’ thocht it wesna that,’’ as Drums- 
heugh shook his head ; ‘‘a’m jidgin’ 
that ye hae a sorrow the Glen disna ken, 
and wud like an auld freend tae feel the 
wecht o’t wi’ ye.”’ 

Drumsheugh looked as if that was 
nearer the mark, but still he was silent. 

‘* A’ ken what ye’ re feelin’, for a’ cud- 
na speak masel,’’ and then he added, at 
the sight of his friend’s face, ‘‘ Dinna 
gar yirsel speak against yir wull. We 
‘ill say naethin’ mair aboot it.... 
Did ye hear o’ Hillocks coupin’ intae 
the drift till there wes naethin’ seen but 
his heels, and Gormack sayin’, ‘ Whar 
are ye aff tae noo, Hillocks?* ”’ 

** A’ maun speak,” burst out Drums- 


heugh ; ‘‘a’ve carried ma tribble for 
mair than thirty year, and cud hae borne 
it till the end, but ae thing a’ canna 
stand, an’ that is, that aither you or me 
dee afore a’ve cleared ma name.” 

** Yir name ?’’ and the doctor regarded 
Drumsheugh with amazement. 

““ Aye, ma character; a’ve naethin’ 
else, Weelum, naither wife nor bairns, 
so a’m jealous o’t, though fouk michtna 
think it. 

‘* Noo, gin onybody in Muirtown askit 
ma certeeficat o’ a Drumtochty neebur, 
gie me his answer,’’ and Drumsheugh 
turned suddenly on MacLure, who was 
much confused. 

“Nae Drumtochty man wud say ony 
ill o’ ye; he daurna, for ye’ve gien him 
nae occasion, an’ ye surely ken that yir- 
sel withoot askin’.”’ But Drumsheugh 
was still waiting. 

“‘He micht say that ye were juista 
wee,’’ and then he broke off, ‘‘ but what 
need ye care for the havers of a market ? 
Fouk ’ill hae their joke.”’ 

‘* Ye said a.wee; what is’t, Weelum ?”’ 
and the doctor saw there was to be no 
escape. 

‘“ Weel, they micht maybe say be- 
hind yir back, Drum, what some o’ them 
wud say tae yir face, meanin’ nae evil, 
ye ken, that ye were... carefu’, in 
fact, an’ . . . keen aboot the baubees. 
Naethin’ mair nor worse than that, as 
a’m sittin’ here.’’ 

** Naethin’ mair, said ye?’’ Drums- 
heugh spoke with much bitterness— 
‘‘an’ is yon little? ‘Carefu’’; ye’rea 
gude-hearted man, Weelum; miser’s 
nearer it, a’m dootin’, a wratch that ’ill 
hae the laist penny in a bargain, and no 
spend a saxpence gin he can keep it.’’ 

MacLure saw it was nota time to speak. 

**They’ve hed mony a lauch in the 
train ower ma tigs wi’ the dealers, an’ 
some o’ them wud hae liked tae hev cam 
aff as weel—a cratur like Milton; but 
what dis Burnbrae, ’at coonted his verra 
livin’ less than his principles, or auld 
Domsie, that’s dead an’ gane noo, ‘at 
wud hae spent his laist shillin’ sending 
a laddie tae the College—he gied it tae 
me aince het, like the man he wes—or 
the minister, wha wud dee raither than 
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condescend tae a meanness, or what 
can... Marget Hoo think o’ me?’ 
and the wail in Drumsheugh’s voice 
went to the heart of MacLure. 

‘*Dinna tak on like this, Drum ; it’s 
waesome tae hear ye, an’ it’s clean 
havers ye’re speakin’ the nicht. Didna 
Domsie get mony a note frae ye for his 
college laddies ?—a’ve heard him on’t— 
an’ it wes you ‘at paid Geordie Hoo’s 
fees, an’ wha wes’t brocht Sir George 
an’ savit Annie Mitchell’s life . . . ?” 

‘“That didna cost me muckle in the 
end, sin’ it wes your daein’ an’ no mine ; 
an’ as for the bit fees for the puir schol- 
ars, they were naethin’ ava. 

‘* Na, na, Weelum, it ’ill no dae. A’ 
ken the hert o’ ye weel, and ye ’ill stan’ 
by yir freend through fair and foul ; but 
a’m gaein’ tae clear things up aince for 
a’; a'll never gang through this again. 

“It’s no the Glen a’m thinkin’ aboot 
the nicht ; a’ wud like tae hae their gude 
opinion, an’ a’m no what they're consid- 
erin’ me, but a’ canna gie them the facts 
o’ the case, an’... a’ maun juist dee 
as a’ hev lived. 

** What cuts me tae the hert is that 
the twa fouk a’ luve sud hae reason tae 
jidge me a miser; ane o’ them wull 
never ken her mistake, but a’ll pit masel 
richt wi’ the ither. Weelum, for what 
div ye think a’ve been scrapin’ for a’ 
thae years ?”’ 

*“ Weel, gin ye wull hae ma mind,”’ 
said the doctor, slowly, *‘ a’ believed ye 
hed been crossed in luve, for ye telt me 
as much yersel. . _ 

“*Ye’re richt, Weelum ; a’ll tell ye 
mair the nicht ; gang on.”’ 

‘**It cam tae ma mind that ye turned 
tae bargainin’ an’ savin’, no for greed— 
a’ kent there wes nae greed in ye; div 
ye suppose a’ cudna tell the differ atween 
ma freend an’ Milton ?—but for a troke 
tae keep yir mind aff... aff yir sor- 
row.”’ 

““ Thank ye, Weelum, thank ye kind- 
ly, but it wesna even that that a’ve lived 
barer than ony plooman for the best 
part o’ ma life; a’ tell ye, beyond ma 
stockin’ a’m no worth twa hunder pund 
this nicht. 

““It wes for anither a’ githered, an’ 
as fast as I got the gear a’ gied it awa,’’ 
and Drumsheugh sprang to his feet, his 
eyes shining ; “‘ it wes for luve’s sake a’ 
haggled an’ schemed an’ stairved an’ 
toiled till a’ve been a byword at kirk 
and-market for nearness ; a’ did it a’ an’ 


bore it a’ for ma luve, an’ for... ma 
luve a’ wud hae dune ten times mair. 

‘* Did ye ken wha it wes, Weelum ?’’ 

‘*Ye never mentioned her name, but 
a’ jaloosed, an’ there’s nane like her in 
the Glen... .” 

‘* No, nor in braid Scotland for me! 
She ’ill aye be the bonniest as weel as the 
noblest o’ weemen in ma een till they be 
steikit in deith. But ye never saw Mar- 
get in her bloom, when the blossom wes 
on the tree, for a’ mind ye were awa in 
Edinburgh thae years, learning yir busi- 
ness. 

** A’ left the schule afore she cam, an’ 
the first time a’ ever kent Marget richt 
wes the day she settled wi’ her mither 
in the cottar’s hoose on Drumsheugh, 
an’ she’s hed ma hert sin’ that ’oor. 

“‘It wesna her winsome face nor her 
gentle ways that drew me, Weelum ; it 
wes... her soul, the gudeness ‘at © 
lookit oot on the warld through yon 
grey een, sae serious, thochtfu’, kindly. 

‘Nae man cud say a rouch word or 
hae a ill thocht in her presence; she 
made ye better juist tae hear her speak 
an’ stan’ aside her at the wark. 

‘** A’ hardly ever spoke tae her for the 
three year she wes wi’s, an’ a’ said na 
word o’ luve. A’ houpit some day tae 
win her, an’ a’ wes mair than content tae 
hae her near me. Thae years were bit- 
ter tae me aifterwards, but, man, a’ 
wudna be withoot them noo ; they’ re a’ 
the time a’ ever hed wi’ Marget. 

‘‘A’m a-wearyin’ ye, Weelum, wi’ 
what can be little mair than havers tae 
anither man ;” but at the look on the 
doctor’s face, he added, ‘* A’ll tell ye a’ 
then, an’... a’ll never mention her 
name again. Ye’re the only man ever 
heard me say ‘ Marget’ like this. 

‘* Weelum, a’ wes a man thae days, 
an’ thochts cam tae me ’at gared the 
he-t leap in ma briest, and ma blude rin 
like the Tochty in flood. Whena’ drave 
the scythe through the corn in hairst, 
and Marget lifted the gowden swathe 
ahint me, a’ said, ‘ This is hoo a’ll toil 
an’ fecht for hera’ the days o’ oor life’ ; 
an’ when she gied me the sheaves at the 
mill for the threshin’, ‘ This is hoo she 
ill bring a’ guid things tae ma hame.’ 

‘* Aince her hand touched mine—a’ see 
a withered forget-me-not among the aits 
this meenut—an’ . . . that wes the only 


time ; a’ never hed her hand in mine 
. a’ hoddit the floor, an’, Weelum, 
a’ hev it tae this day. 

















‘** There’s a stile on the road tae the 
hill, an’ a hawthorn tree at the side o’t ; 
it wes there she met me ae sweet simmer 
evenin’, when the corn wes turnin’ yel- 
low, an’ telt me they wud be leavin’ 
their hoose at Martinmas. Her face hed 
a licht on it a’ hed never seen. ‘A’m 
tae be marrie’t,’ she said, ‘tae William 
Howe... °' 

‘*Puir lad, puir lad, aifter a’ yir 
houps ; did ye lat her ken ?’’ 

‘* Na, na; it wes ower late, an’ wud 
only hae vexed her. Howeand her hed 
been bairns thegither, an’ a’ve heard he 
wes kind tae her father when he wes 
sober (weakly), an’ so... he gct her 
hert. A’ cudna hae changed her, but 
a’ micht hae made her meeserable. 

‘‘ A’ leaned ower that stile for twa 
lang oors. Mony atime a’ve been there 
sin’ then, by nicht and day. ~Hoo the 
Glen wud lauch, for a’m no the man 
they see. A’ saw the sun gae doon that 
nicht, an’ a’ felt the darkness fa’ on me, 
an’ a’ kent the licht hed gane oot o’ ma 
life for ever.”’ 

““Ye carried yersel like a man, 
though,’’ and the doctor’s voice was full 
of pride, ‘‘ but ye’ve hed a sair battle, 
Drum, an’ nae man tae say weel dune.”’ 

‘*Dinna speak that wy, Weelum, for 
a’m no sae gude as ye’re thinkin’ ; frae 
that oor tae Geordie’s illness a’ never 
spak ae word o’ kindness tae Marget, 
an’ gin hatred wud hae killed him, she 
wud hae lost her bridegroom. 

““Gude forgie me,’’ and the drops 
stood on Drumsheugh’s forehead. 
** When Hoo cudna pay, and he wes tae 
be turned oot of Whinnie Knowe, a’ 
lauched tae masel, though there isna a 
kinder, simpler heart in the Glen than 
puir Whinnie’s. There maun be some 
truth in thae auld stories aboot a deevil ; 
he hed an awfu’ grup o’ me the end o’ 
that year. 

‘** But a’ never hatit her; a’ think a’ve 
luvit her mair every year ; and when a’ 
thocht o’ her trachlin’ in some bit hoosie 
as a plooman’s wife, wha wes fit fora 
castle, ma hert wes melted. 

‘“* Gin she hed gien me her luve, wha 
never knew a’ wantit it, a’ wud hae spilt 
ma blude afore ye knew care, an’ though 
ye sees me naethin’ but a cankered, con- 
trackit auld carle this day, a’ wud hae 
made her happy aince, Weelum. A’ 
wes different when a’ wes young,’’ and 
Drumsheugh appealed to his friend. 

** Dinna misca yersel tae me, Drum ; 
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it’s nae use,’’ said the doctor, with a 
shaky voice. 

‘‘ Weel, it wesna tae be,’’ resumed 
Drumsheugh after a little; ‘‘a’ cudna 
be her man, but it seemed tae me ae day 
that a’ micht work for Marget a’ the 
same, an’ naebody wud ken. So a’ 
gied intae Muirtown an’ got a writer—”’ 

The doctor sprang to his feet in such 
excitement as was hardly known in 
Drumtochty. 

‘*What a fule ye’ve made o’ the 
Glen, Drumsheugh, and what a heepo- 
crite ye’ve been. It wes you then that 
sent hame the money frae Ameriky ‘at 
cleared Whinnie’s feet and set Marget 
and him up bien (plentiful) like on their 
merrige,’’ and then MacLure could do 
the rest for himself without assistance. 

**It wud be you tae ’at started Whin- 
nie again aifter the Pleuro took his cat- 
tle, for he wes aye an unlucky wratch, 
an’ if it wesna you that deed oot in New 
York and savit him ten years ago, when 
the stupid body pit his name tae Pig- 
gie’s bill. It’s you ’at wes Winnie’s far- 
awa’ cousin, wha hed gotten rich and 
sent hame help through the lawyer, an’ 
naebody suspeckit onything. 

‘** Drumsheugh’’—and the doctor, who 
had been finding the room too small for 
him, came to.a halt opposite his friend 
—‘‘ye're the maist accomplished leear 
‘at’s ever been born in Drumtochty, 
an’... the best mana’ ever saw. Eh, 
Drum,’ and MacLure’s voice sank, ‘‘ hoo 
little we kent ye. It’s an awfu’ peety 
Domsie didna hear o’ this afore he slip- 
pit awa’; a’ can see him straichtenin’ 
himsel at the story. Jamie Soutar ’ill 
be michty when he getsa haud o’t. .. .”’ 

Twice Drumsheugh had tried to inter- 
rupt MacLure and failed, but now he 
brought his hand down upon the table. 

‘Wud ye daur, Weelum, tae mention 
ae word a’ hae telt ye ootside this room ? 
gin a’ thocht ye wes the man ” And 
Drumsheugh’s face was blazing. 

“Quiet, man, quiet! Ye ken a’ 
wudna withoot yir wull; but juist ae 
man, Jamie Soutar. Ye ’ill lat me 
share’t wi’ Jamie.”’ 

‘*No even Jamie; an’ a’m ashamed 
tae hae telt yersel, for it looks like boast- 
in’; an’ aifter a’ it wes a bit o’ comfort 
tae me in ma cauldrife life. 

‘It's been a gey lang trial, Weelum ; 
ye canna think what it wes tae see her 
sittin’ in the kirk ilka Sabbath wi’ her 
man, tae follow her face in the Psalms, 
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tae catch her een in the Saicrament, an’ 
tae ken that a’ never wud say ‘ Marget’ 
tae her in luve. 

**For thirty year an’ maira’ve studied 
her, an’ seen her broon hair that wes 
like gowd in the sunlight turn grey, and 
care score lines on her face, but every 
year she’s comelier in ma een. 

‘** Whinnie telt us his tribble aboot the 
bill in the kirkyaird, an’ a’ saw the marks 
o'tin her look. There wes a tear ran 
doon her cheek in the prayer, an’ a’... . 
cud hae greet wi’ her, an’ then ma hert 
loupit wi’ joy, for a’ thocht there ’ill be 
nae tear next Sabbath. 

““Whinnie got the siller, frae his 
cousin, ye ken, through the week, an’ 
settled his debt on Friday. A’ met him 
on the street, an’ made him buy a silk 
goon for Marget: . . . a’ gied wi’ him 
tae choose it, for he’s little jidgment, 
Whinnie.”’ 

** A’ wes in the train that day masel,”’ 
broke in the doctor, ‘‘ an’ a’ mind Hil- 
locks daffin’ wi’ ye that nae wumman 
cud get a goon oot o’ you. Sic fules an’ 
waur.”’ 

‘* A’ didna mind that, no ae straw, 
Weelum, for Marget wes ten year 
younger next Sabbath, an’ she wore ma 
goon on the Saicrament. A’ kent what 
bocht it, an’ that wes eneuch for me. 

** It didna maitter what the Glen said, 
but ae thing gied tae ma hert, an’ that 
wes Marget’s thocht o’ me... buta’ 
daurna clear masel. 

** We were stannin’ thegither ae Sab- 
bath’’—Drumsheugh spoke as one giv- 
ing a painful memory, on which he had 
often brooded—‘‘ an’ gaein’ ower the 
market, an’ Hillocks says, ‘ A’ dinna ken 


the man or wumman ’at ’ill get a baubee 
oot o’ you, Drumsheugh. Ye’re the 
hardest lad in ten pairishes.’ 

‘* Marget passed that meenut tae the 


kirk, an’ . . . a’ saw her look. Na, it 
wesna scorn, nor peety; it wes sor- 
Paw. ss This wes a bien hoose in the 


auld day when she wes on the fairm, an’ 
she wes wae tae see sic a change in me. 
A’ hed tae borrow the money through 
the lawyer, ye ken, an’ it wes a fecht 
payin’ it wi’ interest. Aye, but it wes a 
pleesure tae, a’ that a’ll ever hev, 
Weelum. .. .”’ 

‘Did ye never want tae tell 
her ?’’ and the doctor looked curiously 
at Drumsheugh. 

** Juist aince, Weelum, in her gairden, 
an’ the day Geordie deed. Marget 
thankit me for the college fees and bit 
expenses a’ hed paid. ‘A father cudna 
hae been kinder tae ma laddie,’ she 
said, an’ she laid her hand on ma airm. 
‘Ye’re a gude man, a’ see it clear this 
day, an’... mahertis . . . warm tae 
ye. A’ ran oot o’ the gairden. A’ 
micht hae broken doon. Oh! gin Geor- 
die hed been ma ain laddie an’ Marget 

. . ma wife.’ 

MacLure waited a little, and then he 
quietly left, but first he laid his hand on 
his friend’s shoulder to show that he 
understood. 

After he had gone, Drumsheugh 
opened his desk and took out a with- 
ered flower. He pressed it again and 
again to his lips, and each time he said 
‘“* Marget’’ with a sob that rent his heart. 
It was the forget-me-not. 

lan Maclaren. 


(To be concluded.) 





EXPERIENCES WITH EDITORS. 


I. REJECTED ADDRESSES. 


Inasmuch as the experience of the 
vast majority of writers begins with a 
series of soul-harrowing rejections, what- 
ever success may be ultimately attained, 
it seems in accordance with the fitness 
of things that in these two papers of 
mine the editorial refusals should take 
precedence. 

Editors have to suffer many hard 
things at the pens or tongues of con- 
tributors. There are few among the 





competitors for their approval who can 
be brought to regard them in a dispas- 
sionate spirit of justice. The literary 
child which has been with such pains 
brought forth—be it poem, story, essay, 
or volume—is so dear to the parent, that 
any failure to accord it due appreciation 
is nine times out of ten taken to argue 
partiality, prejudice, or crass stupidity 
in the errant editor. 

But, as every editor knows, and will 
not be slow to affirm, this is far from 
being the true state of the case. There 














are few conductors of periodicals who 
do not very much prefer sending accept- 
ances rather than rejections. It is only 
in obedience to the stern dictates of 
duty that they so frequently decline 
with thanks. 

The very manner of their doing this 
may be taken as sufficient proof of the 
assertion. Let me cite some illustra- 
tions from my own budget. Thus, in 
the early days of my apprenticeship, be- 
fore I could lay claim to the merest 
shadow of a reputation, the editor of 
one of the best-known American week- 
lies wrote me: 


‘‘We should like to have something from your 
pen in the ——, but we do not find the enclosed 
article available for our purpose, and therefore re- 
turn it with regret.” 


Now here the smart of disappointment 
was materially mitigated by the kind 
words, with their cheering suggestion, 
and one felt that one at least had had a 
fair show. 

The same soothing effect was the nat- 
ural sequence of the following note from 
the editor of a leading monthly : 

‘IT am sorry to be unable to use your paper. 
There is much truth in the views advanced in it, 
but they would, I fear, prove offensive to many 
of our readers.”’ 

In this case, as in that of the article 
next referred to, it is easy to see what 
an advantage the editor has when the 
would-be contributor is at a distance, 
for certainly both replies would evoke 
earnest argument were they given ver- 
bally and face to face. 


‘*Your carefully written articles ought to find 
interested readers in this country, but after delib- 
eration it has seemed to us that we have too much 
matter on hand to justify us in accepting another 
series of articles."’ 


But of course it was no use arguing 


over a distance of some hundreds of 
miles, so the decision had perforce to be 
accepted as final. 

Perhaps one of the most trying ex- 
periences to which the eager and per- 
sistent contributor subjects himself is 
that of getting the editor almost, but 
not altogether persuaded to accept his 
manuscript. The subjoined editorial 
communications will make clear my 
meaning. 

Thus from the editors of a famous 
juvenile monthly : 


+The merits of your story are fully appreciated, 
and the Ms, is returned only because —— is already 
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more than supplied with accepted stories of adven- 
turous or exciting character. For this reason 
solely we let the Ms. go back to you.” 

And this from a not less well-known 
weekly of the same character : 

“Tf I were not so well stocked with stories, I 
should be glad to keep this. As it is, I must re- 
turn it, but I shall always be glad to see anything 
in our line that you may write.” 

Yet another from the same kindly 
pen: 

‘This is a good-enough-to-print article, but I 
do not feel justified in adding it to my present ac- 
cumulation.” 

To the same effect, although based on 
a different reason, is this rejection from 
the feminine conductor of a young peo- 
ple’s monthly lately defunct : 

‘** 1 am forced to return this clever little story 
because I must publish the Ms. of yours already 
on hand before accepting more. Could I sit down 
to my desk some fine morning, and find ——, a 
weekly, many pleasant things would be possible.” 

A miss is as good as a mile, they say, 
yet if there be any balm in Gilead for 
the disappointed contributor, surely 
such a kindly note as the foregoing must 
apply it. 

Not all editors, however, administer 
their negatives with such consideration. 
Having done what you thought to be 
your best on a manuscript, it seems like 
adding insult to injury when all the re- 
sponse you elicit is a scrap of paper, evi- 
dently a torn-off letter-head, with these 
words hastily scrawled upon it : 


‘* Not available—only stories in request ;” 


ora mere lead-pencil note to this effect : 


‘Declined with thanks—too long, and not of 
sufficient interest ;” 
and oh! how the following made one 
long for five minutes in the editorial 
sanctum : 

‘We are obliged to return your MS., as the in- 
cident related seems to us to be improbabie—” 
the fact being that it was an actual oc- 
currence in the life of a statesman, with 
whom the writer was well acquainted. 

Let me bring this article to a close 
with two experiences, which, perhaps, 
may prove somewhat out of the ordinary 
run. 

The first was that of having a book 
declined by a prominent pubkshing 
house because it was foo interesting! The 
statement may seem incredible on the 
face of it, but here are the ipsissima verba 
of the firm : 
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“The story is well written, and possesses con- 
siderable dramatic power. We think that boys 
would be intensely interested in it, but the move- 
ment is so swift and the incidents are so engross- 
ing that the moral purpose falls into the back- 
ground. The book undoubtedly will be popular. 
Other houses, we are sure, will be glad to get the 
Ms.” 

A kindly prophecy, which, it is satisfac- 
tory to be able to add, has been amply 
fulfilled. 

The second experience well illustrates 
the value of pertinacity, although per- 
haps it can hardly be taken to furnish a 
safe precedent. 

An article upon which the writer had 
expended an infinitude of pains, and 
which embodied his most profound con- 
victions upon a subject of vital social 
interest, was first submitted to the 
monthly review which seemed the most 
fitting vehicle for its presentation to the 
public. 

It was returned with many regrets, 
because “‘ so much matter previously en- 
gaged had come to hand that we dare 
not accept even one more article at pres- 
ent.”’ 

Just six months later, having in the 
mean time been pruned and condensed, 
it was again submitted, only to be sent 
back with the same reason given. 
Another six months went by, at the 
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expiration of which it was announced 
that a periodical on somewhat similar 
lines to this twice-tried review was about 
to be established. The article in ques- 
tion was thereupon despatched thither, 
in hopes that there could not already be 
such an accumulation of ordered or ac- 
cepted material as to preclude a place 
being found for it. 

Alas ! the answer ran as follows : 


“*The excellence of this article is appreciated, 
but circumstances prevent its acceptance.” 


And what gave the matter a humorous 
tinge was the unsuspected fact that the 
editor of the new periodical was the 
same man who had twice before pro- 
nounced adversely upon the unfortunate 
article. 

One more half year passed, and then, 
impelled by a yet unquenched faith in 
his right to a hearing, the writer sent 
the manuscript back to the new periodi- 
cal—and lo! and behold! his persist- 
ency met the reward it surely deserved. 

The article was accepted, and paid for 
at a rate of compensation higher than 
he had ever previously received, and 
this, too, by the very editor who had 
thrice previously failed to find room for 
the contribution ! 

J. Macdonald Oxley. 





BOOKS AND CULTURE. 


By tHe AvuTHor or ‘‘ My Stupy Fire,’’ ‘‘ SHort Stupies 1n LITERATURE,”’ ETC. 


Vil. FROM THE BOOK TO THE READER. 


The study which has found its mate- 
rial and its reward in Dante’s Divine 
Comedy or in Goethe’s Faust is the best 
possible evidence of the inexhaustible 
interest in the masterpieces of these two 
great poets. Libraries of considerable 
dimensions have been written in the way 
of commentaries upon, and expositions 
of, these notable works. Many of these 
books are, it is true, deficient in insight 
and possessed of very little power of in- 
terpretation or illumination; they are 
the products of a barren, dry-as-dust in- 
dustry, which has expended itself upon 
external characteristics and incidental 
references. Nevertheless, the very vol- 
ume and mass of these secondary books 





witness to the fertility of the first-hand 
books with which they deal, and show 
beyond dispute that men have an in- 
satiable desire to get at their interior 
meanings. If these great powers had 
been mere illustrations of individual 
skill and gift this interest would have 
long ago exhausted itself. That singu- 
lar and unsurpassed qualities of con- 
struction, style, and diction are present 
in Faust and the Divine Comedy need-not 
be emphasised, since they both belong 
to the very highest class of literary pro- 
duction ; but there is something deeper 
and more vital in them ; there is a phi- 
losophy or interpretation of life. Each 
of these poems is a revelation of what 
man is and of what his life means ; and 
it is this deep truth, or set of truths, at 


























the heart of these works which we are 
always striving to reach and make clear 
to ourselves. 

In the case of neither poem did the 
writer content himself with an exposi- 
tion of his own experience; in both 
cases there is an attempt to embody and 
put in concrete form an immense section 
of universal experience. Neither form 
could have been written if there had not 
been a long antecedent history, rich in 
every kind and quality of human contact 
with the world, and of the working out 
of the forces which are in every human 
soul. These two forms of activity repre- 
sent in a general way what men have 
learned about themselves and their sur- 
roundings ; and, taken together, they 
constitute the material out of which in- 
terpretations and explanations of human 
life have been made. These explana- 
tions vary according to the genius, the 
environment and the history of races, 
but in every case they represent the very 
soul of race life; for they are the spir- 
itual forms in which that life has ex- 
pressed itself. Other forms of race 
activity, however valuable or beautiful, 
are lost in the passage of time or are 
taken up and absorbed, and so part with 
their separate and individual existence ; 
but the quintessence of experience and 
thought expressed in great works of art 
is gathered up and preserved, as Milton 
said, for ‘‘ a life beyond life.”’ 

Now, it is upon this imperishable food 
which the past has stored up through 
the genius of great artists that later 
generations feed and nourish them- 
selves. It is through intimate contact 
with these fundamental conceptions, 
worked out with such infinite pain and 
patience, that the individual experience 
is broadened to include the experience 
of the race. This contact is the mystery 
as it is the source of culture. No one 
can explain the transmission of power 
from a book to a reader ; but all history 
bears witness to the fact that such trans- 
missions are made. Sometimes, as during 
what is called the Revival of Learning, 
the transmission is so general and so 
genuine that the life of our entire so- 
ciety is visibly quickened and enlarged ; 
indeed, it is not too much to say that an 
entire civilisation feels the effect. The 


transmission of power, the transference 
of vitality, from books to individuals are 
so constant and common that they are 
Most 


matters of universal experience. 
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men of any considerable culture date the 
successive enlargements of their intel- 
lectual lives to the reading, at successive 
periods, of the books of insight and 
power—the books that deal with life at 
first-hand. There are, for instance, few 
men of a certain age who have read 
widely or deeply who do not recall with 
perennial enthusiasm the days when 
Carlyle and Emerson fell into their 
hands. They may have reacted radi- 
cally from the didactic teaching of both 
writers, but they have not lost the im- 
pulse, nor have they parted with the en- 
largement of thought received in those 
first rapturous hours of discovery. There 
was wrought in them then changes of 
view, expansions of nature, a liberation 
of life which can never be lost. This 
experience is repeated so long as the 
man retains the power of growth and so 
long as he keeps in contact with the 
great writers. Every such contact marks 
a new stage in the process of culture. 
This means not merely the deep satis- 
faction and delight which are involved 
in every fresh contact with a genuine 
work of art; it means the permanent 
enrichment of the reader. He has 
gained something more lasting than 
pleasure and more valuable than infor- 
mation ; he has gained a new view of 
life ; he has looked again into the heart 
of humanity; he has felt afresh the 
supreme interest which always attaches 
to any real contact with the life of the 
race. And all this comes to him not 
only because the life of the race is es- 
sentially dramatic and, therefore, of 
quite inexhaustible interest, but because 
that life is essentially a revelation. A 
series of fundamental truths is being 
disclosed through the simple process of 
living, and whoever touches the deep 
life of men in the great works of art 
comes in contact also with these funda- 
mental truths. Whoever reads the Di- 
vine Comedy and Faust for the first time 
discovers new realms of truth for him- 
self, and gains not only the joy of dis- 
covery, but an immense addition of terri- 
tory as well. 

The most careless and superficial 
readers do not remain untouched by the 
books of life ; they fail to understand 
them or get the most out of them, but 
they do not escape the spell which they 
all possess—the power of compelling the 
attention and stirring the heart. Not 
many years ago the stories of the Rus- 
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sian novelists were in all hands. That 
the fashion has passed is evident enough, 
and it is also evident that the craving 
for these books was largely a fashion. 
Nevertheless, the fashion itself was due 
to the real power which those stories re- 
vealed and which constitutes their last- 
ing contribution to the world’s litera- 
ture. They were touched with a pro- 
found sadness, which was exhaled like a 
mist by the conditions they portrayed ; 
they were full of a sympathy born of 
knowledge and of sorrow ; their roots 
were in the rich soil of the life they de- 
scribed. The latest of them, Count 
Tolstoy’s Master and Man, is one of 


those masterpieces which take rank at 
once, not by reason of their magnitude, 
but by reason of a certain beautiful 
quality, which comes only to the man 
whose heart is pressed against the heart 
of his theme, and who divines what life 
is in the inarticulate soul of his brother 
man. Such books are the rich material 
of culture to the man who reads them 
with his heart, because they add to 
his experience a kind of experience, 
otherwise inaccessible to him, which 
quickens, refreshes, and broadens his 
own nature. 


Hamilton W. Mabie. 





LONDON LETTER. 


GEORGE MEREDITH’S MAIDEN SPEECH. 


The Omar Khayyam Club is of recent 
origin, but it has been rapidly and un- 
usually successful. It is an association 
of literary men who dine together once 
a quarter, and who profess to be united 
by a mutual devotion to the Persian poet 
Omar Khayyam. Among the leading 
spirits are Mr. Edward Clodd, Mr. Ed- 
mund Gosse, Mr. Augustine Birrell, Mr. 
Clement Shorter, Mr. Henry Norman, 
of the Daily Chronicle, and others scarcely 
less well known. Members are allowed 
to invite guests, and many of the most 
distinguished men of the day have been 
present atthesymposia. A great attrac- 
tion has been the striking excellence of 
the after-dinner speaking. One of our 
merm.bers, Mr. L. F. Austin, is, without 
a single exception, the best after-dinner 
speaker I have ever heard. His great 
literary talents, though well enough 
known to the comparatively small world 
of journalism, have not brought him 
prominently before the reading public, 
and Mr. Austin is a man who disdains 
the arts of self-advertisement. Never- 
theless, some of the brightest and witti- 
est of contemporary comment and criti- 
cism is duetohim. And he has latterly 
become well known to the numerous 
readers of the Sketch by a signed causerie 
which he contributes to that journal. 
Mr. Austin has been for a considerable 
time private secretary to Sir Henry Irv- 
ing, and he published some years ago, 


under a pseudonym, a work on that 
great actor. With this outcome of his 
powers, however, Mr. Austin’s friends 
are by no means content, and they will 
not cease urging upon him the duty of 
doing himself justice. It is hard work, 
for he is apparently a man without any 
ambition. Another leading member, 
Mr. Edward Clodd, who is just now the 
President of the Club, is also eminently 
felicitous in his little speeches. Mr. 
Clodd, who is a banker, has very strong 
literary sympathies, and enjoys the 
closest friendship with many of the 
most distinguished among living au- 
thors. In his country house at Ald- 
borough, in Suffolk, he is accustomed to 
entertain such men as Sir Walter Besant, 
Mr. George Meredith, Mr. Thomas 
Hardy, Mr. Barrie, and many others. 
He is a graceful writer, and specially in- 
terested in the popularisation of science. 
Several of his books have been very 
widely read. Nor should I omit to 
mention Mr. Henry Norman, the literary 
editor of the Daily Chronicle, and one of 
the most versatile men in the world—a 
man who can do anything, and who does 
everything he attempts well. Mr. Nor- 
man is well known in America, where 
he studied, and where he enjoyed the 
friendship of many famous people. His 
journeys and studies in the Far East 
have given him a place of almost unique 
authority among political journalists, 


















while as acriticand student of literature 
he stands among theforemost. His col- 
lections of first editions, particularly of 
American first editions, is almost un- 
rivalled, and I have never had pleasanter 
afternoons than those spent in the ex- 
amination of his treasures. Mr. Nor- 
man does much political work for the 
Chronicle, but his special task is the 
preparation of the literary page, which 
he has made a great and recognised 
force. The Daily Chronicle is almost the 
only paper of the kind in England which 
collects and publishes original literary 
information. Few things escape Mr. 
Norman’s vigilant eye, and he has great- 
ly widened his field lately by becoming 
a member of the Committee of the So- 
ciety of Authors. In his capacity he has 
to consider the complaints of writers 
against their publishers and against 
those who will not consent to be their 
publishers. Mr. Norman’s brilliant and 
charming wife is well known as the au- 
thor of A Girl of the Carpathians and Gal- 
lia. Sheis at present deep in the prepa- 
ration of another novel ; but I must not 
further describe our speakers, else I shall 
never come to the subject of my letter. 
For our July dinner a country retreat 
is chosen, and this year we went to Box- 
hillin Surrey. If I wished to show an 
American friend visiting England for 
the first time the best side of the old 
country, I should take him to Boxhill of 
a morning, and in the course of the day 
bring him by a chosen road to Guild- 
ford. This would show him the most 
beautiful part of England—perhaps, I 
might say, the most characteristic. On 
the way I should be able to point out 
many homes of literary men, for Surrey 
is more and more becoming their fa- 
voured haunt. The greatest of them all, 
Mr. George Meredith, has resided for 
many years in a cottage at Boxhill. 
Through the friendly office of Mr. Clodd, 
Mr. Meredith kindly promised us what 
we all felt to be the distinguished honour 
of his presence. The great writer has 
been for some time in delicate health, 
and obliged to submit to a severe regi- 
men. He was, therefore, to appear not 
at the dinner, but immediately after. 
The company gradually assembled on 
the lawn of the Burford Bridge Hotel, 
the place where Keats wrote part of Zn- 
dymion, and where Robert Louis Steven- 
son stayed while he was making ac- 
quaintance with the idol of his youth, 
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George Meredith. Coming up, I met 
Mr. Thomas Hardy looking somewhat 
worn and pale, but cheerful and cour- 
teous as usual ; Mr. Edmund Gosse, who 
insists on representing himself as a mid- 
dle-aged man, but who looks younger 
than he has done for years ; Mr. Cust, 
the editor of the Pa// Mall Gazette ; Mr. 
E. T. Cook, the editor of the rival even- 
ing paper, the Westminster Gazette, and 
many others. When we got to Boxhill 
I was delighted to greet my friend Mr. 
Francis Hindes Groome, who had come 
all the way from Edinburgh. Mr. 
Groome, who is a leading member of 
the staff of Messrs. W. and R. Cham- 
bers, is the son of the late Archdeacon 
Groome, who was one of Edward Fitz- 
gerald’s most intimate friends. He has 
thus a special right to appear at an 
Omar gathering. Mr. George Gissing, 
who lives about seven miles from Box- 
hill, and whom one sees too seldom in 
London, was also there. It is delight- 
ful for one who recognised Mr. Gissing’s 
genius from the beginning to see the 
steady growth in his reputation, and I 
think the recognition is having its effect 
on his work, which is-less gloomy and 
hopeless than of old. I have just read 
in proof two short stories of Mr. Gis- 
sing’s which are to appear in the English 
Illustrated Magazine, and I venture to say 
that they will compare favourably with 
the finest achievements in that difficult 
kind of work. The dinner passed off 
agreeably, although we were closely 
crowded. But the evening began with 
the appearance of Mr. Meredith, who 
was received by the company standing, 
and with every demonstration of en- 
thusiasm and respect. 

As Mr. Meredith came into the room 
he graciously recognised several of his 
old friends. Mr. Shorter conducted him 
to the seat of honour on the right hand 
of the chairman, and he made a striking 
figure against the sunshine streaming 
through a window half covered with 
green boughs. He exchanged hearty 
greetings with Mr. Hardy, who was on 
Mr. Clodd's left hand, and after a little 
the President welcomed him in the name 
of the Club. Mr. Clodd’s speech was 
singularly happy, light, and graceful, 
but with more than a trace of deep feel- 
ing. We hardly ventured to expect a 
formal reply, and were taken by surprise 
when Mr. Meredith, with a very good 
grace, rose to his feet and informed us 
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that he was now making his maiden 
speech. Hedid not say much, but what 
he said was exquisite in form and be- 
nignant in feeling. It must have cheered 
the veteran after his long, hard fight to 
have such emphatic proof of the affec- 
tion and veneration with which he is re- 
garded by literary England. Mr. Mere- 
dith’s beautiful face is much finer than 
any representation of it I have seen. It 
is emphatically aristocratic, high bred— 
in short, distinguished. He is a little 
hard of hearing, but is able to make out 
anything said in a clear voice, and he 
listened with evident pleasure and satis- 
faction to the speeches. Although he 
has to live by rule, his general health 
is good, and there is every reason to 
hope that he may yet give us much of 
his finest work. He still finds great 
pleasure in the exercise of his creative 
faculty, and is understood to have two or 
three books more or less well advanced. 

We then had speeches from Mr. Hardy 
and Mr. Gissing. Both of them made 
the same speech, although each in his 
own way. Mr. Hardy told us Mr. Mere- 
dith read the manuscript of his first book, 
and gave him friendly encouragement. 
Mr. Meredith was at that time reader 
for Messrs. Chapman and Hall, and a 
more conscientious, patient, and encour- 
aging reader neverlived. Whata treas- 
ure his reports on manuscripts would 
make! A brilliant young novelist of 
my acquaintance, who is reader to a Lon- 
don firm, writes such witty notes on the 
manuscripts sent him that his publishers 
carefully preserve every one of them, 
and declare that in the end they will 
make a better book than any he has writ- 
ten. Mr. Hardy modestly described his 
first attempt as ‘*‘ very wild,’’ on which 
Mr. Meredith ejaculated ‘‘ promising.’’ 
Mr. Hardy went on to say that if it had 


not been for the encouragement he re- 
ceived then from Mr. Meredith he would 
never have devoted himself to literature, 
and that from the time of their first 
meeting he and Mr. Meredith had been 
friends. It is well known that Mr. Mere- 
dith firmly believes that Mr. Hardy is 
beyond comparison our best novelist. 
Mr. Gissing had a similar experience to 
relate. His first novel, Zhe Unclassed, 
was read by Mr. Meredith. It is a 
strange book, known to very few ; but 
I can remember how deeply it interested 
me. The only other man who has read 
it, so far as I know, is Mr. Hardy, who 
warmly admired it. It is daring alike 
in choice of subject and in treatment, 
and was published before its time. There 
is some likelihood, I am glad to hear, 
of its being issued again. Mr. Gissing 
told us how he had an appointment with 
the reader of Messrs. Chapman and Hall, 
who amazed him by his accurate knowl- 
edge of the manuscript. He did not 
know at the time that his critic was no 
less a man than George Meredith. 

We then had speeches from Mr. Aus- 
tin, Mr. Gosse, and Mr. Cook. Mr. 
Austin excelled himself, his tribute to 
the heroines of George Meredith and 
Thomas Hardy being one of the finest 
things I have ever heard. Mr. Gosse 
was very smart and amusing ; and Mr. 
Cook, although he had only five min- 
utes to catch his train, contrived to say 
more than one good thing. A section 
of us who wandered back to London to 
hear the first news of the general elec- 
tion had then, as Mr. Cust put it in the 
Pall Mall, ‘‘ a \iver-compelling run for 
the train,’’ which appropriately closed 
the Oriental languors of the evening.”’ 


W. Robertson Nicoll. 
Lonpon, July 27, 1895. 





PARIS LETTER. 


I trust that when the much-discussed 
School of Literature comes into exist- 
ence, provision, abundant provision, 
will be made for a Chair of Criticism. 
I am quite in earnest about the matter. 
I attach great importance to what the 
critics say, when they appear to me to 


speak in good faith and with due com- 
prehension. One has equal contempt 
for the superficial utterances of certain 
so-called critics who see in the writing 
of an article of criticism on a book only 
the opportunity of displaying their wit, 
their pungency—in one word, of spread- 
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ing out their tails. Whenever I read a 
criticism, I try to learn something from 
it; but as a rule I learn nothing. I 
read that so-andso is ungrammatical, 
but the grammatical error is rarely 
pointed out; or that such and such a 
passage is of French construction, with- 
out any indication of how it should read 
in English construction. I want the 
critics, as the French say, to dot their 
z’s. They rarely, if ever, do so. One 
wishes to learn from those who profess 
to teach, and one hardly ever does so. 
This being so, I have at present no very 
great respect for many critics, greatly 
as I respect their calling. 

José Maria de Herédia has of late 
been greatly annoyed by a Marseilles 
madman, who has been labouring un- 
der the idea that the sympathetic Acade- 
mician had placed an electric battery in 
his (the M. M’s) inside, and the result 
was that whatever de Herédia did he 
also had todo. Of this he complained, 
though for my part I should be very 
glad of any appliance which should en- 
able me to write such sonnets as does 
José Maria de- Herédia. The madman, 
however, complained, and pestered the 
Academician with letters. As _ these 
were left unanswered, the madman set 
out for Paris, having previously advised 
M. de Herédia that he was coming to 
see him, in order that he should remove 
the obnoxious electric battery. De 
Herédia informed the police, and the 
madman is now in the “ special] infirm- 
ary’’ of the Depdt prison. 

José Maria de Herédia is one of the 
most voluble talkers to be met with in 
Parisian society. He reminds one of 
Dumas pére, and, like him, has mulatto 
blood in his veins. And, like Dumas 
pére, his conversation is always so in- 
teresting that one is content to listen. 
His cultus for literature is exemplary— 
outside of his art there is nothing that 
he cares for. He has a great veneration 
for the French Academy, and will argue 
in its favour with Alphonse Daudet for 
hours together. Daudet, however, al- 
ways shakes his head, and will not be 
convinced. 

Emile Zola has written about one 
third of Rome, and expects to have fin- 
ished it towards the end of January next 
year, at the rate of four pages of manu- 
script a day. He says that the book is 
giving him great trouble, as it involves 
him in so much reading, and he gave 
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me a most formidable list of histories, 
books of reference, and theological 
works which he has to assimilate for the 
purposes of his novel. How far all this 
assimilation will enhance the interest of 
Rome as a novel remains to be seen; in 
the mean while it may be noted that 
Zola himself is pleased with the book 
as far as it has gone, and as far as it is 
planned out. It will be one of his long- 
est works, if not the longest. It will be 
published in Le /ournad first of all in 
serial form. The proprietor of that 
journal, Fernand Xau, it may be re- 
membered, offered Zola, during his stay 
in London, and before one line of 
Lourdes was written, a sum of £ 20,000, 
money down, if he would assign to him 
the entire rights of the trio of novels of 
which Zola is now writing the second 
volume. Zola refused, although the 
money, found by a leading chocolate 
manufacturer, was ready to be paid 
down. He said that he did not care to 
bind himself in any way. 

It is not often that an author consents 
to perform in one of his own pieces, and 
accordingly special interest attached 
itself to the performance of Za Peur des 
Coups, at the Journal matinée on the 
14th of this month, in which George 
Courteline, the author of this little 
piece, performed the principal rdle. He 
acquitted himself very honourably, and 
was much applauded. George Courte- 
line is one of the few real humorists in 
contemporary French literature, which 
is singularly lacking in humour of any 
sort. His dialogues and short stories 
are models of the best French wit. He 
writes largely, and not without some 
bitterness, on military life in France. 
One can see from his description of this 
life that he has a great grudge against 
the system. Indeed, during his five 
years’ service as a cavalryman he suf- 
fered greatly ; to the extent, indeed, of 
a ruined constitution and a depressed 
morale, from which he has barely recov- 
ered. He is avery melancholy-looking 
man, pale and chétif, and when he talks 
it is a litany. But his writings brim 
over with the best fun. 

Speaking of humorists reminds me 
that the other day I met Alphonse Al- 
lais, who was very full of some grievance 
which he described as a public scandal. 
‘“‘ Why don’t you write an article on the 
subject ?’’ I asked, knowing that he has 
the entrée to the most influential papers 
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in Paris. ‘‘ Alas!’’ he said, ‘‘ I cannot. 
Nobody takes me au sérieux. Iam the 
‘funny boy,’ and can never speak in 
earnest.’’ I suppose that the Grimaldis 
of the pen also regret that they can 
never lay aside the cap and bells. 

Alphonse Allais is another of the few 
contemporary French humorists whose 
wit is laughable and not lewd. He has 
modelled himself on the English and 
American humorists with considerable 
success. English humour, by the way, 
is just now in fashion in France, and in 
default of any of native production is 
likely to remain so. 

Poor Charles Leroy, another humor- 
ist, died on the roth. He leaves behind 
him in Colonel Ramollot a type which will 
survive as long as the French language 
is spoken. Colonel Ramollot (Angiice, 
Colonel Dodderer, from ramoili, soft- 
ened) represents the imbecile, foul- 
mouthed officer who is still to be found 
in military circles in France. Leroy, 
who was slightly lame, never was a 
soldier, and spent his life as a clerk in 
the offices of one of the big French rail- 
way companies. Yet, pckin as he was, 
he succeeded in evolving a type of offi- 
cer which, although a caricature, seemed 
so true to life that Colonel Ramollot is 
as vital as our Mrs. Gamp, or Mr. Peck- 
sniff, or Daudet’s Delobelle. His first 
book about the Colonel was a great suc- 
cess, and for ten years the public bought 
up eagerly everything that Leroy wrote 
about his hero. The demand was suffi- 
ciently great to induce a publisher to 
arrange with the author for a weekly 
brochure, sold at a penny, containing 
some adventure of Ramollot's, and this 
weekly publication continued for some 
years, in spite of the fact that to many 
of us it seemed that Leroy had written 
all he had to write about the absinthe- 
drinking, swearing, blustering bully of 
acolonel. Leroy felt this himself, and 
tried for success in other fields of hu- 
morous literature. He wrote several 
novels and sketches, such as Zhe Duel- 
list's Guide to Foul Play, and so on, but 
the public had ‘‘ nailed him to a special- 
ity,’ as M. de Vogiié put it in his ad- 
dress to Paul Bourget, at the Academy 
the other day, and would have, from 
Leroy, Colonel Ramollot and nothing 
else. It is said that Leroy was much 
harassed by this, and that of late Col- 
onel Ramollot had become a Franken- 
stein to him. 


Nordau has always refused to allow 
himself to be ‘‘ nailed to a speciality.’’ 
He told me the other day that the rea- 
son why he wrote Degeneration was be- 
cause he was sick of always hearing 
himself spoken of as the author of Zhe 
Conventional Lies of Our Civilisation. 
Now that he is being spoken of univer- 
sally as the author of Degeneration, he is 
writing a novel—his third—and will not 
write the philosophical work which he 
has in his head until he has dissociated 
himself from the speciality of philo- 
sophical writing. He also means to 
succeed asadramaticauthor. His plays 
till now have been wrecked by the crit- 
ics, many of whom were offended by 
Degeneration. 

He lives a very quiet, simple life with 
his mother and sister, whom he has en- 
tirely supported since he was sixteen 
years old. He takes pleasure in noth- 
ing but in work, and neither drinks, nor 
smokes, nor goes out into society. He 
speaks English, French, Italian, Ger- 
man and Hungerian with equal fluency, 
and can converse in Russian, Spanish, 
and the Scandinavian languages. He 
is, moreover, an urbane and most ami- 
able man. One is glad to know that 
he has had more success than comes to 
most men of letters ; indeed, of contem- 
porary writers he enjoys perhaps the 
widest European celebrity. 

It is a sign of the times, it may be, 
that the new director of the TZhéétre 
Libre has stated in the course of a re- 
cent interview that he does not intend 
to confine his repertoire exclusively to 
realistic pieces, choses vécues. He means 
to take his audiences also into the blue 
regions of the Ideal. Naturalistic writ- 
ers seem to have had their slices of 
luck, and the inevitable reaction has set 
in. So much the better. 

I saw a strikingly characteristic pho- 
tograph of poor de Maupassant in a 
shop-window the other day, and went 
in to get acopy. The shopman fetched 
me the one out of the window, and said 
that it was the last portrait of de Mau- 
passant that he had in stock, and added 
that he did not intend to restock Mau- 
passant photographs. ‘‘ Nobody buys 
them,’’ he said. Maupassant’s books 
do not sell well, either, it appears. 

Now, as people don’t buy de Maupas- 
sant’s books and don’t read him, why 


can they not leave his name alone? - 


Those of us who reverence his name are 
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constantly being irritated by the preten- 
tions of this or that scribbler to be his 
literary heir. No, there is no English 
Maupassant, there is no Australian Mau- 
passant, no Shropshire, no Canadian, 
no Channel Islands, no Gibraltar Mau- 
passant. It isn’t in them. There is 
only one Maupassant, and that was Guy. 
He was one of the greatest writers of 


prose who ever lived, and of fiction he 
was a pest master. He knew, as few 
men knew it, the inner workings of the 
human heart. And he died mad, and 
now nobody reads his books. Let his 
name be. 

Robert H. Sherard. 


123 BOULEVARD MAGENTA, Paris. 


NEW BOOKS. 


ROMANCE IN MALAYA.* 


Not since Rudyard Kipling sent a 
thrill of delight through the readers of 
two continents with the fresh surprise of 
his discovery of India have we received 
the same startling pleasure from the ex- 
ploitation of a foreign country, hitherto 
shut out from the public ken. Seldom 
are the elementary and primary human 
passions of the far-off denizens of the 
earth brought so close to our percep- 
tiveness as in these revelations of life 
as it is lived in the Malay Peninsula. 
Doubtless most of us are familiar with 
the inconsequent Malay who knocked at 
De Quincey’s door one untoward day 
and thenceforth transferred his pic- 
turesque image to the distorted world 
of dreams in which the opium-eater was 
so long imprisoned. Our sole concep- 
tion of this dusky Oriental has been like 
that described by De Quincey, “* the sal- 
low and bilious-skinned Malay, enam- 
elled or veneered with mahogany by ma- 
rine air, with his small, fierce, restless 
eyes, thin lips, slavish gestures and 
adorations, between whom and us an 
impassable gulf is fixed, cutting off all 
communication of ideas.’’ Over this 
gulf two writers have now thrown a 
bridge of sympathy and interpretative 
insight which brings us into touch with the 
Malay race—a touch which at once warms 
our feelings toward them and enkindles 
our imagination with fervour and de- 
light in discovering our kinship with 
these dwellers in one of the most beau- 
tiful and least-known countries in the 


*Almayer’s Folly. A Story of an Eastern 
River. By Joseph Conrad. New York: Mac- 
millan & Co. $1.25. 

Malay Sketches. By Frank Athelstane Swet- 
tenham, Officier d’Academie. New York: Mac- 
millan & Co. $2.00. 


East. Gradually the veil is being rent 
between the Occident and the Orient, 
and the pulses of civilised and barbarian 
life will soon beat in unison as one pur- 
pose and one goal bring men together 
and as knowledge of the conditions of 
mankind becomes universal. 

Believing as we must that man is prop- 
erly the most interesting subject of study 
to mankind, the attempts to awaken an 
interest in this almost undescribed but 
deeply interesting people are praise- 
worthy. Both books are written by men 
who are intimate with the Malay scenery 
and Malay character ; oné of them has 
spent the best part of his life amongst the 
people described in his pages and drama- 
tised in the fiction of the other. ‘‘ The 
traveller,’’ observes Mr. Swettenham 
truly, ‘‘ will come in time, and he will 
publish his experience of Malaya and 
the Malays ; but while he may look upon 
the country with a higher appreciation 
and paint its features with a more artistic 
touch, he will see few of those charac- 
teristics of the people, none of that in- 
ner life which I make bold to say is here 
faithfully portrayed.”’ 

Mr. Henry Norman devotes several 
chapters to Malaya in his picturesque 
record of travel and philosophical ob- 
servation, Zhe Peoples and Politics of the 
Far East, which bear out the generalisa- 
tion of Mr. Swettenham just quoted, 
and prove that a superficial treatment 
is all that may be expected from the 
traveller. It would have added to 
the value and interest of these Malay 
sketches, however, had they been ac- 
companied bya map of the Peninsula 
such as Mr. Norman’s book contains. 
We found considerable difficulty in trac- 
ing the landmarks on most of the maps 
published, and we are indebted to Mr. 
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Norman for the service which he has 
rendered us in taking pains to present 
the physical aspect of the Malay States 
ina graphic manner. Mr. Alfred Rus- 
sel Wallace’s statement, made in 1869, 
that ‘‘to the ordinary Englishman this 
is perhaps the least-known part of the 
globe’’ is still literally true. This, of 
course, applies strictly to the lower part 
of the Peninsula. In 1891 some meagre 
information was imparted by Captain 
Foster, R.E., in a little handbook ‘‘ con- 
cerning the Straits Settlements and the 
Native States of the Malay Peninsula.’’ 
Very few Europeans have traversed the 
country. Besides Mr. Norman, only 
one white man—a Mr. Bozzolo—has 
penetrated the jungle and crossed the 
Peninsula from sea to sea. Mr. Norman 
writes enthusiastically of his journeys in 
the land of the cocoanut and the kris. 
** Few districts of the world’s surface 
offer at the same time so picturesque 
and so novel a field to the explorer. It 
is a paradise alike to the sportsman, the 
naturalist, the collector of weapons and 
silver, the student of men and manners, 
and the mere seeker after adventure. 
Of all my travels and experience in the 
Far East, my journey across the Malay 
Peninsula was much the most entertain- 
ing. In fact, so far as mere surround- 
ings make happiness, I have never en- 
joyed so many moments which, like 
Faust, I would have prolonged indefi- 
nitely, as during those months of lonely 
and far-off wandering in the heart of the 
unknown tropics.”’ 

But it is to Malay Sketches we must 
turn for that revelation of the inner life 
and habits of thinking and acting which 
has contributed through a series of 
idealised photographs a new and preva- 
lent form to literature. The idea of 
localising types of character in certain 
corners of the globe which are rapidly 
succumbing to the “ irresistible Jugger- 
naut of Progress’’ has been extended 
even to the Far East. Mr. Swetten- 
ham dwells with a melancholy pathos 
on the fact that while the Malay of the 
Peninsula is for the moment as he has 
been for hundreds of years, he is rapid- 
ly approaching the point where educa- 
tion and contact with Western people 
must produce the inevitable result of 
disintegration and change. This is the 


moment of transition, and with a large 
knowledge of the Malay, gained by win- 
ning his confidence, and a ready sympa- 


thy with the race which has opened to 
him the hearts of the people, Mr. Swet- 
tenham comes to the rescue with his 
brush to paint, somewhat after the 
manner of Lafcadio Hearn, the scenes 
and figures which have “‘ sweetly crept 
into the study of his imagination’’ be- 
fore they are swept ruthlessly aside. 
And what he tells us about the people 
of his affection is truly wonderful : the 
mingling of savagery and kindness that 
amounts to devotion and friendship ; 
the sad ignorance and noble conduct 
worthy of a higher illumination; the 
barbarous customs and traditions and 
the refined sensibilities producing fidel- 
ity and love; the strong passion and 
sluggish apathy; the bravery and 
high courage ; the fierce impulsiveness 
and the ‘*‘ 4mok’’—such strange com- 
mingling of warring instincts and con- 
trasting qualities of character against a 
background of the most exquisite sce- 
nery, the description of which tantalises 
us and sends the blood hot and 
cold with its surpassing beauty—all 
with the tragic fire of life and death 
which forges another link in the chain 
of romance! The strange recital of this 
unfamiliar life fairly carries us from 
chapter to chapter as each fresh sketch 
or story reveals new imaginings and stirs 
our sense of wonder, which so rarely 
finds such a feast. What gives these 
sketches more than a pedestrian value 
is the writer’s deep sympathy with his 
subject. You feel the pulse of pity 
throbbing through it all; he may make 
you laugh at the Malay, but he will have 
you respect him—there is a dignity about 
the Malay as he is treated here which 
keeps him on the level of our common 
hopes and aspirations. Nor may we fall 
into the error of thinking the writera 
sentimentalist ; he is ascholar and a sol- 
dier—one who evidently has faced death 
and knows its fears, but whose belief in 
the immortality of the soul and the 
equality and fraternity of man has given 
him the best point of view from which 
to judgehim. ‘‘ Pure love to every soul 
of man,’’ one has said, ‘‘is the only 
basis for true judgments of men.”’ 
Malay Sketches has appeared at a pro- 
pitious moment, when Mr. Conrad’s 
novel, A/mayer’s Folly, with its fine analy- 
sis and careful study of the Malay na- 
ture, tinged with the white man’s “‘ civ- 
ilisation’’ as exhibited in the half-caste 
Nina, is destined to excite the wonder of 
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many readers. A/mayer’s Folly discloses 
a superior force of imagination and a 
more vivid characterisation and descrip- 
tive power than Malay Sketches ; but we 
are grateful for the latter because of its 
intimate acquaintance with the habits of 
life and the traits of character which in 
a novel are simply pictured forth with- 
out larger explanation or elaborate de- 
tail, and because for this reason it satis- 
fies a curiosity which the former has 
aroused. In the Sketches there is a wealth 
of descriptive material which elucidates 
and throws light upon the springs of 
action in the novel; here you have the 
crude colouring and pigments, there 
they are wrought into artistic forms 
which stand forth in proportion as they 
are related to the dramatic movement of 
the story. 

Almayer's Folly is unmistakably a seri- 
ous and valuable contribution to litera- 
ture. The idea is not only original, but 
the subtle development of the central 
and ruling motive is splendidly conceived 
and carried out. The gradual sapping 
of Almayer’s moral and mental powers, 
the unequal contest going on in his 
mind between the essential selfishness 
of a weak moral nature and the affection 
for his daughter Nina, born of a Malay 
wife whom he married for the dreams of 
avarice which she was expected to real- 
ise for him; the sudden gust of passion- 
ate uprising against fate—which shows 
the dignity there is even in the ruins of 
a man—ere his hopes sink in the night of 
absolute despair are only equalled by 
the same masterly portrayal of Nina— 
poor Nina !—in whose breast there slum- 
bered, despite her education and early 
training among her father’s people, the 
ineradicable instincts of the Malay moth- 
er, which, under favouring circum- 
stances, asserted their racial strength 
and encompassed the overthrow of the 
white man. Civilisation had not shown 
its good side to her, and was only the 
more despised and detested by contrast 
with the bravery and vigorous manhood 
of the Malay lover for whom Nina aban- 
doned her loved and loving European 
father. She isa fine illustration of what 
may happen to the Malay in the transi- 
tion which Mr. Swettenham sees is im- 
minent. The phase of character is a 
revelation to us, and in this whole story 
of an Eastern river we are impressed 
with the fact that a new vein has been 
struck in fiction. It is a work to make 


one long for more from the same pen. 
In the novelty of its local colour, in the 
daring originality of its dramatic force, 
in the fresh disclosure of new scenes 
and characters, in the noble and imagi- 
native handling of life’s greatness and 
littleness, A/mayer’s Folly has no place in 
the prevalent fiction of the hour, which, 
like a flooded stream, sweeps past us 
into oblivion. It leaps at once to a 
place of its own—a place which ought 
to rank its author high among novelists 
worthy of the name inits bestsense. In 
the scenery and atmosphere of the story 
the hand of the artist reveals itself. The 
sombre and languid air of a semi-civil- 
ised life is most skilfully conveyed—the 
dreamy river, its islands and reedy banks, 
the thunder-storms, the thirst for the 
gains of civilisation, and the contempt 
for its restraints, are vividly impressed 
on the imagination. Mr. Conrad has 
not only achieved a great success in 
realising for us the fundamental truths 
underlying existence in a land and 
among a people almost unknown to the 
Far West—he deserves it. His book is 
one to be read and re-read. 


James MacArthur. 


MR. MALLOCK’S NEW NOVEL.* 


Mr. Mallock’s new novel is well adapt- 
ed for making elegant extracts from ; 
and the extracts would not only be ele- 
gantly expressed, they would be fragrant 
with delicate sentiment, and suggestive 
of profitable trains of thought. His 
novels are more or less commonplace 
books, in which, day by day, he jots 
down reflections and aphorisms, notes 
on the events and tendencies of the 
time, and sketches of character. They 
are thus timely, and they give one some- 
thing to think and talk about. But of 
permanent value there is nothing, save 
in a few of the reflections ; for the notes 
on social tendencies have been gathered 
by a partisan, a philosopher it may- 
be, but a philosopher who philosophises 
after he has irrevocably taken his side ; 
and the characters are too much like in- 
teresting specimens, collected for an 
illustrative purpose, to weld successfully 
into a story. 

It is a serious book, Zhe Heart of 
Life. No one can look on fiction as 


*The Heart of Life. By W. H. Mallock. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.00. 
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a light matter who has attempted to 
read it. Of the school of Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward, appertaining thereto by its 
pamphlets in dialogue, and by the so- 
lemnity of the central figure, it has yet 
its own characteristics—a bitterness of 
conviction on the points where Mr. Mal- 
lock feels cocksure for one, grace of dic- 
tion and subtlety of sentiment for an- 
other. Mr. Mallock is a sentimentalist 
who does not readily find a home for 
his feelings to-day ; and his fastidious- 
ness and discontent give an interesting 
flavour to anything he writes, though 
these are not good equipments for a nov- 
elist. He very naturally endows his 
hero with them, but alas! he endows 
him with little else, unless it be a par- 
liamentary air, and a craving after sym- 
pathy for his shadowy personality. 
Reginald Pole is an aristocrat by birth ; 
he is a man of the world; he has lived 
much abroad, and has experience of Eng- 
lish parliamentary life. . These should 
imply certain definite and robust quali- 
ties, but Pole’s only quality, of which a 
reader can be convinced, is his unfailing 
gentility. A genteel aristocrat! What 
a blow has been struck at our ideals. 
Mr. Mallock evidently started out with 
the idea that Pole should be no milksop, 
and went so far as to make him be in 
love with three ladies at the same time 
—but always genteelly. Number one, 
whose connection with him had been 
close in times past, is now married to 
an eccentric husband ; number two isa 
fascinating cousin, Countess Shimna ; 
number three, a saintly young woman 
called Ethel de Souza, who flatters him 
tremendously. He thinks he is badly 
treated by all of them—by Pansy, be- 
cause from her husband’s house she 
writes matter-of-fact and sensible notes 
in answer to his sentimental effusions ; 
by Shimna, because she marries the 
wealthy fiancé of her girlhood, after cast- 
ing at Pole, as at all the rest of the 
, world, some fascinating glances ; and by 
Miss de Souza, because she says, though 
he is the greatest man in the world, she 
loves him only like a brother. The 
selfishness of all three, because they do 
not come and minister balm and healing 
to the wounded soul of this flourishing 
young politician, is a terrible thing for 
his soul to regard. So he whimpers 
through three volumes—it is genteel and 
modulated whimpering—about the do- 
mestic hearth he would like to preside 
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at, the woman who would sit there ever 
ready with the ointment, and the pray- 
ers he would like to say, but mustn’t, 
because he is an interesting agnostic. 

Fiction is always illustrated in the 
mind’s eye of a careful reader ; and Pole, 
till his shadowy form sink into oblivion 
for ever, will sit kid-gloved and with 
spotless cambric at the grave of those old 
beliefs which go so well with a long de- 
scent, with a fine park in the West of 
England, and with office in the Con- 
servative party. We are grateful to the 
delightful parson financier of simple 
tastes, who, with a tale of investments 
in Australian mines and fourteen per 
cent., gambles away his friends’ thou- 
sands on the Stock Exchange. Canon 
Bulman is a flaring caricature, but if his 
awful fate be a warning to amateur de- 
tectives of his order, we say good luck 
to Mr. Mallock’s mission. There are 
other personages, too, that give variety, 
piquancy, and a certain up-to-date ob- 
servation ; but the gentility, the air of 
having the whole gospel of good society 
entrusted to him, sap the worth and the 
manliness of even so able a writer as 
Mr. Mallock. The Heart of Life is, we 
suppose, the peaceful love of wife and 
child, and, if possible, the simple relig- 
ious faith for which his hero was ever 
searching. On this, when Pole is not 
his exponent, he speaks with much ten- 
derness and beauty. But life’s heart- 
beats have many meanings : he does not 
know them all. And they will always 
be faint and feeble where finnicking gen- 
tility makes poor the blood. 


Annie Macdonell. 





GERTRUDE HALL’S NEW VOLUME.* 


“If I can write a story,’’ says Mr. H. 
C. Bunner, in a recent number of the Cen- 
tury, ‘‘ which will make you believe, while 
you are reading it, that when my hero was 
strolling down Fi‘th Avenue to attend a 
meeting of the Young Men’s Kindergar- 
ten Club, he met a green dragon forty- 
seven feet long, with eighteen legs and 
three tails, and that the green dragon 
wept bitterly and inquired the way toa 
cheese shop—why, that’s realism.”’ 

Upon this principle, no doubt, Miss 
Gertrude Hall is a realistic story-teller ; 


* Foam of the Sea. Bos- 


ton: Roberts Bros. 


By Gertrude Hall. 
$1.00. 
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otherwise one might be led to ascribe 
to Foam of the Sea, and Other Tales 
certain characteristics bordering upon 
idealism. They are sketches of the im- 
pressionist school, of which they share 
the faults as well as the virtues. The 
impressionist, whether in painting or 
literature (it is not without significance 
that impressionism in sculpture is an 
impossibility) usually has a story to 
tell; and no doubt he has as much 
right to tell it in broad splashes of colour 
as by means of millions of fine lines on 
wood or copper—provided always that 
he does really tell it; that we believe, 
while we are looking or listening in the 
green dragon with the particularly in- 
convenient number of legs and tails. 
The tale (not of the dragon) which 
gives name to Miss Hall’s present vol- 
ume is an attempt to convey the impres- 
sion produced upon her own mind by 
the sea and seacoast ; it does not seem 
necessary to say the Grecian seacoast, 
though she has resorted to Greek myth- 
ology for some of her personages and 
located them on a Mediterranean island ; 
the resulting impression is, however, 
thoroughly American. And there is no 
question that she makes us believe in 
the green dragon; we feel it all, the 
fascination, the savagery, the fulness of 
life, the semi-divine something always 
just beyond and forever unattainable ; 
and then one closes the book in some- 
thing of a pet and says, *‘ How could I 
—I! yield to so poor a spell as that ?”’ 
Now we submit, that such a result as 
this is not worth working for, and that 
Miss Hall can do better—as, indeed, 
she has proved in the second story in 
this volume, ‘‘ In Battlereagh House,’’ 
where the portrait of the chaplain is 
of exquisite tenderness and beauty. 
‘* Powers of Darkness’’ is a psychologi- 
cal study of a young woman who be- 
lieves herself possessed of a devil; it 
shows the value of impressionism in art, 
inasmuch as a more careful working out 
of details would have lessened the force 
of the motif, or perhaps, we should say, 
‘‘weakened the impression.”’ ‘* The 
Late Returning’’ is less meritorious ; 
‘* The Wanderers’’ is a pagan tale thinly 
veneered with Christianity, and ‘‘ Gar- 
den Deadly”’ is the old story of Circe,who 
might as well, in our poor opinion, be 
let alone for all future time. There is, 
however, something of fascination even 
in this, and in the very modernised 


Heracles, with his club and his boyish 
innocence ; moreover, we desire to record 
our gratitude to Miss Hall, who has suc- 
ceeded where other writers have failed 
(Marie Corelli, for example), and, how- 
ever sensuous, is never sensual. 

But why, oh why! should Miss Hall 
‘* sling English all over the ten-acre lot,”’ 
as little Frank Minor would say, in another 
sense? Is it essential to impressionism 
to use words from the Jabberwocky lan- 
guage? ‘‘ Some lovelily strange devel- 
opment,’’ ‘‘indefinably tormented,”’ 
‘‘ exquisitely tantalised,’’ the sea’s ‘* in- 
numerable smile’’ can only be defended 
by one who claims Humpty Dumpty’s 
privilege of making words mean what- 
ever he chooses they shall. And ‘“‘ taper- 
ing off’’ is destructive certainly to the 
impressionism of an Italianesque tale. 
We have great charity for Miss Hall, es- 
pecially as we imagine that we detect in 
her traces of the influence of—strange 
to say—no less a person than George 
Meredith. The following passage is cer- 
tainly Meredithian, but the phrases are 
well chosen and picturesque : ‘* The lit- 
tle upstart half-sister must surely rue 
her presumption. confronted with the 
honest mirror ; divine, if you pleased to 
say so, the young half-sister—ay, a di- 
vine young minister of drink to the 
higher gods, beside the Queen of Olym- 
pus herself! Mistress Berenice could 
vanquish her by every feature ; the habit 
of victory was all in her face!’’ Why, 
however, not simply ‘‘in her face’’? 
Wherefore that little word ‘‘ all’? Miss 
Hall has by nature something of that 
novelist’s gift of phrase-making, and 
also something of the weakness through 
which he stereotypes his own original- 
ity. Perhaps Mr. Meredith can do this 
with comparative safety, but lesser lights 
had best beware. Would that Miss Hall, 
for example, might cast aside all weights, 
and the affectation which doth so easily 
beset us, and tell the tale, trippingly 
upon the tongue, with simplicity, and in 
any manner that suits herself and her 
story, so that it be in English. 


Katharine Pearson Woods. 





SONYA KOVALEVSKY.* 


Between 1860 and 1870 the educated 
classes of Russian society were occupied 


*Sénya Kovalévsky: Her Recollections of 
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with a serious question—the discord be- 
tween the parents and children—and an 
epidemic seized upon the latter, espe- 
cially the girls, of fleeing from the fam- 
ily roof to join the youthful community 
of Nihilists in St. Petersburg, where 
the young people lived in full commun- 
ism. The mirage they followed was a 
desire for the freedom and progress of 
their native land by raising its intellec- 
tual standards. Sdénya Kovalévsky is 
one of the products of this unnatural 
plant. Of these two books, the Macmillan 
edition is the more attractive, for judi- 
cious editing has relieved both memoir 
and autobiography of monotonous de- 
tail and wearisome verbiage. It also 
contains an interesting chapter on 
‘Rural Pleasures,’’ which affords a 
glimpse into the wild and picturesque 
forests of Russia, and adds a touch of 
colour to the book. This is omitted in 
Miss Hapgood’s redundant version, 
which, on the other hand, gives a more 
intimate analysis of Mme. Kovalévsky’s 
character. This edition is so greatly 
overweighted with various biographies, 
notes, and appendices that to read it 
suggests an oppressive task instead of a 
pleasure ; yet it wili give the readera 
different point of view. 

It is never safe to take one ad- 
miring woman’s testimony of another, 
for women are prone to elevate their 
worship of each other into a cult that 
blinds them to temperate criticism, and 
despite the eulogies of the Duchess of 
Cajanello, the readers of her biography 
of Sénya Kovalévsky and the recollec- 
tions of the latter must receive the im- 
pression that she was an unlovable, 
headstrong, heartless woman ; consider- 
ing no one; exacting admiration and 
service from all with no desire to give 
in return; and whose actions were 
always determined by selfish motives 
placed under the description of duty. 
She began her independent life by put- 
, ting herself into a false position by one 
of those peculiar “‘ fictitious marriages” 


Childhood. Translated from the Russian by 
Isabel F. Hapgood. With a Biography by Anna 
Carlotta Leffler, Duchess of Cajanello. Trans- 
lated from the Swedish by A. M. Clive Bayley. 
And a Biographical Note by Lily Wolffsohn. 
New York: The Century Co. $1.50. 

Sénia Kovalévsky: I. Memoir, by A.C Leffler 
(Edgren), Duchessa di Cajanello. II. Reminis- 
cences of Childhood in Russia, written by herself. 
Translated into English by Louise von Cossel. 
New York: Macmillan and Co. $1.25. 


so popular in Russia in her day, and 
sorrow, remorse, and various unhappy 
episodes succeeded each other until the 
yarn of her existence became one hope- 
less tangle of dark threads. Itis true that 
she won honours: she held the chair of 
higher mathematics in the University of 
Stockholm, and wrote many works on 
mathematics and science, still quoted 
to-day, one of which brought her a prize 
from the Institute of France. She was 
greatly gifted in mathematics and sci- 
ence, but totally devoid of esthetic 
tastes, and with no trace of the artist 
or idealist in mind or spirit. Even her 
partial biographer admits this: ‘‘ She 
did not possess a finely cultivated sense 
of beauty. The most unattractive land- 
scape might be beautiful in her eyes if 
it suited her mood, and she could be in- 
different to the most exquisite outlines 
and colours if she were personally out of 
sympathy with the scene. . I can- 
not help mentioning the absence of all 
artistic appreciation in a nature other- 
wise so richly gifted. She had spent 
years of her life in Paris, but had never 
visited the Louvre. Neither pictures, 
sculpture, nor architecture ever at- 
tracted her attention.”’ 

Sénya Kovalévsky’s life was a tremen- 
dous failure from its beginning to its end, 
in 1891, when she died of a broken heart. 
She realised this herself, writing in her 
diary : ‘‘ It isa great misfortune to have 
a talent for science—especially for a 
woman who is forcibly drawn into a 
sphere of action where she cannot find 
happiness.’’ Her recollections of child- 
hood give many intimate descriptions 
of Russian home life, but they are not 
particularly interesting nor suggestive. 
Perhaps they have lost their charm in 
the translation. It is possible that these 
books may be widely read as a sort of 
pendant to Marie Bashkirtseff’s /our- 
nal; but the old question is sure to 
arise—of what profit shall it be if a wom- 
an gain knowledge and fame, and does 
not enlarge the sphere of her usefulness 
and widen her sympathies? Though 
Sonya Kovalévsky’s biographer speaks 
of her *‘ exquisite tenderness,’’ there is 
nothing in this book to show that she 
ever did a kind, or even a human act. 
She left her husband at a malicious 
report which she waited not to investi- 
gate, and the untruthfulness of which in 
after years she believed ; she neglected 
her daughter, living apart from her that 
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she might continue her work of educat- 
ing other people's children undisturbed ; 
and would not interrupt her course of 
lectures when summoned to the bedside 
of her dying sister ; and this is the woman 
her biographers would have us believe 
to be ‘‘a marvel of mental development 
and beautiful womanhood, or a kind of 
giantess of such extraordinary propor- 
tions that you regard her with wonder 
and admiration’’ ! 

Both of these books are pervaded 
with a revolutionary spirit, which may 
render them attractive to certain minds ; 
but to the student the insight into 
the social condition of Russia and the 
development of the type, especially as 
relating to the evolution of the woman 
dominating the hour, will be of greater 
interest than the analysis of Mme. Kova- 
lévsky’s mental and moral construc- 
tion. 

Esther Singleton. 


MY LADY NOBODY.* 


Never until now perhaps has prose fic- 
tion been so pervaded by that sorrow and 
mystery of human life which produced 
the great epics of the human race. One 
of the earliest utterances to the living 
of this feeling—Das Weltschmerts—came 
from Russia, in the voice of Tolstoy. 
The same note was sounded in Norway 
by Ibsen, in Germany by Sudermann, 
and in Belgium by Maeterlinck, until it 
echoes at present throughout the greater 
part of the world of letters. In Eng- 
land, France, Spain, Italy, and America 
no single giant mind battles alone to 
wrest the unknowable from the unknown 
as these strong souls are battling ; but 
the general trend of lesser writers, ac- 
cording to their strength, is in the same 
direction of deep eternal unrest. This 
struggle of the natural with the super- 
natural has at last become Die Zeitgeist 
—the distinctive spirit of the age. In- 
soluble spiritual problems are now so 
universally interwoven with fiction that 
a novel dealing with what is soluble in 
humanity has become noticeably rare. 

In this respect nearly all the writings 
of Mr. Maarten Maartens stand apart 
from those of the other leading novelists 


* My Lady Nobody. By Maarten Maartens. 
New York; Harper & Bros, $1.75, 


. 


of the day. And nowhere in his work 
is the characteristic more strikingly 
shown than in his latest novel, My Lady 
Nobody. The whole story lies between 
clearly defined lines of actuality. Its 
problems of both right and wrong fall 
within the domain of everlasting experi- 
ence. They are forever susceptible of 
natural solution. And not only does 
the author deal solely with the known, 
but he deals with the known as it has 
been established in Holland from of 
old. All the characters, with two ex- 
ceptions, are Dutchmen and Dutchwom- 
en, whe—whether they have lived out 
of their own country before the story 
opens, or leave it during its progress— 
remain Dutch to the core, as is always 
true of this people in life. The tissue 
of events spun about the actors is no 
less characteristically Dutch than they 
are. The story marches with Dutch 
steadiness, thoroughness, and compo- 
sure, The very light flooding most of 
the scenes is the blazing sunlight of that 
land. The vivid colour of the work has 
the gaiety of its straight borders of 
flowers. Epigrams are planted on every 
page like the rows of trees along its 
watercourses. The quietude of its move- 
ment is like the placid lives of its peo- 
ple. The broadening towards the end 
is like its horizon where the level earth 
is lost in sea and sky. 

In drawing all eyes upon his quaint 
little land, Mr. Maartens stands as a 
moral teacher—where the greatest al- 
ways stand—on the side of the right. 
His characters reach it sometimes 
through deep and muddy water ; some- 
times they fail to reach it and are swept 
away ; but the lofty aim is held steadily 
in sight, and the causes of the tragedy 
are always visible and always natural. 
These inevitable consequences of the 
wrongdoing, the frailty and mistakes of 
humanity, furnish the shadows that 
chasten the broad sunshine. And one 
is tempted to wish—for art’s sake—that 
these shadows were more numerous and 
deeper, for Mr. Maartens’s humour 
broadens now and then to the verge of 
burlesque. In the white feather episode 
it passes the line of legitimate comedy 
into a farce of both art and nature. 
The scene is an unsightly blemish upon 
the dignified beauty of the work, and it 
assumes disproportionate importance 
for the reason that it is made the pivotal 
incident of the story. 
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To find fault with Mr. Maartens for 
the over-abundance of his wit seems less 
fair than to cavil at the breadth of his 
humour. And yet one is forced to 
doubt whether whole communities any- 
where talk so largely in small epigram. 
Granting that they do so in Holland— 
since we know little fictitiously about 
that country outside of Mr. Maartens’s 
novels—the wit of his work still remains 
the weakness of the story, as well as its 
strength. These brilliant things which 
he scatters with such lavish hands divert 
the reader’s serious attention. One 
wants to carry a_ pilgrim’s scrip, 
to stop on almost every page, and 
turn back now and again to gather 
them, regardless of the onward move- 
ment of the story. The mastery of a 
foreign language which enables the au- 
thor to do this, to dazzle with witticisms 
as prisms are flashed in the sun, is not 
the least remarkable feature of Mr. 
Maartens’s work. The sole indication 
that English is not his native tongue is 
the occasional use of a somewhat more 
forcible term than an English writer of 
equal refinement would be likely to em- 
ploy. But the latter defect is so slight 
and so infrequent as to be unworthy of 
mention, could it not be pointed out as 
enhancing rather than detracting from 
the unique charm of his writing. 

Mr. Maartens has done in literature 
what his countrymen did in history. 
He has cut the dykes which have so 
long hidden his own country from the 
rest of the world. In taking us into the 
heart of Holland, and giving us a word 
painting far more effective than any can- 
vas by Van Ostande, he has dispelled a 
widespread erroneous impression of his 
countrymen ; of their physical charac- 
teristics, of their habits of thought, and 
manner of life. For, whether this im- 
pression arose from the early history of 
the Dutch in America, from satire, or 
from certain national traits which have 
_ disappeared with the progress of civili- 
sation, the impression was unquestion- 
ably almost universal among Americans 
that the Dutch were the impersonation 
of respectable, but utterly uninteresting 
dulness. Mr. Maartens’s fine, delicate 
portrayal comes therefore as a delight- 
ful revelation, and in making it he serves 
us no less than his own countrymen. 
For whoever shows a people to be re- 
fined instead of coarse, sensitive instead 
of stolid, witty instead of dull, and in- 


tellectual instead of unintellectual, has 
wrought a benefit to all mankind. 


N. H. B. 





NAPOLEON AND WELLINGTON.* 


It is strange that the Napoleonic re- 
vival should not sooner have produced 
at least a volume or two on the great 
captain who, among English-speaking 
peoples, at any rate, is popularly regard- 
ed as the conqueror of Bonaparte. How- 
ever, we have now before us, side by 
side with the story of Napoleon's de- 
cline, a very timely monograph supple- 
menting it with a concise account of the 
rise of Wellington which coincides chron- 
ologically with the progress of that de- 
cline. The two books are, therefore, 
practically one, and may be very profit- 
ably read together. It is an interesting 
circumstance, also, that they should be 
written by the two men who are at the 
present time regarded as England’s fore- 
most soldiers. Lord Wolseley is popu- 
larly known in England as “ our only 
general,’’ while by a humorous after- 
thought Lord Roberts has been styled 
‘“‘ our only other general ;”’ so that it is 
not a little interesting to see what view 
the most conspicuous commanders in 
England to-day take of the most danger- 
ous opponent their country ever had. 
Lord Wolseley’s volume deals with the 
career of Bonaparte from the end of his 
Russian campaign to his final defeat at 
Waterloo, and starts with the hypothe- 
sis that throughout this whole period 
Napoleon was no longer physically and 
mentally the same man who had fought 
at Rivoli and Austerlitz. Lord Wolse- 
ley detects in the execution of all his 
latest strategic plans a certain incom- 
pleteness which had never been observ- 
able before. He dwells especially upon 
the mysterious malady which came upon 
Napoleon at the most critical moments 
of his last campaigns, at moments when 
his still brilliantly faultless plans were 
about to achieve success, and needed 
only a few more hours of vigorous super- 
vision to overthrow armies and alter the 


* The Decline and Fall of Napoleon. By Vis- 
count Wolseley. Boston: Roberts Bros. $1.25. 

The Rise of Wellington. By Lord Roberts. 
Boston : Roberts Bros. $1.25. 

Napoleon. By Alexandre Dumas. Translated 
by John B. Larner. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. . 
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course of history. It was in these su- 
preme moments, as Lord Wolseley re- 
cords, that a sudden and irresistible leth- 
argy came over the Emperor, making it 
absolutely impossible for him to continue 
on horseback or in the exercise of his 
command, and thus forcing him to leave 
to subordinates the conduct of opera- 
tions that needed his presence and au- 
thority for their success. The summing 
up of the whole matter, in Lord Wolse- 
ley’s opinion, is that had it not been for 
the decay of his physical powers, Napo- 
leon would have conquered a peace in 
1814, sothat Waterloo would never have 
been fought, or had this mysterious ill- 
ness not seized him at Waterloo he would 
have beaten Wellington and outgener- 
alled the Prussians ; for Lord Wolseley’s 
admiration of Napoleon’s capacity is ab- 
solutely unstinted. ‘‘I believe Napo- 
leon to have been by far the greatest of 
all great men,’’ he emphatically says. 
His conclusions regarding the outcome at 
Waterloo are especially noteworthy, for 
the orthodox English view is that Napo- 
leon was beaten before Bliicher arrived, 
and that the Prussians only succeeded 
in turning an already assured defeat into 
arout. Hear, however, Lord Wolseley : 


**No one can be better aware, no one can be 
prouder than I am, of the magnificent courage and 
steadiness of the British soldier at Waterloo; 
but when every allowance is made for it, the hon- 
est historian must admit that it was the splendid 
audacity of the Prussian move upon St. Lambert 
and the French right, due to the personal loyalty 
of Prince Bliicher to Wellington and in opposition 
to the strategic views of Gneisenau, that deter- 
mined the fate of Napoleon’s army at Waterloo,’’ 


Lord Wolseley exonerates Grouchy, 
whose only fault he considers to have 
been a too close adherence to his orders 
in not following the ‘‘ cannon thunder,”’ 
as did the successful generals in the 
Franco-German War. He also, both 
directly and by implication, shows how 
clumsily Wellington managed the pure- 
ly strategic part of the campaign, being 
in his preliminary manceuvres utterly 
uninformed of the movements of the 
French, and blundering about in a fash- 
ion which Lord Wolseley charitably at- 
tributes to the inefficiency of his staff. 
It is made very plain that such success 
as the English gained at Waterloo was 
gained not by generalship, but by the re- 
markable tenacity and stubborn fighting 
qualities of the British soldier—a verdict 
that history gives upon so many battles 


won by English troops. In fact, taking 
the two volumes together, it may be 
said that Lord Wolseley strips Welling- 
ton of much of his prestige as a soldier ; 
while Lord Roberts, who admires his 
generalship, paints him in the most un- 
flattering colours as a man, throwing a 
strong light upon his selfishness, his van- 
ity, his meanness, and his snobbery, and 
displaying him as one to whom no 
friend could come for help, who turned 
his back upon his old companions-in- 
arms in order to pose as a man of high 
fashion, and who, years after his cam- 
paigns were over, put officially on record 
a contemptible slur upon the brave 
men who had won for him his victories. 

Mr. Larner’s translation of Dumas’s 
Napoléon is probably among the last of 
such books that we shall see at the pres- 
enttime. It has no historical value, and 
is interesting only because no account of 
Napoleon’s career can be uninteresting. 
The translator tells us in his preface 
that he undertook the work as part of a 
course in the study of French ; and it 
must be said that occasionally it reads 
like an exercise. Mr. Larner is very much 
confused in giving the proper Eng- 
lish form to foreign names, especially 
Russian ones, which he finds in the 
French, speaking of ‘‘the House of 
Bragance,’’ for Braganza, leaving de in 
German names instead of replacing it 
with von, and occasionally lapsing into 
ordinary Gallicisms, as when he gives 
us ‘‘One came to tell Ney,’’ etc. (on 
vint) on p. 130. And why does he 
measure distance in “‘ toises’’? ‘‘ There 
was between them .. . an interval of 
five hundred toises’’ (p. 120). To an 
English or American reader parasangs 
would be more intelligible. 

‘Je 


NATURAL RIGHTS.* 


To the non-philosophic reader the de- 
nial of the theory of natural rights may 
seem a distinctly revolutionary idea ; 
yet, on the contrary, it was by the pro- 
moters of revolution that the doctrine 
was at first affirmed. As Professor 
Ritchie shows, in his admirable histori- 
cal survey of his subject, the theory is 


* Natural Rights : A Criticism of Some Political 
and Ethical Conceptions. By David G. Ritchie. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 
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primarily negative—‘‘an appeal from 
authorities that had lost their sacred- 
ness,’’ back to a supposed original state 
of nature, in which man had been pos- 
sessed of ‘‘ certain unalienable rights,’’ 
which were the foundations of those ac- 
quired in society. It was, moreover, 
the result of essentially the same spirit 
as that of Protestantism. ‘‘ Calvin’s 
Geneva in due time brought forth Rous- 
seau ; and English Puritanism on Amer- 
ican soil produced the Declaration of 
Independence.”’ It is in its negative 
and abstract character that Mr. Ritchie 
condemns the theory. 

The first half of the work is largely 
taken up with this historical sketch of 
the theory, and though it is but a sketch, 
it is a very welcome addition to the lit- 
erature of the subject, giving as it does 
an interpretation rather than a history. 
What we still desire is a thorough ex- 
amination of the opinions of the later 
scholastics and earlier modern thinkers 
in regard to the meaning of mature and 
natural law. Even the doctrines of 
Hobbes and his critics sorely need a 
more historical discussion of their sig- 
nificance, viewed in the light of earlier 
theories. 

In the remainder of his work Profes- 
sor Ritchie gives us a criticism of some 
of the particular natural rights, such as 
those to life, liberty, toleration, and 
property. If it is necessary to find fault 
with this portion, it is only because we 
feel that our author might have given 
us something better than criticism. It 
is true that his criticism conceals con- 
struction, but the impression left is dis- 
tinctly negative. We feel our natural 
rights slipping away from us before we 
are quite sure of any other basis than 
that in nature. It is only at the last 
that the moral of the book is drawn, and 
some use made of the fruitful analysis 
of the varied meanings of the term 
nature. The excellence of this conclu- 
sion is what makes us regret it had not 
begun sooner. 

Instead of the theory of natural rights 
based on the absolute independence of 
the individual, we here receive a doc- 
trine more in harmony with the trend 
of modern scientific thinking. Society 
is considered as an organism, each part 
of which exists in necessary relation to 
the whole, whose good alone determines 
what rights shall be allowed to the in- 
dividual—that is, utility is the basis of 


rights. But utility is not interpreted in 
the old abstract sense of pleasure. On 
the contrary, pleasure is good only in 
so far as it is useful in the preservation 
and advancement of society. Mr. 
Ritchie admits the apparent vagueness 
involved in his inability to determine 
more definitely what is useful to soci- 
ety, but holds that it is inseparable from 
the very idea of an evolution that the 
end cannot be fully known from the be- 
ginning. Society itself determines what 
is fittest by the test of survival. Hence 
‘an adequate theory of rights and an 
adequate theory of the State must rest 
upon a philosophy of history; and 
steady progress in political and social 
reform cannot be made unless there is a 
willingness to learn the lessons of ex- 
perience, and a reasonable reverence for 
the long toil of the human spirit in that 
past from which we inherit not only 
our problems, but the hope and the 
means of their solution’’—a principle 
no less valuable in philosophy than in 
politics. 
Norman Wilde. 





THE GOLDEN AGE.* 


The Golden Age is, as all know, the 
period of childhood. In vain do the 
** grown ups’”’ ask *‘ Where is it now, the 
glory and the dream?’ In the little 
volume before us—a book very attrac- 
tive to the eye, as are most of the books 
issued by this house—the ‘‘ grown ups”’ 
are nicknamed the ‘‘ Olympians,’’ and 
such is the title of the Prologue, which 
one reads with that delightful sensation 
—as of a mental cold-water bath—which 
is occasioned by dipping into a fresh 
and sincere bit of writing. The author 
is, evidently, oue of those who speak in 
their natural voice, the ring and the music 
of it unextracted by any consideration as 
to whether the output will be ‘‘ market- 
able’’—a consideration which sucks the 
life-blood out of half the writing of to- 
day. The water-mark of spontaneity in 
literature, though hard to describe, is 
unmistakable, and it is stamped on every 
story in Zhe Golden Age. In the Pro- 
logue the reading Olympian is forced to 
see himself as the children—the children 
of this volume at least—see him, “‘ stiff 


*The Golden Age. By Kenneth Grahame. 
Chicago : Stone & Kimball. $1.25 net. 
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and colourless, equally without 
vital interests and intelligent pursuits.’’ 
This criticism of the Olympians is, from 
a youngster’s point of view, logical 
enough, but it is not childlike. Chil- 
dren, fortunately, take people very much 
as they find them, and they are far more 
charitable than are the Olympians them- 
selves. 

Moreover, Kenneth Grahame makes 
his children declare that ‘‘ these hope- 
less and incapable creatures, . . . these 
elders, our betters by a trick of chance, 
command no respect, but only a certain 
envy—of their good luck—and pity—of 
their inability to make use of it.’’ Chil- 
dren, most children, do not feel in this 
way, as is evident from their conduct. 
With what a trust, a trust almost pa- 
thetic, do the great body of little folk 
regard their elders! And with what 
lovingkindness do they overlook such 
errors as their own beloved Olympians 
may commit! One who understood this 
better said, ‘‘ Except ye become as little 
children.”’ 

Save in this hostile attitude of his 
young heroes and heroines, Kenneth 
Grahame interprets child life with strik- 
ing sympathy and truth, and at this 
point it is only fair to quote the author 
hiniself. He opens the book by saying : 
‘* Looking back to those days of old, ere 
the gate shut to behind me, I| can see 
now that to children with a proper equip- 
ment of parents these things would have 
worn a different aspect. But to those 
whose nearest were aunts and uncles, a 
special attitude of mind may be al- 
lowed.’’ However, the explanation 
hardly explains, since the children of 
these stories are pictured as happy, 
healthy youngsters, debarred from no 
natural pleasures, and even treated with 
a degree of indulgence, considering their 
roguish tendencies. Yet this note of 
criticism and _ hostility is sounded 
throughout the volume, marring an 
otherwise strong and true representa- 
tion of child nature. 

So delightfully genuine are the sym- 
pathy and livelin ‘ss with which the ex- 
ploits of these children are recorded 
that the reader must needs hark back to 
his own childhood, and then look with 
kindlier eyes on the pranks and freaks 
of those who dwell in the Golden Age. 
Herein lies the true value of the book : 
it puts the Olympian in the child’s place, 
so that he catches once more that ‘‘ vis- 


ionary gleam’’ which has faded out of 
his own life. And it is well for him to 
be reminded that there is one light for 
the child and another for himself. There 
is no ‘‘ balance of power’’ in the case of 
adults and their young charges, and an 
arbitrary ruler should at least seek en- 
lightenment. Zhe Golden Age is an en- 
lightener of adult stupidity. 

Several of these stories are fine stud- 
ies of the workings of a child’s im- 
agination, reproducing the very glamour 
in which the Golden Age is bathed. 
The best of these are ‘‘ Alarums and Ex- 
cursions’’ and ‘‘ The Finding of the 
Princess.’’ ‘‘ Alarums and Excursions” 
isa charming bit of word painting. We 
see the children playing at Knights of 
the Round Table, and following far a 
band of exercising cavalry, in the hope 
of seeing a very bloody battle. When 
our young hero finds the Princess, an 
Olympian is sitting beside her in a 
pavilion. 

‘* Hello, Sprat !” he said, with some abrupt- 
ness, ‘‘ where did you spring from ?” 

‘*I came up the stream,” I explained, politely 
and comprehensively, ‘‘and [ was only looking 
for the Princess.” 

‘‘Then you are a water baby,” he replied. 
‘And what do you think of the Princess, now 
you’ve found her ?” 

‘*] think she is lovely ”’ (1 said, and doubtless I 
was right, having never learned to flatter), ‘‘ But 


she’s wide awake, so I suppose somebody has 
kissed her !”’ 


The first story, ‘‘ A Holiday,’’ is one 
of the best in the volume. ‘‘A boy’s 
will is the wind’s will,’ and the boy, 
lightly following the wind whitherso- 
ever it leads him, runs up against the 
hard fact that law and license are incom- 
patible. In this chapter, as in several 
others, there is a delicate touching on 
the problems of life, an outreaching and 
a questioning, which lend a world-wide 
interest to the unprete itious tale of a 
boy’s doings. In ‘* The Secret Drawer”’ 
and ‘‘ The Roman Road” we find again 
that suggestion of something deeper 
than childish adventure—a momentary, 
shadowy glimpse, as though a mist had 
lifted and quickly fallen again. ‘‘ The 
Burglars’’ and ‘‘ The Blue Room’’ are 
full of young laughter and roguery, while 
“The Whitewashed Uncle” throws out a 
pretty broad hint to any Olympian who 
would fain be popular with the little 
people. 

“Young Adam Cupid’’ and ‘‘ What 
They Talked About’’ show the author 
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so wise in the lore of child nature that 
the chapter ‘‘ Sawdust and Sin’’ is sim- 
ply amazing in its error. Here a con- 
ceit possible to an adult only is foisted 
on the mind of a child with a result 
which is far from pleasing. Fancy a 
boy of tender years interpreting the con- 
duct of a Japanese doll (who is seated 
beside a glowing wax beauty) as follows : 


‘* Carried away by his passion, he fell sideways 
across Rosa’s lap. One arm stuck stiffly upwards, 
as in passionate protestation ; his amorous coun- 
tenance was full of entreaty. Rosa hesitated— 
wavered—and yielded, crushing his slight frame 
under the weight of her full-bodied surrender.”’ 


The writing Olympian must confess ! 
He thought this out in his study, and 
while the inspiration of his insight was 
far from him. Children do indeed have 
ideas about love and love affairs, but 
they are so deliciously, so alarmingly 
innocent and quaint in their conception 
of such matters! There is nothing in- 
nocent about this passage. 

“A Falling Out’’ and “‘ Exit Tyran- 
nus’’ are the only stories which could 
send a lump to the most sensitive throat ; 
indeed, the author seems rather to have 
missed his opportunities for tenderness 
and pathos. His chief power lies in fit- 
ting to the reader’s eyes those glasses 
through which the little ones look out 
upon this world of ours—glasses made 
largely of imagination and innocence 
and ignorance, and all shot with rosy and 
golden lights, but sometimes dimmed by 
the ruthless fingers of stupid Olympians. 
And would any such know how the uni- 
verse looks to children, he is recommend- 
ed to see it through the pages of Zhe 
Golden Age. 


Virginia Yeaman Remattsz. 


HALF A CENTURY IN THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND.* 


The new humour has invaded the min- 
ister’s study and cuts its capers with 
fantastic delight and with the conceit of 
a jolly good fellow through the 228 pages 
of clerical reminiscences which sprout 
from the reverend gentleman’s *‘ dead 
leaves and living seeds.’’ From the 
contents of a deal box marked ‘‘ D. L.,”’ 
which properly means ‘‘ Deputy Lieu- 


* Fifty Years; or, Dead Leaves and Living 
Seeds. By Rev. Harry Jones, M.A. New York: 
Macmillan & Co. $1.50. 


tenant,’’ but here stands for ‘‘ Dead 
Leaves,’’ the Rev. Harry Jones has dis- 
interred the ‘* jotted memories of a busy 
life, though (however meaningless to 
others) they are naturally the record of 
much that has been keenly interesting 
to myself.’’ ‘“‘ When I draw a sheet,”’ 
he says, ‘‘ from this papery deposit (as 
I did the other day), it strikes a spark 
into the tinder-box of recollection, which 
soon spreads itself, showing clusters of 
rekindled aspirations, experiments, mis- 
takes, successes, and failures long past, 
though once they had their effect upon 
the worker himself, let alone those 
among whom (for good or ill) he was 
called to work.’’ But among these 
‘“*dead leaves’’ there be some that *‘ re- 
tain enough unfulfilled vitality (in the 
shape of warning or encouragement) to 
deserve the name of ‘living seeds.’ 
And I ask myself whether some record 
of efforts made, errors committed, and 
impressions received during a long min- 
isterial life might not possibly help in 
the steerage of two or three younge: 
lives, and thus encourage me in its com- 
pilation. At any rate, I will try.”’ 

And the result is not without a meas- 
ure of success. Many will demur at the 
facetious tone which a certain light hu- 
mour, sometimes flippant but never irrev- 
erent, imparts to this interesting record 
of half a century in the far from com- 
monplace biography of a clerical life. 
The lavish use of parentheses which he 
seems to adopt for his “‘ asides’’ mars 
almost on every page a most excellent 
vehicle of style for an unwearied gar- 
rulousness which is as entertaining as is 
its delightfulegoism. The result is ludi- 
crous at times, often degenerating to 
mere smartness, and sometimes confus- 
ing, as thus: *‘I did not know so much 
of Phillips Brooks, whom I visited at 
Boston, and who, the last time I saw 
him, communicated (as did also Dr. Asa 
Gray), before sailing home (he refused 
to take any part in the service) at my 
church.”’ 

For the nonce, the Rev. Harry Jones 
throws aside the prefix with his clerical 
dignity and the stalking-horse of sacer- 
dotalism and steps out in this volume 
as a man among men who has some- 
thing interesting to say, not too wisely, 
not too well, but in the manner of one 
who has gone through a hard day’s 
work and is now chatting amiably over 
the nuts and wine. And the account 
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which the Rev. Harry Jones (one can’t 
say plain ‘‘Jones’’ of a clergyman) 
gives of himself shows evidence of 
a life of great activity and ministerial 
industry. The variety of his labours 
and the vicissitudes of his career—from 
preaching to Californian miners in a 
pine-tree forest, to clergy at Lambeth— 
invest his experiences witha sort of wis- 
dom which is largely suggestive if not 
always practicable for others, and which 
also clothes his style with an abundant 
versatility. One is reminded, rather 
forcibly sometimes, of Coleridge’s meta- 
phor that experience is like the stern 
lamp of a ship, which only sheds light 
on the path already traversed. The 
value of the record of any life will al- 
ways be in proportion as it contains, to 
quote Emerson, ‘‘ the power to inspire.’’ 
Perhaps the paucity of this quality is to 
be remarked in the present volume, but 
there is a bracing air about it as of one 
whose lines have fallen in pleasant 
places, and whose life on the whole has 
been a success, which is contagious. 
With all its faults—and they are chiefly 
defects of style and a tendency to take 
things lightly that are usually weighed 
seriously—it is a most interesting and 
unusual work in clerical autobiography, 
a work that deserves to be widely read 
if only for its robust expression of a 
sane and healthful personality. 


J. M: 


MORE JUVENILES. 


Since the *‘ bundling of the books’’ by 
Mr. Brooks in the July Bookman, several 
new publications have come to hand 
which will help to eke out the young peo- 
ple’s store of summer reading. The first 
volume of a new series, the All-Over-the- 
World Library, by the indefatigable 
Oliver Optic, has just come out in a glori- 
ous cover that will make the eyes of every 
boy dance with pure delight. Across 
lndia ; or, Live Boys inthe Far East, takes 
the Belgrave family to Bombay and Su- 
rah, and continues their journey through 
Lahore, Delhi, Cawnpore, Lucknow, and 
Benares, visiting the scenes of the Sepoy 
Rebellion, upon which and other sub- 
jects of historical interest the author ex- 
pands in his réle of informer-in-ordinary 
tothe young. Nor does he fail to keep up 
the “‘ thrill’’ of excitement ; and, wheth- 


er on land or sea, he is always ready 
with the novel if incredible element 
which is essentially Optician. The story 
is told in his usual illimitable manner. 
There are eight illustrations—one of 
them representing a tiger poised on the 
horns of a bull in a highly realistic style. 
(Lee and Shepard, $1.25.) 

The same publishers have just issued 
a new illustrated story by Samuel Adams 
Drake, entitled Zhe Watch Fires of '76 
($1.25), which recounts the incidents 
and vicissitudes of various old pension- 
ers who fought through the conflict of 
the Revolution. The aim of the author 
is to tell the story of the war as experi- 
enced by the actual rank and file of the 
army, and this, together with the new 
material and historical setting which 
Colonel Drake has brought to his task, 
gives his book a novel and fresh interest 
for boys who are already well acquainted 
with the history of the Revolution. 
Messrs. Lee and Shepard also add to 
their War of 1812 Series a new volume, 
entitled Zhe Boy Soldiers of 1812 ($1.50), 
by Everett T. Tomlinson, with many 
illustrations by ‘‘ Shute.’’ Thomas Boo- 
big ($1.50), a sort of fairy tale or gro- 
tesque, comes from the same firm. It 
contains ‘‘ a complete enough account of 
his life and singular disappearance,”’ 
after many curious and puzzling “* inci- 
dents and accidents,’’ soon after his 
twenty-first birthday. The suggestion 
of a reappearance on earth of the Titans, 
who were banished to remote islands in 
space and to subterranean regions, is 
attempted in this story after a manner 
that will amuse the older readers as well 
as the younger. 

As a boy the writer can remember 
with what pleasure and avidity he read 
biography, and especially, although la- 
ter in point of time, Carlyle’s Life and 
Letters of Cromwell. Messrs. Harper and 
Brothers have published a new edition 
of Dr. George H. Clark’s Oliver Crom- 
well ($1.25), which appeared originally 
in 1893 through the D. Lothrop Com- 
pany, and which is well suited to fire the 
boy’s love of brave and manly acts of 
courage and daring. ‘‘It is a book of 
enthusiasm,’’ says Charles Dudley War- 
ner in his Introduction, ‘‘ a warm-heart- 
ed vindication of a great man, written 
with a clear American comprehension 
of the principles that underlay the great 
liberating movement of the seventeenth 
century in England. It will be 
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found intensely interesting, and will 
awaken a glow of admiration for one of 
the most sturdy and indomitable spirits 
in history. Our sympathy is with the 
modern spirit of the Commonwealth, 
and we feel that its ruler was our kin.”’ 
Boys love these very virtues above all 
things in their ideals of the ‘‘ glorious 
men of fight and fame,’’ and Cromwell, 
who in “‘ the list of world heroes stands 
near the top,’’ is the kind of hero which 
a boy will worship and whose character 
will reflect itself on his plastic nature. 
Sophie May knows the hearts and the 
minds of little children. This has been 
apparent to any reader of those volumes— 
to which Jimmy Boy is a worthy addition 
—in Little Prudy’s Children Series (Lee 
and Shepard). Jimmy Boy is a human 
boy, but not one of the obnoxiously bar- 
barous kind. He possesses all the ten- 
dencies to do wrong, and the tempta- 
tions sometimes are a little too strong, 
and he succumbs ; but there is an active 
germ of honour in his healthy soul. He 
is not afraid to acknowledge a fault. It 
is a question as to who will most enjoy 


NOVEL 


THE STORY OF BESSIE COSTRELL. By 
Mrs. Humphry Ward. New York: Macmillan 
& Co. 75 cents. 


Bessie Costrell is the central figure in 
a story altogether different from any 
that Mrs: Ward has written before. 
Many critics have advised her over and 
over again to give up the popular so- 
cial-and-religious-pamphlet novel, and, 
whether at their instigation or not, she has 
entered another field. The new story, 
simpler in subject, is really far more am- 
bitious than her former ones, for it deals 
with a kind of life where Mrs. Ward's 
culture, and her acquaintance with the 
ways of thought of educated and in- 
tellectually aspiring persons, are of no 
use at all. Knowledge of human na- 
ture, sympathy with what has hitherto 
been outside her keenest interests, are 
the requisites for success. To succeed 
here is to be a real novelist, as distin- 
guished from a descriptive reporter of 
more or less temporary phases of life 
and thought. It is astonishing that the 


reading about the adventures of Jimmy 
Boy, the little folks, who will see in 
him a double of themselves in many 
ways, and appreciate the account of his 
scrapes, or the ‘‘ grown-ups’’ who have 
lived the life that sometimes seems so 
hard to Jimmy Boy. The interest in 
Jimmy Boy never flags. He is the ewig 
small boy of life in the full health of a 
fine natural character. The title of the 
story may not attract readers beyond 
twenty years of age, but they should 
certainly make the attempt. 

In Max Pemberton’s Zhe /mpregnadble 
City ($1.25 )—though not written directly 
for them—boys will find a pure, whole- 
some story of adventure, free from mod- 
ern cant and weariness, and full of the 
breath of healthy excitement and in- 
trepid daring. Max Pemberton success- 
fully edited a leading boys’ periodical in 
England for some years, and it is inevi- 
table that one who knows a boy’s needs 
so well should appeal through his im- 
aginative work to the boy in all of us. 


An Old Boy. 


NOTES. 


writer of Robert Elsmere and David Grieve 
has succeeded so far as she has done. 
In some important features the book 
must be pronounced distinctly good. 
There is no tone of patronage in it; 
there is no wailing over the fact that the 
villagers of Clinton Magna have few as- 
pirations after higherthings. There isa 
philosophical acceptance of life as it fre- 
quently is—stolid, unideal, and sordid— 
in any English village. If surprise at this 
be offensive to Mrs. Ward’s admirers, 
let our hearty acknowledgment of her 
now proven humanity serve as apology. 
The writing, too, is, we think, the best 
she has put into a work of fiction ; it 
is more compressed, more vigorous, 
and, especially where scenery has to be 
described, more artistically effective 
than she has led us to expect from her. 
Nevertheless, we lay down the book 
with deep dissatisfaction. What did 
she write it for? What else does it give 
in the end but gratuitous pain? Bessie 
Costrell is a village woman who is given 
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an old man’s savings to guard. They are 
considerable in amount. She steals the 
money, sovereign by sovereign, and 
drinks and treats her neighbours, and 
when all is found out, she commits sui- 
cide. The tale has its possibilities. But 
to make it a tragedy our pity, our sympa- 
thy, or our indignation must be roused. 
Temptation, resistance, final surrender, 
remorse, struggle, and despair, are almost 
the inevitable course of the writer who 
could make us regard this as anything 
save a sordid, commonplace tale. But 
Mrs. Ward’s Bessie Costrell seems only a 
woman with intemperate instincts and a 
weak intellect, who succumbs with great 
ease to an unlucky opportunity, and 
who kills herself because she is afraid of 
the policeman. A kind of feeble love 
for her children she has, and some awe 
of her stern husband ; but of grief for 
her degradation, or of understanding 
how she has made shipwreck of an old 
man’s life, not a glimmering. Tragedy 
for the world there may be in this very 
poverty of nature, but it isof a kind best 
covered over, for it hardly once stirs 
within us the purifying moods of pity, 
of indignation, or of sorrow. 


AN ERRANT WOOING. By Constance Cary 
Harrison. New York: The Century Co. $1.50. 


Were An Errant Wooing from another 
pen than Mrs. Harrison's it would be 
easier to review. But a book which is 
not a first one must be measured more 
or less by the author’s former work, 
and this falls far short of the standard 
established by Zhe Anglomaniacs, Sweet 
Bells out of Tune, and A Bachelor Maid. 
It bears, indeed, marks of immaturity 
that are wholly unaccountable, in view 
of the large amount of finished work 
which the writer has published. They 
come near to conveying an impression 
that it may possibly be a first novel, 
after all, begun, if not completed, be- 
fore the author’s recent excellent liter- 
ary manner was formed. Nor is the 
treatment of the theme more unlike 
Mrs. Harrison's usual methods than is 
the selection of such a subject ; for the 
most distinctive charm of her work has 
hitherto been its freshness, its pre emi- 
nent modernity. This is entirely miss- 
ing in An Errant Wooing, a common- 
place love-story loosely hung on the 
frayed thread of foreign travel. And 
yet—no matter how clear the conviction 


of the author’s indiscretion—one is 
forced to admire the courage of an at- 
tempt to describe hard-beaten European 
highways, now that every one travels 
and every one writes. True, Mrs. Har- 
rison has done it uncommonly well. 
The description of the bull-fight is par- 
ticularly fine. But fancy trying to say 
anything about a bull-fight that has not 
been already said! And then in follow- 
ing the espada and the foreadors through 
eight or ten pages, the lovers fade com- 
pletely out of sight. They are never seen 
very distinctly, for that matter. Onedoes 
not come face to face with them through- 
out the progress of the story. The char- 
acterisation is so imperfect, and the tran- 
sition from one country to another so be- 
wildering, that the reader must fairly rush 
after the travellers to catch even glimpses 
of them amidst the fog of London and 
the dust of Madrid. Sir Piers, the elder- 
ly lover, appears at this long range to be 
a blond and amiable sort of Rochester. 
Roger Woodbury, the young man, is 
altogether vague ; and the dark and the 
fair maidens to whom the fair man and 
the dark man are suitors seem more 
unreal and shadowy, if possible, than 
the men. All the characters talk clev- 
erly, and now and then say bright and 
amusing things,- which are eminently 
characteristic of the author, but not in 
the least so of themselves; quite the 
contrary. ‘‘ Roger might as well want 
to domesticate Bartholdi’s Statue of 
Liberty as to marry that massive Eng- 
lish girl,’’ says old Mr. Woodbury, who 
cannot possibly have said anything of 
the kind, being what he is. And the 
philosophic and rather pessimistic views 
expressed by Polly do not at all har- 
monise with the dim impression of that 
young woman’s individuality. 

The principal shortcoming of the 
work may possibly lie in its having been 
miscalled a novel. With the shadows 
who aimlessly pervade it left out, it 
would be a charming book of travel, 
with interesting side-lights on European 
society. As it now stands, it is merely 
another of the many unsuccessful at- 
tempts to write an international novel. 
Since Mr. Henry James first made it 
the vogue several years ago he has had 
many followers, with ever-diminishing 
success. But it is singular that among 
those who met defeat in this field should 
be Mrs. Harrison, who has won such 
notable successes at home. 
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CHIMMIE FADDEN EXPLAINS, MAJOR 
MAX EXPOUNDS New York: Lovell, 
Coryell & Co. Cloth, $1.00 ; paper, 50 cents. 
To have written a book of which fifty 

thousand copies have been sold in less 
than six months is the enviable fortune 
of the creator of Chimmie Fadden. We 
say ‘‘creator’’ advisedly, for Chimmie 
may not be altogether unknown to us 
as atype; but it was left to this keen 
student of human nature to develop his 
character and ‘‘ shoot the soul’’ into the 
Bowery boy. When the first series ap- 
peared in book form we saw the possi- 
bilities of a great popularity in it, and 
under S/um Stories in the March Boox- 
MAN we reviewed the book at length and 
pointed out its characteristics, and 
weighed its merits and demerits. As 
the second series sustains the interest of 
the first in equal measure, it is not neces- 
sary to go into elaborate criticism again. 
Those who have made Chimmie’s ac- 
quaintance in the first volume will wish 
to reiew it in the second, and those 
who read the second volume for the first 
time will resort to the previous book ; 
indeed, we believe that the publication 
of the second series has stimulated the 
sale of the author’s initial work. In the 
down-town section of New York we no- 
tice that the first series of Chimmie Fad- 
den ranks among the six best selling 
books of the past month. 

Chimmie is still chasing after ‘‘ dat 
bull pup,’’ and smuggling ‘‘ small bots’’ 
for Mr. Paul. But it is the presence of 
innate gentleness and chivalry in the 
rough-bred Bowery lad evoked by Miss 
Fannie which again touches us most 
deeply. Even in Chimmie we think of 
Tennyson’s line without incongruity : 


** We needs must love the highest when we see it.”’ 


And it is this fine trait in the tenement 
lad—the compelling belief in the exist- 
ence of the inherent quality of gentle- 
man ‘‘ beyond the barbed-wire fence’’— 
for which we are most grateful in Mr. 
Townsend’s work. We must content 
ourselves with citing one instance. from 
‘* The Wedding of Miss Fannie” : 


‘‘T never seed no real angels, but I guess if 
dey’s as beautiful as I hear tell, den dey must 
look like Miss Fannie when Mr. Burton stepped 
up and took her from her fadder. I was tinkin 
as I looked at her tru de palm trees dat I had 
someting t’ do wid bringin’ dem togedder, and 
dat if Mr. Burton wasn’t good t’ Miss Fannie I'd 
put a knock-out pill in his cocktail. . . . 

‘“When dey come back, I says, says I: ‘ How 


de do, Miss Fannie?’ I says, and de Duchess 
she calls me down hard. ‘She is Madame 
Burtong,’ says de Duchess, looking like shed 
take a fall outter me. 

‘‘Say, what do you tink Miss Fannie says » 
She’s a dead sport. She says: ‘I'd radder be 
Miss Fannie t’ Chames,’ she says, like dat, see ?”’ 

‘* Major Max Expounds’”’ through sev- 
eral chapters in which we are regaled 
with his cynical wit and worldly wisdom 
tinged with donhomie, and a few other 
stories eke out the book; but when 
“ Chimmie Fadden Explains’ and makes 
his exit, the lights have gone out for us 
and the rest is a vain show. 


THE VEILED DOCTOR. By Varina Anne 
Jefferson Davis. New York: Harper & Bros. 
$1.25. 

The Vetled Doctor, having been written 
by Miss Varina Anne Jefferson Davis, will 
probably have some sale in the South ; 
otherwise it is a most unpleasant story, 
which the author seems to have had no 
reason for writing, and which there is 
surely no reason that any sane person 
should ever care to read. The hero, 
Dr. Wickford, after trials and troubles 
manifold with his wife, develops cancer 
of the face, and to avoid her ridicule and 
the comments of his neighbours, hides 
himself from the world behind a veil of 
black crape. At the approach of death 
he retires into his sanctum, and i” articulo 
mortis rises and attires himself in his best 
suit of black broadcloth, and so passes 
away into the unknown, to the immense 
relief of everybody, including the unfor- 
tunate reader. The scene is supposed 
to be a town which even at the begin- 
ning of the century was behind the 
times ; but there is no attempt at local 
colour except that the heroine says occa- 
sionally, ‘*O la!’’ and once “ vastly,”’ 
otherwise the time might have been any 
time and the place anywhere. But one 
resents most of all, perhaps, that in an 
avowedly Southern story the characters 
should be without exception so thor- 
oughly second or even third-rate, and so 
unmitigatedly commonplace ; one might 
pardon the absence of anything inter- 
esting in the plot or characters, but 
surely Miss Davis ought to know what is 
convenable. We can forgive her for mak- 
ing her heroine a fool and a liar, and 
her hero a prig ; but we submit that, as 
a Southern gentleman, he need not also 
have been a brute. ‘‘ Perhaps ‘twas as 


well you rejected my love,’’ ‘‘ Madame 
Wickford”’ might well have said to him, 
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‘“but why should you kick me down- 
stairs?’ Ah, why indeed ! 


ON THE POINT. By Nathan Haskell 
Boston: Joseph Knight Co. $1.00. 


Dole. 


As the vitiated air of a ball-room, full 
of the great unwashed—we mean a ten- 
cent ball-room, of course—to the keen 
south wind coming across “‘ leagues of 
ice-cold brine,’’ so is Miss Davis's mor- 
bid production to Mr. Dole’s On the 
Point. The precise geographical habita- 
tion and name of the Point, the author, 
with his usual delicious inconsequence 
—or the simulation thereof—has omitted 
to record ; but it doesn’t matter; we 
are enjoying ourselves and him so much 
that nothing matters. Mr. Dole is best 
known to the world as the translator of 
Tolstoy, and as a very charming lyric 
poet ; in this volume he reveals himself 
as the Pepys of the nineteenth century, 
only with a remarkable absence of self- 
conceit, a better subject and a finer per- 
sonality. There is some attempt at dis- 
guise in this little summer idyll of the 
autobiographical character of the Mr. 
Merrithew who tells the story of how he 
and his family occupied the governor’s 
cottage ‘* On the Point ;’’ how they ar- 
rived in the rain, with considerably 
more baggage than the traditional ‘‘ big 
box, little box, bandbox and bundle ;”’ 
how the lighthouse keeper took a pessi- 
mistic view of their chances of ever get- 
ting anything to eat ; and how they set 
at naught his predictions and fared 
sumptuously every day. And no doubt 
many of the incidents and all the ro- 
mance are pure invention ; nevertheless, 
never was an author's personality more 
clearly revealed than by the very at- 
tempt at hiding it! Like Tennyson’s 
‘* Old Year,’’ Mr. Merrithew is ‘‘ full of 
knavish quips ;’’ he is also given to 
paronomasia in all possible languages. 
The provokingness of him comes out 
about as clearly as anywhere, when he 
suggests to his wife, who is bemoaning 
the refusal of the captain of the steamer 
to stop at the Point forthem, because they 
cannot supply the requisite number of 
full-pay passengers—that they shall 
defer the trip until the two youngest 
children are grown! which would cer- 
tainly settle the difficulty. Better, how- 
ever, to be absurd than ill tempered ; 
and the narrator doesn’t at all object to 
representing himself as the hero of a 


ludicrous situation, as witness his famous 
efforts to ‘* hitch up.’’ 

Yet there is something more in the 
book than mere wit, or even Pepysian 
discursiveness ; the childlike love of na- 
ture and of freedom from conventional- 
ity, and the general freshness, spon- 
taneity, and wholesomeness of the book 
are based on something sweeter and 
stronger. The two romances are very 
effectively contrasted ; and the tragedy 
of one is tenderly handled. We are in- 
clined to think that the author is going 
to do great things in a line of his own 
yet to be discovered ; meanwhile, he has 
done a very pleasant thing in taking us 
with him forasummer “ On the Point.’’ 
And we must not omit to say that the 
book is small enough to slip comfort- 
ably into a coat pocket; that it is 
zsthetically bound, with a cover design 
of a wind-tossed maiden holding on to 
her hat in quite a realistic style, and 
that it is illustrated delicately, we fancy, 
from photographs taken on the spot. 


A MADONNA OF THE ALPS. Translated 
from the German of B. Schultze-Smidt by Na- 
than Haskell Dole. With photogravure frontis- 
piece. Boston: Little; Brown & Co. $1.25. 


Among writers of fietion who have 
been recently rising into prominence in 
Germany, the author of this story, we 
are told, has a distinguished place. If 
so it is not so much, we should imag- 
ine, by reason of his constructive skill 
in making a story as by the charming 
atmosphere in which he bathes it. The 
morbid appetite for excitement in plot 
and incident will find nothing here to 
whet its voracity upon, but there is in- 
stead a quiet domestic tragedy played 
among the eternal hills and ever beauti- 
ful regions around the Lago di Garda 
on the Italian border, which exists for 
the sake of introducing us to some de- 
lightful pictures of Italian landscape 
and characteristics. The tale itself, with 
the strutting figure of Felice Calluno 
and the woman of heroics, his wife, is a 
trifle melodramatic on its sombre side, 
but when these two are out of view and 
the valleys resound instead with the 
laughter and songs of the young artists, 
all life is gay and glad with their per- 
vasive and ineffable youth. It is diffi- 
cult to believe that this is a translation 
from the German and not from the 
Italian, so redolent is it of the sunny 
south, so warm in its colouring, so deli- 
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cate and subtle in its appreciation of 
the very spirit of Italian life. After all, 
the charm of these pages lies in the 
warm, impetuous rush of sweet, lusty 
youth in its heyday of three-and-twenty 
summers entering for the first time 
upon the land of its aspirations, inspired 
with the true fervour of art. Only 
once, indeed, are you a lusty lad, fresh 
in heart, free from care, overflowing 
with happiness, starting off with un- 
spoiled vigour on one of the roads that 
lead to Rome ! 


THE MASTER-KNOT AND 
STORY.” By Conover Duff. 


KAFIR STORIES. By William Charles Scully. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 75 cents. 


‘““ ANOTHER 


Two more volumes have been added 
to the attractive Buckram Series. These 
dainty specimens of the bookmaker’s 
art have nothing superfluous about them. 
Unstinted praise cannot be given, how- 
ever, to the contents of these volumes. 
‘The Master-Knot,’’ a story told ina 
series of letters, comes to an unsatisfac- 
tory end. The reader is led to believe 
by an epilogue that the incidents nar- 
rated are true, and the conclusion would 
seem to verify the facts. The style and 
characteristics displayed in the letters 
are not convincing enough to be natural, 
and so painful is the conclusion that the 
advisability of publishing these epistles 
is questionable. 

In ‘‘ Another Story,’’ also told in let- 
ters, there is more to entertain. The 
author shows power of discernment, and 
occasionally rises to the humorous. 
Especially is this true in the letters of 
the women. The style is racy and pos- 
sesses the element that attracts. The 
story reflects a phase of upper New 
York City life. The conclusion is a 
little startling, but does not violate 
one’s sense of the fitness of things as 
does ‘‘ The Master-Knot.”’ 

Had Mr. Scully linked his short 
Kafir Tales together as accounts of real 


events in South Africa, the volume 
would possess a value which in its 
present form is lacking. Mr. Scully 


writes with a large familiarity with his 
subject. But the narratives do not 


amuse—in fact, so full are they of reve- 
lations of the barbarous and the brutal, 
that they are almost revolting. They 
would be wholly so were it not for the 
fact that the human mind is prone to be 


fascinated by the cruel in narrative form. 
But bare records of savages wallowing 
in bloodshed and beast-like brutality 
have no place in the entertaining func- 
tion of fiction. All the world is not 
composed of a collection of Mark Tap- 
leys. If it were Xafir Tales would be 
eagerly welcomed. 


DOCTOR GRAY’S QUEST. By Francis H. 
Underwood. Boston: Lee & Shepard. $1.75. 


A melancholy interest is attached to 
this work, as it was the last book which 
the late Dr. Underwood wrote—indeed 
he had but completed it a few days be- 
fore his death. Dr. Underwood was 
never popular as a novelist, he lacked 
some of the essential qualities necessary 
to the compounding of a work of fiction, 
especially did he lack the kind of imagi- 
nation which renders credibly and 
clearly the personalities of its characters, 
while it withdraws that of the author. 
It is true that in his novels we have 
sympathy with humanity, an_ intelli- 
gence of obscure virtue and endurance, 
and an ear for the clash of spiritual 
armies ; but in none of his novels are 
these qualities put to such excellent use 
as in his Quabdin. For obvious reasons 
Quadbbin just missed doing for New Eng- 
land what A Window in Thrums has 
done for Scotland ; the latter is an im- 
mortal book, because it is a work of 
genuine power and sympathy that comes 
with genius as well as with knowl- 
edge. Quaddin will long remain a book 
to be remembered and read again, but 
it lost its chance, because Dr. Under- 
wood, with all the wealth of close obser- 
vation which he contributed to it, was 
more a man of literary instincts than 
of literary power. 

Doctor Gray's Quest shows the thought- 
ful and informing side of its author, 
but the marks of a painful, painstaking 
literary industry and literary finesse are 
over it all. The characters are drawn 
with considerable ingenuity, and the 
background is well filled in with pic- 
turesque descriptions of the domestic 
life of Little Canaan and with historic 
pictures of New England. Dr. Gray's 
search for proof of the innocence of 
Florian’s father is the mainspring of 
the story, but intermingling with this 
there are many delightful incidents and 
episodes which afford elucidation of the 
Yankee character and wit. 
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DIPLOMATIC DISENCHANTMENTS. _ By 
Edith Bigelow. New York: Harper & Bros. 
$1.25. 


Despite the trivial nature and many 
faults of this small novel, with its awk- 
ward though descriptive title, it teaches 
several wholesome lessons. Briefly, it 
is the story of a professor of political 
economy in a New England university, 
who receives through a relative of his 
ambitious wife the appointment of min- 
ister to Germany, and goes to Berlin 
accompanied by his wife, daughter, and 
niece. The history of these not espe- 
cially interesting people, who are lifted 
from their natural background into the 
glitter of European life, fortunately 
lasts but six months. However, they 
give the author opportunity to tell the 
world the many things she knows about 
the functions, etiquette, social experi- 
ences, and types of character in Ber- 
lin. 

Mrs. Bigelow has been very successful 
in drawing the character of a Hungarian 
actor endowed with genius and powers 
of fascination, though cold and selfish 
of nature, “‘ neither a villain nor a saint. 
He liked to be loved, without too many 
demands of reciprocity being made on 
him. His life was decent and full of 
arduous effort, and his love of his art 
was the only real passion of which he 
was capable. He did not make it his 
business to make fools of women, but 
somehow, almost without his intending 
it, he caused women to make fools of 
themselves.”’ 

There are many episodes which are 
decidedly commonplace, and such hack- 
neyed and inelegant expressions as 
‘“‘unfeignedly glad,’’ ‘‘ stately form,”’ 
“ attenuated diet,” “she had come up from 
Seabright” (to New York), “ patterns 
of manly beauty rolled into one,’’ “* it 
could only be ofined,’’ frequently star- 
tle and antagonise the reader. The lit- 
tle story shows, however, how impos- 
sible it is for Americans of a certain 
type and education to harmonise with 
life in the Old World, and one is glad 
to find this family of simple tastes re- 
turning to the shade of its own elm-tree, 
richer and not embittered by experi- 
ence, with the knowledge that their de- 
sire for diplomatic and social advance- 
ment was but a mirage, and ready to 
begin anew and with a greater sense of 
its value, the old life to which they were 
adapted, 


THE MISTRESS OF QUEST. By Adeline 
Sergeant. New York: D. Appleton & Co 
Cloth, $1.00 ; paper, 50 cts. 


Quest is a farm-place in the north of 
England, and its mistress is a strong- 
minded, deep-hearted young woman 
who has grown up on it with her grand- 
father, and at his death inherits its man- 
agement. With her healthy beauty and 
healthy ways and strong sense, princi- 
ple, and feeling, she represents rural 
life at its best, in contrast to her sickly, 
flaccid, luxury-loving but beautiful half- 
sister, who has been brought up in Lon- 
don. The neighbouring squire, a good 
type of country gentleman with a long 
pedigree, falls in love with the mistress 
of Quest, and she with him. This initi- 
ates the prolonged double trial of her 
life which the novel admirably describes. 
For, first of all, the mistress of Quest, 
knowing that Lady Adela, the squire’s 
mother, would not like to see him marry 
a farmer, disguises her love and sacri- 
fices herself ; and then, her half-sister 
appearing on the scene, detaches her 
lover, and for a time appropriates him. 
The course of events by which things 
are righted is finely conceived. The 
mistress of Quest is a welcome addition 
to the women of fiction: 


IN DEACON’S ORDERS, 
STORIES. By Walter Besant. 
Harper & Bros. $1.25. 


AND OTHER 
New York: 


A volume of short stories by Mr. Be- 
sant is always full of variety and of 
pleasantness. Some of those here are 
more or less satires on modern failings. 
‘‘In Deacon’s Orders,’’ the mania of 
religiosity is held up to scorn in its not 
infrequent alliance with depravity ; while 
in ‘‘ The Equal Woman,” Mr. Besant 
abjures, for the moment, his usual good- 
natured strictures on female claims, and 
gives a wholesome glimpse of at least 
one woman superior, even mentally, to 
one individual man. There is little 
comfort, however, in the story, as the 
particular man was an unmitigated fool. 
‘* Peer and Heiress’* is a good example 
of his agreeable story; ‘‘In Three 
Weeks’”’ is a somewhat poor specimen of 
his unpleasant variety. But in all these, 
and in the others, are visible the au- 
thor’s knack of happy ingenuity, and 
his way of cleverly turning the possibili- 
ties and impossibilities that run through 
his brain into a means of comfortably 
whiling away his reader’s spare time. 
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IN LIGHTER VEIN. 

No less than four different transla- 
tions, issued by as many publishing 
houses, appeared almost simultaneously 
of ‘‘ Gyp’s’’ Le Mariage de Chiffon, which 
in itself is surely a token that there is 


a a 


— 


GYP. 


Comtesse DE MARTEL. 


something worth reading here. Under 
the title Chiffon’s Marriage, the Messrs. 
Stokes ; Hurst and Company ; and Lov- 
ell, Coryell and Company have pub- 
lished this latest romance of French so- 
ciety at a uniform rate of fifty cents, 
bound in cloth; the Brentanos bringing it 
out in their Modern Life Library, under 
the editorial supervision of M. Henri 
Péne du Bois as A Gallic Girl (price, 
$1.25), with artistic cover design by Scot- 
son-Clark. Messrs. Lovell, Coryell and 
Company’s edition contains a frontis- 
piece portrait herewith reproduced. A 
significant fact is that the Messrs. 
Stokes’s is the only edition which 
claims to be authorised as well as copy- 
righted, the translation, it is said, hav- 
ing received the enthusiastic approval 





of the Comtesse de Martel (Gyp). As 
the work of French authors is recognised 
by the International Copyright, we are 
curious as to the reflection which this 
throws on the enterprise of the others. 
Chiffon’s Marriage makes the second 
volume of the Messrs. Stokes’s Bijou 
Series, of which F. C. Philips’s 4 Ques- 
tion of Colour was the first. They are 
daintily bound in buckram, printed in 
clear, readable type, and contain illus- 
trations. The series is an imitation of 
the Messrs. Holt’s Buckram Series—we 
prefer the latter—but the difference in 
price will be a consideration. 

Corona of the Nantahalas, by Louis 
Pendleton, is a romantic little drama 
played by a solitary American girl with 
only an unlettered couple and a deaf 
mute for company, and a dangerous 
young journalist, among the wilds of a 
Southern State. It presents the inevita- 
ble clash of cultured simplicity with the 
conventions of nineteenth-century civ- 
ilisation—the conflict between Hellenic 
ideals and the complex ways of modern 
life. The story is told effectively, and 
there isan idyllic flavour in it which some- 
times almost makes us fall out with the 
author for preferring the form which he 
has made the story take.—Industrious 
Lydia Hoyt Farmer has made the Mer- 
riam Company responsible for another 
new book, which is a medley of satire, 
humour, and preachment, marked by 
shrewd wit, keen observation, and broad 
characterisation. Certain New York 
periodicals have already made us ac- 
quainted with the bulk of Aunt Belindy’ s 
Points of View and A Modern Mrs. Mala- 
prop. The latter lady, *‘ though no con- 
noisseur in morals,’ prides herself ‘‘ on 
being a don vivant in devotion,”’ thinks 
Paris “‘ the most godly city in unright- 
eousness,’’ makes Plato responsible for 
the well-known French remark, ‘' Aprés 
nous le déluge!’’ and Socrates for the 
words, ‘‘I ought to have died at Water- 
loo !’’ while she proposes a toast in the 
immortal words of Napoleon: “ An- 
tiquity will do us justice.’’ Mrs. Mala- 
prop is just a trifle far-fetched some- 
times, but the reader will get a good 
deal of fun out of her bumptious mis- 
takes and crass ignorance dressed in 
seeming knowledge.—Zwo Women ; or, 
Over the Hills and Far Away, by Lida Os- 
trom Vanamee, with a portrait of one 
of them (is it the author ?) is also pub- 
lished by the Merriam Company, and 
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is designed to float the idle moments of 
an idle hour lightly down the summer 
tide. The writer will be known to 
some readers as the author of a previous 
story, An Adirondack /dyll. These three 
booklets of light fiction, published by 
the same firm, are bound in cloth, illus- 
trated, and are issued at the uniform 
price of seventy-five cents per volume. 

Messrs. Lovell, Coryell and Company 
have attempted, in reissuing their edi- 
tion of Mr. Zangwill’s Old Maids’ Club, 
to profit by the interest of the hour in 
that writer’s latest novel, Zhe Master. 
It is liberally illustrated with comic 
sketches by F. H. Townsend, and to 
those who like this sort of pleasantry 
and artificial fun, it will no doubt be a 
welcome contribution in light literature. 
(Cloth, $1.25 ; paper, 50 cents.) The 
same firm have brought out new editions 
of Dearest, by Mrs. Forrester; /ohn 
Ford and His Helpmate, by Frank Bar- 
rett; and Oriole’s Daughter, by Jessie 
Fothergill, in cloth at $1.00, and in 
paper covers, price, 50 cents. In their 
Lakewood Series (price, 50 cents) the 
new issues include Margery of Quether, 
by S. Baring-Gould ; Mortal the Mahat- 
ma, by Mabel Collins, the author of the 
recently published novel, Suggestion ; 
and Zhe Island of Fantasy, by Fergus 
Hume. Betty ; a Last Century Love Story, 
by Anna Vernon Dorsey, has been added 
to their Windermere Series of copyright 
fiction ; and a fifty-cent paper edition of 
Mr. Bailey-Martin, by Percy White, one 
of the cleverest single-volume novels of 
the year 1893, has been issued in the Bel- 
more Series. No one should fail to read 
Mr. White’s amusing satire of Surbiton 
and of the social struggles of the Bailey- 
Martins ; we can assure the reader that 
he will be highly entertained in a fash- 
ion, alas! too rare nowadays. 

The Cassell Publishing Company send 
us the following paper-covered novels at 
50 cents: Should She Have Left Him, by 
William C. Hudson ; Jean Berny, Sailor, 
by Pierre Loti; and Utterly Mistaken, by 
Annie Thomas; also a new novel by 
A. W. Marchmont, B.A., entitled Parson 
Thring’s Secret. (Cloth, $1.00.) From 
Robert Bonner’s Sons we have received 
The Meredith Marriage, by Harold 
Payne, and At a Great Cost, by Effie A. 
Rowlands, both illustrated. (Paper, 50 
cents.) The J. B. Lippincott Company 
have brought out two more volumes by 
Captain Charles King; one, entitled 
Captain Close and Sergeant Cresus, is his 











and Other 
Stories is a collection of stories simply 
edited by the indefatigable Captain. 


own; but Capfain Dreams 


(Price, $1.00.) Zoo Late Repented, by 
Mrs. Forrester, is the latest accession 
to the same firm’s series of Select Novels. 
A new novel, Zhe Mistress of Quest, by 
Adeline Sergeant, a favourite ‘‘ serial’’ 
with popular British periodicals, has been 
added to the Messrs. Appleton’s Town 
and Country Library (price, 50 cents), 
also George Gissing’s masterly piece of 
realism, /n the Year of Jubilee, which 
was reviewed by us (Vol. 1., p. 122) from 
the English edition a few months ago. 

The Arena Publishing Company send 
us Zhe Mystery of Evelin Delorme, by Al- 
bert Bigelow Paine, which purports to 
be a hypnotic story. It is well printed, 
and is included in their handy Side- 
Pocket Series ; but the whitewashed cov- 
er looks cheap, and spoils the attractive- 
ness of the neat design. They also send 
us Mr. Everett Howe’s Chronicles of 
Break o Day, which is by no means a 
new book, but which we take pleasure 
in recommending to our readers, who 
will find much wisdom in it, and a close 
observation of certain local types of men 
and manners, which will afford consid- 
erable amusement as well as cause for 
more serious reflection. 
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THE BOOKMAN’S TABLE. 


THACKERAY. A STUDY. By Adolphus A. 
Jack. New York: Macmillan & Co. $1.50. 
This painstaking appreciation of 

Thackeray is vitiated by one capital de- 

fect. Wide human sympathy is abso- 

lutely essential to good literary criti- 
cism. Mr. Jack sympathises with and 
understands the more elevated moods 
of mankind, but there are certain human 
phases and tempers that he would ob- 
literate entirely. So should we all, if 
we had any decisive voice in the mat- 
ter; but, unless we are professional 
moralists, we think that so long as they 
are part of life they have their legiti- 
mate place in literature, provided, of 
course, decencies and proportions be 
adhered to. Mr. Jack is now a good 
moralist. When he is older he may be 

a good critic. 

Of Thackeray’s more serious claims 
to be regarded as a classic, he speaks 
well, and therefore not superfluously, 
though on his vivid presentation of 
character perhaps due stress is not laid ; 
and though the remarks on style are in- 
telligent, they are very far from being 
the last word. He has an irritating 
habit of hitting on a truth, or quoting 
an accepted theory, and then drawing 
far too strong inferences from it. Of 
Thackeray’s formlessness, for instance, 
it was right to complain ; but he does 
not speak for many besides himself when 
he says of Vanity Fair, Pendennis, and 
The Newcomes that, ‘‘ published as a 
whole, they are only readable with diffi- 
culty.’’ We all know the theory that a 
work of art should be drawn to scale, 
constructed with the regularity and pro- 
portion of an architect’s plan. The few 
books that adhere to the theory are very 
pretty ; they may or may not be delight- 
ful to the imagination and the soul. 
And this method, this rhythm, this per- 
fect proportion, are their existence to 
be tested only by external plan and ar- 
rangement? Can the ideal not be satis- 
fied by harmony of tone and temper and 
spirit ? It must, or we throw overboard as 
inartistic, and as Mr. Jack would piously 
say, ‘‘ only readable with difficulty,’’ a 
good many of the world’s masterpieces 
—Don Quixote, for example. 

Concerning Thackeray’s defects, per- 
haps he has not said a word that is not 


true; and I like his sturdily unapolo- 
getic attitude. But he is terribly sol- 
emn in his judgments. Such rigid se- 
verity would be becoming if Thackeray 
had written one book every five years, 
and nothing else between, and two of 
these had been, say, Zhe Shabby Gentee/ 
Story and The Book of Snobs. But Thack- 
eray was writing continually, in every 
mood, in every mental condition, and if 
some readers invariably take him seri- 
ously, he himself did not, and would 
have laughed at them for their pains. 
We all have our own way of spending 
the unguarded moments of our lives ; 
most of us are dreadfully dull, and some 
of us ill-tempered. Thackeray chroni- 
cled his on paper—like all good fellows 
of high vitality, caring not a rap for his 
reputation —and they were generally 
amusing. But then they were certainly 
spent in vulgar or commonplace com- 
pany, and his satire was often merely 
frivolous and shallow. This is all very 
true; and the man who wrote Henry 
Esmond and The Newcomes knew it best 
of all. To weep over the frivolities of 
genius that has had high manifestations 
is a woeful waste of tears. Decent re- 
gret is permissible ; but depend on it, 
the defects regretted have been used in 
the very stuff that has roused our ad- 
miration ; for genius is not wasteful in 
this sense ; it transforms its weaknesses 
into painful wisdom ; it uses somehow 
and somewhere effectively the whole of 
itself. In a morbidly serious frame of 
mind it might seem fitting to pipe the 
eye because Shakespeare made atrocious 
puns and invented scenes which are 
downright silly. Let us be thankful 
when our humour bids our conscience 
stop short of that. And though Thacke- 
ray treated royal personages and peers 
of the realm, and those misunderstood 
worthies the snobs, in a way that has 
called for serious explanation and re- 
monstrance from Mr. Jack, and though 
in the Jrish Sketch Book *‘ there are none 
of those wide disquisitions upon society 
and government which the investiga- 
tion of a particular country suggests to 
writers of the class of De Tocqueville 
and M. Taine,’’ and though Zhe Shabby 
Genteel Story is hopelessly vulgar, the 
conclusion of the whole is that it really 
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doesn’t much matter. The main ques- 
tion is whether Thackeray’s greater 
qualities will stand the test of time. 
The lesser fruits of his exuberant energy 
have their due significance; but to 
grieve over them with such solemnity is 
not more sensible than solemnly denying 
to Goldsmith’s compilations a place in 
serious historical research. 


MY EARLY TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES 
IN AMERICA AND ASIA. By Henry M. 
Stanley. 2 vols. Charles Scribner's Sons. 
$3 00. 


Henry M. Stanley, in his last work, 
shows the self-confidence and self-ap- 
probation which have ever marked his 
public actions. The first volume, tell- 
ing of Mr. Stanley’s experience during 
two Indian campaigns, might have been 
published alone, and in itself have 
proven worthy of notice, not because 
Mr. Stanley is the author, but because 
it is a fairly concise record of the mas- 
terly way in which General Hancock in 
1867 prevented protracted Indian wars 
by “‘ a series of tactical marches through 
the red man’s domains.’’ This was the 
crucial time in the colonisation of the 
great States of Nebraska and Kansas. 
The savages were holding a carnival of 
bloodshed when Hancock made the Ind- 
ians come to a full stop in their course, 
under penalty of effective retaliation. 
Stanley was sent to the scene as a spe- 
cial correspondent for the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat. The meetings with the 
great chiefs, the speeches of the latter, 
and the incidents of early military life 
on the great plains are of historical in- 
terest and value. 

In his preface Mr. Stanley justifies 
the white race in its course against the 
savages since the discovery of the con- 
tinent, saying that ‘‘ they [white men] 
had as much right to the plains as the 
Indians.’” He also speaks of ‘‘ the 
semi-civilised millions’’ who once lived 
in the Mississippi Valley, Central Amer- 
ica, and Arizona, and proceeds to find 
justification for the civilised man’s 
course in overwhelming the red man by 
the hypothesis that the latter extermi- 
nated the mound-builders. It would 
have been better had Stanley read the 
investigations of Fiske, and thus have 
spared the reader an exhibition of ig- 
norance, and also if he had paid some 
attention to the work of Parkman be- 
fore indulging in deductions. -Mr. 


Stanley’s reputation must rest upon his 
explorations, and not upon conclusions 
based on his own observations. Of 
course there are few who will justify the 
Indians in their frightful cruelties, and 
Parkman, in his exhaustive treatment 
of early Jesuit and English colonisation 
in Canada and the present United States, 
shows from the Jesuit records and let- 
ters from French governors and others, 
that the savages were from the earliest 
times cruel, not only to the whites, but 
also to their own kind, as witness the 
bitter enmity of the Iroquois tribes to 
the Algonquin nation, resulting in the 
practical extermination of the latter as 
a nation. But the early settlers were 
not backward in repaying cruelty with 
cruelty. It was only with the advent 
of the American republic that a serious 
and effective effort was made to tem- 
porise and to live in peace with the sav- 
age. Parkman said that the Indian 
might be tamed, but not civilised, and 
the truth of that has largely been dem- 
onstrated. 

The interesting feature of the second 
volume is the account of the building and 
opening of the Suez Canal, written when 
Stanley was the correspondent of the 
New York Herald. The letters also 
cover the history of the Abyssinian ex- 
pedition in 1868, and then, as a sort of 
apprenticeship to the Livingstone ex- 
pedition, the author was sent ‘‘ to write 
a kind of guide to the Nile, to visit 
Captain (now Sir Charles) Warren, and 
give an account of his explorations un- 
derneath Jerusalem, and finally I was to 
proceed through Persia to India.’’ This 
is all a beaten track now, and the let- 
ters, as anything but descriptive of the 
places traversed, are of slight interest, 
and not in any way remarkable. 


ALPHABETS. A Handbook of Lettering, with 
Historical, Critical, and Practical Descriptions. 
By Edward F. Strange. New York: Macmil- 
lan & Co. $2.75. 


It is not difficult to perceive that the 
mechanical age through which we have 
been passing is doomed, and that the 
results of students’ toil is destined to 
turn the tide not only of artistic, but of 
popular standards. To appreciate and 
discover true beauty of design, one must 
look to centuries of the past, when the 
craftsman was not a copyist, but an 
originator, freely expressing and repeat- 
ing the beauty that he felt and observed 
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around him regarding form, colour, and 
idea. 

This book, entitled A/phadets in the 
Ex-Libris Series of the Chiswick Press, 
adds one more link to the great chain of 
evidence that antiquarians bring for- 
ward to prove that the secrets of artistic 
invention lie in the Middle Ages, the 
greater inspiration coming from Byzan 
tine influence. This will be proved by 
examining the various illustrations in 
this volume, and noticing how lettering 
deteriorates after the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Compare, for example, the ap- 
parent carelessness of the date 1610, 
taken from English furniture (p. 159), 
with the ‘‘ modern fancy types”’ (p. 195). 
Even a superficial glance will reveal the 
grace and individuality of the early art- 
ist opposed to the unsympathetic me- 
chanic of the nineteenth century. Again, 
compare the Dutch type of 1744 (p. 167) 
with the Gothic capitals from the tombs 
of Henry III. and Richard II. in West- 
minster Abbey (pp. 46, 50), contrasting 
the thirteenth and fifteenth with the 
eighteenth century ; and compare the 
same with the lettering on a Spanish 
seal of the fourteenth century (p. 41). 
Note also the stiffness of the well-de- 
signed capitals by Jan Pas in 1737 
(p. 251), as compared with those by 
Geoffroy in 1529 (p. 89). Every one 
who enjoys making letters will find his 
love of writing increased after examin- 
ing such beautiful specimens as the 
Lombardic, Irish, and Anglo-Norman 
manuscripts given on pp. 18-26, and the 
equally beautiful writing of Walter 
Crane (p. 214). The book contains chap- 
ters on Roman Lettering and its Deriva- 
tives, the Middle Ages, Beginning of 
Printed Letters, etc., and a carefully 
selected bibliography. Several pages 
have been given to the criticism of 
American lettering, which is deservedly 
and highly praised by the author (p. 196). 
He also reprints a specimen page from 
the Kelmscott Press, founded by the 
famous poet and designer, William 
Morris, to whom this century owes 
much for the revival of interest in ar- 
tistic typography. Several decorative 
title-pages by Walter Crane are also in- 
cluded, revealing his artistic and suc- 
cessful efforts to harmonise lettering 
with the principal features of his pro- 
ductions. 

To the amateur Mr. Strange’s volume 
will open a vista of novel and interesting 


research ; the student will find much that 
he already knows, retold in a delightful 
manner ; and the artist, designer, and 
engraver, excellent treatment of the tech- 
nical qualities of many different alpha- 
bets and their suitability to various ma- 
terials and uses. It is to be hoped that 
the author will supplement this book 
with one on illuminated manuscripts, 
for which he seems so _ thoroughly 
equipped, besides having to such an un- 
usual degree the sympathy of printer 
and publisher. 


BOOKMAN BREVITIES. 


It is only recently that Jonas Lie has 
gained an audience outside of Norway, 
inasmuch as the way to general recog- 
nition lies through France; and although 
his first story appeared in 1870, he has 
quite lately been translated into French, 
while a couple of his books have just 
been introduced into England. We 
have a ready welcome, then, for Zhe 
Commodore's Daughters ($1.00), which 
comes from the press of Messrs. Lov 
ell, Coryell and Company. This novel 
was written in 1889, and while Lie has 
written much before and since that date, 
English readers may accept this exam- 
ple as characteristic of a novelist who 
has much in common with Dickens and 
Daudet. Jonas Lie is a consummate 
story-teller, one who is innocent—as Mr. 
Edmund Gosse tells us in the Introduc- 
tion to this translation—of any “‘ ism,’’ 
and professes to teach no “‘ gospel,’’ but 
who is the best beloved of the living 
novelists of his fatherland. But the 
peculiar genius of Jonas Lie has never 
been better exemplified than in his two 
volumes of eventyr, entitled Z’ro/d, which 
appeared in 1891, and which under the 
title of Weird Tales from Northern Seas 
were translated into English. Some of 
these seafaring tales are masterpieces of 
literature ; but it is difficult to preserve in 
translation the peculiarities of style and 
substance which give to the infinitely 
varying art of Jonas Lie its sublime sim- 
plicity and exuberant fancy. It is to be 
hoped that this volume will also find an 
American publisher, and that more of 
the author’s work may be introduced 
in translation to American readers, for 
Jonas Lie has as distinct a place in liter- 
ature as Bjérnson and Ibsen, and in- 
deed he ranks at this moment as the 
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most popular novelist in Scandinavia. 
The same publishers also reissue a new 
edition of Zhe Heritage of the Kurts, by 
Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, at the same 
price, and with an introduction by Ed- 
mund Gosse. Both volumes are sub- 
stantially bound in artistic covers. 

Two more volumes of Macmillan’s Il- 
lustrated Standard Novels lie on our ta- 
ble. John Galt’s Annals of the Parish 
and Zhe Ayrshire Legatees ($1.25) form 
the fourth volume of the series. With 
the simultaneous appearance in England 
of Blackwood 's edition (to be published 
by Messrs. Roberts Brothers in Septem- 
ber) there would seem to be some reason 
for resuscitating this old Scottish annal- 
ist. Galt’s Scotland was less fervent, 
less sentimental than the Scotland seen 
in Mr Barrie’s work or Ian Maclaren’s. 
The shrewder, cannier side of Scottish 
life, with more worldliness and less ro- 
mance, is depicted in his pages. Mr. 
Crockett calls him ‘‘a tired man’s au- 
thor,’’ and he has described Galt’s hour 
exactly when he says that his novels 
should be taken up when ‘‘ Shakspeare 
is too high for us, and even Scott too 
mighty and many-sided.’’ Canon Ain- 
ger writes an introduction in which he 
gives his reasons for considering the 
Annals of the Parish Galt’s masterpiece ; 
The Ayrshire Legatees, he says, is a kind 
of Humphrey Clinker with the title-char- 
acter omitted. The illustrations by 
Brock are excellent. The fifth volume 
of this series is a reprint of Morier’s 
Adventures of Hapji Baba of Ispahan, the 
contents of which provided the cultured 
reading public of the early years of 
the century with merriment. Repeat- 
ed new editions have been called for 
since the time when it was a popular 
favourite, and it is significant that of 
this work also we should have two pub- 
lishers vying with each other to please 
the same audience. The Hon. George 
Curzon introduces the Persian story- 
teller, and H. R. Millar has drawn some 
forty pen-and-ink sketches, suggestive 
of the Arabian Nights, which greatly en- 
hance the entertainment of these Orien- 
tal tales. 

Messrs. Stone and Kimball have now 
issued five volumes of their admirable 
edition of the works of Edgar Allan 
Poe. The fifth, which has recently been 
published, begins the Za/es of Adventure 
and Exploration, and has a frontispiece 
portrait of Poe taken from a picture by 


Oscar Halling, and copyrighted in 1893 
by Amelia Poe. There are also three 
illustrations by Sterner, all portraying 
scenes in the narrative of Arthur Gor- 
don Pym, which takes up most of this 
volume. The last illustration is a fine 
imagining of the weird and ghostly ad- 
venture of the canoe and its occupants, 
hurrying under the influence of a power- 
ful current over the milky depths of the 
ocean, with the white ashy shower set- 
tling upon them as their boat rushes 
with increasing velocity into the em- 
braces of the cataract ahead. The 
new volume in Messrs. Roberts Broth- 
ers translations of Balzac contains Fer- 
ragus, Chief of the Dévorants and The 
Last Incarnation of Vautrin. (Price, 
$1.50.) Mr. William H. Rideing, be- 
sides helping to edit two important 
American journals, finds leisure to tramp 
through scenes made famous in history 
and romance, and to make books out of 
his tramps—and books that are readable 
and entertaining at that, which is more 
remarkable. Jn the Land of Lorna Doone 
and Other Pleasurable Excursions in Eng- 
land, to give the book its full title, is 
welcome reading, for when we are de- 
barred from travelling over the ground 
peopled by historians and romancers 
ourselves, it is always pleasant and prof- 
itable to haunt these places with the 
torch of our imagination lighted by a 
trusty and genial guide. Besides the 
romance of Blackmore, we have all read 
books which have made us curious 
about Cornwall and the Yorkshire 
Coast, and who would hesitate to en- 
ter the charmed circle woven by Amy 
Robsart and Kenilworth? Most readers 
will think of Mr. Rideing’s book as a 
summer companion, but as for us, we 
shall lay it in store against the gray 
gloom of winter, when by its magic we 
may conjure up our own surroundings 
and bid the elements defiance. The little 
volume is a combination of excellence 
in paper, print, and binding, and there 
are wide margins for notes or etchings 
of suggested thought and fancy. It is 
published by T. Y. Crowell and Com- 
pany, and the price is $1. 

Messrs. Macmillan and Company have 
added The Fortunes and Misfortunes of 
Moll Flanders in two volumes to their 
fine edition of Defoe. (Price, $1.00 
each.) The Lyrical Poems of Percy 
Bysshe Shelley (price, $1.00) is the latest 
addition to The Lyric Poets, edited with 
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an introduction by Ernest Rhys. A 
beautiful portrait of the boy Shelley 
serves as frontispiece. The same firm 
have published the first volume of their 
Pocket Edition of Charles Kingsley’s 
novels. Hypatia, though below the rank 
of the great historical romances, will 
always be popular, and will continue to 
be lauded as a masterpiece by those who 
do not see the difference. This volume 
is what it purports to be, a pocket edi- 
tion, but we would have sacrificed a lit- 
tle convenience in this direction to have 
had better paper, which is so thin that 
the type shows through ; and the type 
itself, though readable, is too small to be 
properly distinct. The Messrs. Macmil- 
lan rise to so uniform a plane of excel- 
lence in all their publications, that we 
are all the more moved to criticism 
when they make an error, as it seems to 
us that they have done in this instance. 
The price, in all conscience, is low 
enough—75 cents per volume. These 
publishers also issue a handy volume of 
Lamb’s £ssays of Elia, which is in- 
tended as a text-book, and is laboriously 
weighted with notes, which, however, 
are stowed away in the back of the book, 
so that the general reader, if he is not 
of a mind to have Lamb annotated and 
elucidated, may read Elia without in- 
trusion from the editors. (Price, 50 
cents.) Off the Mill, by G. F. Brown, 
B.D., D.C.L., is a collection of not un- 
interesting papers on Alpine subjects, 
which falls into line with the crop of 
books steadily increasing evers,season, 
and which a growing demand Continues 
tocall forth. Most of the articles which 
compose-the book appeared long since 
in magazine form in England, and being 
accounts of an earlier state of things 
than the present generation of Alpine 
climbers encounter, its contents by con- 
trast will afford more amusement than 
information, except where original re- 
search and observation have played an 
important part, and in so far as the fas- 
cination of the eternal hills and beauti- 
ful valleys of Pontresina and the-Enga- 
dine is unchangeable. 

A volume entitled Zhe Ameer Abdur 
Rahman (which, by the way, is not the 
division of the name that we should our- 
selves have adopted) opens the Public 
Men of To-day Series, announced some 
time ago by Messrs. Frederick Warne 
and Company. Its appearance was 
probably hastened by the recent visit of 











the Ameer’s second son, the Shahzadah, 
to England; otherwise some of the 
other volumes that are included in the 
announcement would have been of more 
interest to the American reader, at least. 
The life of Signor Crispi or of the late 
Stefan Nicolof Stambuloff would be 
quite as timely and certainly of greater 
value. However, the present volume, 
which is written by Mr. Stephen Wheel- 
er, F-R.G.S., and late of the Punjab 
University, is excellent reading and in- 
structive withal, abounding, as it does, 
in curious anecdotes of Oriental life, 
and giving glimpses into the almost in- 
explicable workings of the Oriental 
mind. A portrait of the Ameer and one 
of Dost Mohammed Khan are given. 
(Price, $1.25.) 

We have received from the American 
Baptist Publication Company, of Phila- 
delphia, Papers and Addresses of Martin 
B. Anderson, LL.D., in two very hand- 
somely printed volumes ($2.50). _ These 
are edited by Professor William C. 
Morey, and will be of especial interest 
to the alumni of the University of Roch- 
ester, over which Dr. Anderson so long 
and so successfully presided. Perhaps 
the most readable of all are the short 
addresses to the students of that seat of 
learning, because they show many of the 
personal characteristics of a scholar 
whose influence was always strong with 
his undergraduates, and was always ex- 
erted for noble ends. 

Mr. Grant Allen’s Story of the Planis 
(40 cts)., added by the Appletons to 
their Library of Useful Stories, is an 
extremely attractive little book, giv- 
ing in the most lucid style a succinct 
and accurate description of the princi- 
pal phenomena of plant life. Techni- 
calities are refreshingly absent, yet the 
most mature mind will find nothing 
paltry or trivial in the treatment, for 
Mr. Allen does not have the air of 
‘‘ writing down’’ to the supposed level 
of the unscientific person. Dr. Chal- 
mer Prentice is the author of Zhe Eye in 
Its Relation to Health, published by A. C. 
McClurg and Company, of Chicago 
($1.50). In its pages the writer sets 
forth certain theories which he bases 
upon experiments and observations of 
his own, and which, from a long experi- 
ence of certain phases of optic derange- 
ment, we should like to discuss at some 
length ; but the matter is of too techni- 
cal a character for these pages. Suffice 
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it to say that some of the chapters are 
very striking, and we shall look with in- 
terest to see how the work is received 
by the profession. Messrs. Little, 
Brown and Company, of Boston, pub- 
lish a book by Mr. George F. Tucker, 





entitled Your Will: How to Make /t. 
There are tor pages of it; and we can 
far better advise our readers in the space 
of a dozen words how to make their will : 
Go to a reputable lawyer and let him 
do it for you. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BJORNSON. 


Bjérnstjerne BjSrnson was born De- 
cember 8th, 1832, in Kvikne, up among 
the Dovre Mountains of Norway, where 
his father was parish priest. As a lad 
he had literary predilections. There is 
a poem from his eleventh year still pre- 
served in manuscript. In Christiania, 
before he had entered the university, he 
wrote a historic drama called Valborg. 
This was submitted to the directors of 
the Christiania Theatre and accepted, 
but was voluntarily withdrawn by the 
young author, who in the mean time had 
become aware of its defects. It was 
never produced, and beyond a few verses 
has never been printed. Whether as a 
whole it is still extant Ido not know. 
His literary career may really be said to 
have begun in 1854 with the critical 
article, a review of En Nytaarsbog (A 
New Year's Book), in No. 15 of the Chris- 
tiania Morgenbladet. Bjdrnson’s earliest 
work, subsequent to this, was in the 
direction of literary and dramatic criti- 
cism for various journals. In 1856 he 
undertook the editorship of the little 
weekly journal ///ustreret Folkeblad, in 
which the story which subsequently 
formed his first book began in June, 
1857, to appear as a feuilleton. The tale 
Synnéve Solbakken, the first of Bjérnson’s 
peasant novels, and the beginning of a 
new era in the literary history of Nor- 
way, was published in book form that 
same year. Other books now followed 
in rapid succession. His first drama, 
the little one-act prose play Mellem 
Slagene (Between the Battles), appeared in 
1858, and later the same year the heroic 
drama in verse, Halte Hulda (Lame 
Hulda). These were succeeded by the 
peasant novel Arne, actually published 
in 1859, but with 1858 on the title-page ; 
in 1860 by Smaastykker (Smail Pieces), 
containing five short stories and the first 
drama, all previously published, name- 
ly : Min férste Fortelling | Thrond|; Mel- 
lem Slagene ; Ei faarlig Friing ; Faderen ; 


Ocrneredet ; En glad Gut. In 1861 fol- 


lowed the tragedy Kong Sverre (King 
Sverre); in 1862 the dramatic trilogy 
Sigurd Slembe, called by Robert Buchanan 











BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. 


‘** BjSrnson’s masterpiece ;’’ in 1864 the 
tragedy Maria Stuart t Skotland (Mary 
Stuart in Scotland) ; in 1865 the comedy 
De Nygifte (The Newly Married Couple) ; 
in 1868 the peasant tale Fiskerjenten 
(The Fisher Maiden) ; in 1870 the first 
edition of his collected poems Digte og 
Sange (Poems and Songs), and the epical 
romance Arnijot Gelline, his longest 
poem; in 1872 the last of the saga- 
dramas, Sigurd /Jorsalafar (Sigurd the 
Crusader) and Fortellinger ( Tales), a sec- 
ond collection of stories in two volumes 
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containing Arne; Synndve Solbakken ; 
Jarnbanen og Kirkegaarden; Blakken ; 
Thrond ; Faderen ; Oerneredet ; Trofast- 
hed ; En Livsgaade ; En nye Feriefart ; 
Byjirnejegeren; Ej faarleg Friing ; Et 
Jarligt Friert ; En glad Gut ; Fiskerjen- 
ten ; Brude-Slaaten. In 1873 followed 
the peasant novel SArude-Slaaten (The 
Bridal March), reprinted from the sec- 
ond volume of the Zales ; in 1874 the 
play Redaktéren (The Editor), the first of 
a series of dramas which deal with mod- 
ern social, political, and religious prob- 
lems ; in 1875 the drama £n Fallit (A 
Bankruptcy), one of the most popular of 
all of the plays; in 1877 the drama 
Kongen (The King), and the novel Magn- 
hild, which, like The Editor among the 
plays, marks the beginning of a new 
direction; in 1879 the novel Kapftejn 
Mansana (Captain Mansana), a story of 
the war of Italian independence, and the 
dramas Leonarda and Det ny System (The 
New System); in 1883 the dramas Zn 
Hanske (A Gauntlet) and Over Aivne (Be- 
yond their Strength); in 1884 the novel 
Det flager i Byen og paa Havnen (Flags are 
Flying in City and Harbour) ; in 1885 the 
last of the dramas, Geografi og Kerlighed 
(Geography and Love); in 1889 the last 
novel, Paa Guds Vee (In God's Way) ; 
finally, in 1894, a third collection of 
stories called ye Fortellinger (New 
Tales), which contains Adsalons Haar 
(Absalom’s Hair); Et Stygt Barndoms- 
minde (An Ugly Reminiscence of Child- 
hood) ; Mors Hender (Mother's Hands) ; 
Len Dag (One Day). 

Besides having contributed literally 
scores of articles on almost all possible 
subjects to the principal journals of 
Norway, Bjdrnson has been several times 
directly engaged in editorial work. In 
1856-57 he was editor, as has been men- 
tioned, of the Christiania weekly, ///us- 
treret Folkeblad, called during part of the 
time Folkebladet ; in 1858-59 he edited 
the Bergensposten ; 1859-60 he was co-ed- 
itor of the Christiania A/tendbladet ; from 
1866-71 he was editor of the Vorsk Folke- 
blad, which he bought in the autumn of 
1869. Twice he has been theatre direc- 
tor—in 1858-59 in Bergen; in 1865-67 
in Christiania. Among other adapta- 
tions for the Christiania Theatre is an 
acting version of Shakespeare’s Xing 
Henry IV., first produced in 1867. 

‘The list of English translations of 
Bjérnson, but particularly of the novels 
and tales, isalongone. The first of all 


the works to appear in English was 
Arne, the second novel ; as the title runs, 
Arne ; or, Peasant Life in Norway. Trans- 
lated from the second edition by a Nor- 
wegian [Thomas Krag]. Bergen [1861]. 
This translation was noticed in the Lon- 
don Atheneum, April 20th, 1862. I have 
never seen it, nor do I fancy that it cir- 
culated widely. It is not quite clear 
what is meant by the second edition, as 
that did not in reality appear until 1868. 
It was left for the second translation of 
Arne to bring Bjérnson’s name adequate- 
ly before an English public. This ver- 
sion appeared as Arne: A Sketch of Nor- 
wegian Country Life. Translated from 
the Norwegian by Augusta Plesner and 
S. Rugeley-Powers. London and New 
York, 1866. Othereditions of this were 
published in England and America. 
What I take to be the same translation 
is also contained in Arne and the Happy 
Boy, Boston, 1872, and in Life by the Fells 
and Fiords; A Norwegian Sketch Book, by 
B. B., London, 1879. Subsequent trans- 
lations are: Arne, by R. B. Anderson, 
Boston, 1881 ; in Lovell’s Library, 1882 ; 
in Zhe Happy Boy and Arne, New York, 
1883; in Arne and The Fisher Lassie, 
translated from the French, London, 
1889 ; in Arne and The Fisher Lassie, by 
W. H. Low [Bohn], London, 1891 ; Arne, 
by Walter Low, New York, 1895. Syn- 
néve Solbakken appeared first as Love and 
Life in Norway, by Augusta Bethell and 
Augusta Plesner, London [1870]. Other 
versions are: Synndve Solbakken, by Julie 
Sutter, London, 1881, and in a new edi- 
tion, New York, 1895; by R. B. Ander- 
son, Boston, 1881 ; from the Norse, au- 
thorized edition; London, 1883; in the 
Seaside Library, 1883 ; as Zhe Betrothal 
it is contained in Half Hours with For- 
eign Novelists, by Helen and Alice Zim- 
mern, London, 1880. £m” glad Gut ap- 
peared first as Ovind: A Story of Country 
Life in Norway, by Sivert and Elisabeth 
Hjerleid, London, 1869. Other transla- 
tions are: Zhe Happy Boy, Boston, 1869 ; 
by H. R. G., London and Boston, 1870 ; 
by R. B. Anderson, Boston, 1882 [1881] ; 
in Lovell’s Library, 1882; and in the 
volume with Arne, already cited (1883) ; 
it is also contained in The Happy Lad: A 
Story of Peasant Life in Norway, and Other 
Tales, London [1882]. Fiskerjenten has 
been translated as The Fisher Maiden, by 
M. E. Niles, New York, 1869, included 
also in the Leisure Hour Series, 1874 ; 
The Fishing Girl, by A. Plesner and F. 
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Richardson, London [1870]; Zhe Fisher 
Girl, by S. and E. Hjerleid, London, 
1871; Zhe Fisher Maiden, by R. B. An- 
derson, Boston, 1882; and The Fisher 
Lassie, by W. H. Low, in the volume 
with Arne, already cited. Brude-Slaaten 
is included in Life by the Fells and Fiords, 
previously cited ; it is also the title story 
in the volume by R. B. Anderson, Zhe 
Bridal March, and Other Stories, Boston, 
1882; as The Wedding March, by M. 
Ford, it is in the Seaside Library, 1882. 
Magnhild has been only once translated, 
namely, by R. B. Anderson, Boston, 
1883. <Kaptejn Mansana is the title story 
in Captain Mansana, and Other Stories, by 
R. B. Anderson, Boston, 1883 ; it is also 
in the Seaside Library, 1883. Det flager 
t Byen og paa Havnen was published as 
The Heritage of the Kurts in Heinemann’s 
International Library, London, 1892. 
Paa Guds Veje appeared in the same 
series as Jn God’s Way, by E. Carmichael, 
London, 1890; it is also in Lovell’s Se- 
ries of Foreign Literature [1889]. 

The short stories have appeared in 
translation in journals and magazines 
throughout the length and breadth of 
English-speaking territory, in sources 
geographically as far apart as the Mel- 
bourne Argus and Harper's Weekly. No 
proper bibliography of these has yet 
been compiled, nor am I certain that it 
is worth compiling. Versions to be 
noted are those contained in Zhe Bridal 
March, and Other Stories, by R. B.Ander- 
son, already cited. Theseare: Zhrond ; 
A Dangerous Wooing ; The Bear Hunter ; 
The Father ; The Eagle's Nest ; Blakken ; 
Fidelity ; A Problem of Life, all included 
in the Zales of 1872. Captain Mansana, 
and Other Stories contains: The Railroad 
and the Churchyard from the Zales, and 
Dust (Stév), one of the most striking of 
the short stories. In the volume whose 
title is given by Goldschmidt’s story Ze 
Flying Mail (Boston, 1870), are The 
Eagle's Nest and The Father, by S. and 
E. Hjerleid ; Zhe Father is also in Wor- 
wegian and Swedish Poems, translated by 
G. A. Dahl, Bergen, 1872. In Life by the 
Fells and Fiords, already cited, are: The 
Churchyard and the Railroad ; The Father ; 
Faithfulness ; Thrond ; Blakken ; A Life's 
Enigma; Checked Imagination; The 
Eagle’s Nest; A Dangerous Wooing ; 
The Brothers’ Quarrel ; The Eagle and 
the Fir. In The Happy Lad, and Other 
Tales, previously cited, are: The Zagle’s 
Nest and The Father. Railroad -and 
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Churchyard, finally, is included in the 
volume with Fair Kate, by Paul Heyse, 
in the Seaside Library, 1882. The only 
series of translations thus far published 
is that by R. B. Anderson, in eight vol- 
umes, Bjérnstjerne Byérnson’s Works, au- 
thor’s edition, Boston, 1881-83 ; London, 
1884. The contents have already been 
noted in detail. A series under the edi- 
torship of Edmund Gosse, published by 
Macmillan, has been begun. Two vol- 
umes have thus far appeared, both this 
year—viz., Synndve Solbakken and Arne. 

Bjérnson’s dramas have been far less 
generally translated than his stories ; 
in point of fact, but five of the whole fif- 
teen have as yet been put into an Eng- 
lish garb. De Nygifte has been rendered 
twice: Zhe Newly Married Couple, by 
Theodor Soelfeldt, London [1868]; and 
with the same title by S. and E. Hjer- 
leid, London, 1870. A version of Mary 
Stuart in Scotland appeared in Scandi- 
navia, Chicago, 1883-84. Sigurd Slembe, 
by W. M. Payne, was published, Bos- 
ton, 1888. Over A4ivne appeared as Pas- 
tor Sang, by William Wilson, London, 
1893 ; En Hanske as A Gauntlet, by Os- 
man Edwards, London, 1894. 

Of the poems, Arnijot Gelline has never 
yet found a translator. The lyrics, as 
contained in the novels and tales, have 
usually been translated in their proper 
places in the text, and there are versions 
of many of the songs. No consider- 
able collection, however, has yet been 
made. 

Besides the foregoing, to complete, 
as near as may be, a bibliography in Eng- 
lish, the following articles have been 
published in American magazines: in 
Scribner's Monthly for February, 1881, 
Norway's Constitutional Struggle ; in Har- 
per’s Monthly, 1889, Norway and Its Peo- 
ple, in three papers. Last of all in the 
list, a pamphlet in English on the 
‘‘ Flag Question’’ was privately printed 
as manuscript in 1882, and sent to the 
editors of the principal journals in the 
seaboard cities of the United States. 

Unlike Ibsen, Bjérnson in the main 
has fared badly at the hands of his trans- 
lators. His style in the novels and tales 
is so lucid and unaffected, and his vo- 
cabulary as a whole so easy to compre- 
hend that it seems as if it ought to be 
the simplest possible matter to render it 
all into graceful, flowing English. 
Therein, I think, has lain the principal 
difficulty. The very simplicity of most 
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of it has furnished the pitfall to trap the 
unwary, and almost all of Bjérnson’s 
translators have been apparently unsus- 
picious of the actual difficulty of their 
task. Aside from the fact that in the 
process of turning good Norse into bad 
English all sorts of errors of commission 
have been made, their great besetting 


sin is that, misled by its artful ingenu- 
ousness, they have attempted to better 
their originals, with most disastrous re- 
sults. In but few of the translations— 
those of the late Walter Low are among 
the best—have we Bjérnson as he 
really is. 
William H. Carpenter. 


THE BOOK MART. 


For BooKREADERS, BOOKBUYERS, AND BOOKSELLERS, 


BOOKSELLING. 


THE SYSTEM ADOPTED IN GERMANY FOR THE PRE- 
VENTION OF UNDERSELLING AND FOR PROMOT- 
ING THE SALE OF BOOKS. 


(Abridged from an address made in London by William 
Heinemann.) 


I, 


In no business is there more reason for some 
sort of understanding among its members than in 
this business of bookselling, because only through 
an intimate understanding is it possible to create 
and maintain that most necessary feeling of inter- 
est and enthusiasm for the fascinating but un- 
profitable business in which we are engaged, 
which should induce us besides doing well for 
ourselves, to do something also for those who 
are tofollow us. Bookselling is admittedly not 
the easiest of trades—perhaps it is the most diffi- 
cult. It requires a better education, wider read- 
ing, and more discretion than any other retail 
business. I should say that no man can be a 
competent bookseller who has not also been a 
reader of many books. A bookseller should 
know the niceties of style, the value of standard 
literature as well as of momentary sensation ; he 
should appreciate the classics, and revel also in 
the latest fad or craze of the hour; he should 
have a small—shall I say a nodding—acquaint- 
ance with almost every branch of human know- 
ledge. It would be well for him to know some- 
thing about the best authorities in the fields of 
law, of medicine, and of science generally. It 
would be an advantage to him if he were able to 
tell his client who is the first authority on what- 
ever subject the client might consult him about. 
He should be just as certain what to recommend 
as the standard book on diphtheria as he should 
know which Latin Syntax is likely to meet the 
requirements of the young gentlemen who are in- 
vited to join the recently founded local boarding 
establishment for sons of the clergy and gentry. 
He should be able to recommend to his legal 
friend a treatise on the Law of Contract just as 
readily as he should be able to say to the artist 
who visits his shop: ‘‘ This is the book which you 
should study on the composition of pigments.” 

This may seem utopian to you, impossible 
perhaps to expect of the assistant who comes to 
you green from school—even after many years of 
patient instruction. It may be an impossibility 
for any man to be entirely au courant with the 


literature of the world so as to be able at a 
moment's notice to remember the standard work 
on every odd and awkward subject—in such an 
extraordinary way, for instance, as our con/frére, 
Mr. Quaritch, has mastered almost every branch 
of the antiquarian book trade. But it is necessary 
that we should have booksellers who are able to 
compile and to consult bibliographical material 
containing (or which should contain) all this 
special knowledge. 

Tkis leads me to the theme which you have 
asked me to discuss with you this evening, viz.: 
the way in which an organisation which might 
create these and other happy changes in our 
business has actually worked elsewhere, has in- 
spired hope and confidence in a sinking business, 
and has filled with pride and confidence those 
who must always be regarded as the first and 
highest—just as they are the most intelligent— 
of all retailers of goods—the booksellers. I am 
referring to the Society of German Booksellers, 
which, under the name of the ‘‘ Bérsenverein der 
Deutschen Buchhindler zu Leipzig,’’ was founded 
in 1825, and has grown to be the centre of the 
book trade of almost the whole continent of Eu- 
rope. For, although the special book trade of 
France may be localised in Paris, and the book 
trade of Italy in several publishing centres such 
as Rome, Naples and Milan; that of Spain in 
Madrid, and so forth ; still Leipzig is the centre 
from which intercommunication with the various 
centres takes place. It has become the pay-house, 
as well as the exchange and forwarding agency 
of the book trade of the world, simply and solely 
through its superb organisation—an organisation 
which started with means much humbler, from 
beginnings much less promising, than those which 
bring so interesting and representative a body 
here to-night. 

It is generally laid down as the purpose of the 
‘* Bérsenverein ’’ that it shall devote its attention 
to the benefit of the German book trade irre- 
spective of personal interests, both as regards 
its internal organisation and its relations to 
foreign book trades as well as to all allied trades, 
and the general public. It divides its activity 
under four heads. 

There is the maintenance of the various estab- 
lishments which serve for meeting purposes—for 
business transacted in Leipzig, and for the settle- 
ment of all annual accounts. 

Then there is the drawing up of the rules ac- 
cording to which the book trade generally shall 
be carried on, both with regard to the minimum 
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discount that the bookseller is entitled to from 
the publisher, and the maximum discount that the 
bookseller is to accord to his customer. 

Thirdly, vou have the Benevolent Society, for 
the benefit of the aged, the disabled, and also the 
widows and orphans ofall who are connected with 
the book trade. 

And lastly, there is a special branch devoted to 
the encouragement of sub-organisations among 
local booksellers in every important town or dis- 
trict, all of which have to pledge themselves to 
maintain in principle the rules and regulations of 
the ‘‘ Borsenverein,” but who among themselves 
adapt them in such a way as the particular c/iemtd/e 
of their locality demands. This, you see, is a 
sort of local government under the general author- 
ity of the home parliament. 

The conditions of membership of the ‘‘ Bérsen- 
verein” are personal integrity, proof that the 
candidate seeking admission is genuinely and pro- 
fessionally engaged in the book trade, either as 
principal, partner, or responsible manager of the 
business ; and lastly, the undertaking to submit 
unconditionally to the rules and regulations of 
the ‘‘ Bérsenverein,” and to abide by the decisions 
arrived at by the committee in general meeting. 

The entrance fee is 30s. and the annual sub- 
scription, 6s. The membership is personal and 
not connected with the firm. 

The headquarters of the ‘‘ Bérsenverein” are 
located in the ‘‘ Buchhiandlerhaus "—a magnificent 
palatial building. It consists of a large assembly 
hall, and a number of smaller offices and apart- 
ments, and being the rendezvous—at least during 
the Easter Fair—of nearly every bookseller in 
the Empire, has assumed almost the aspect of a 
club house. 

A number of clerks, under the general super- 
vision of a responsible secretary, are engaged in 
the offices of the Association, in continual corre- 
spondence with the three thousand members, and 
also in the compilation of the Bérsendlatt der 
Deutschen Buchhéndler, a daily paper devoted en- 
tirely to the interests of the German book trade, 
which contains all the official announcements of 
the committee with regard to rules to be observed, 
as well as notices of forthcoming meetings. It 
also contains a daily list of all books, pamphlets, 
papers, music, maps, published in Germany ; a 
weekly list of foreign publications—English 
French, Italian, Scandinavian, Russian—and, 
from time to time, lists of the smaller literatures and 
less accessible books. There are also occasional 
papers relating to matters concerning the book 
trade generally ; not only to the bookseller’s busi- 
ness, but to the publisher’s business, and even to 
the allied trades, such as papermaking and print- 
ing. The Bérsendlatt is open to every member of 
the ‘‘ Bérsenverein” for any communication he 
may see fit to address to it. 

Before 1887, the discount system had made 
such ravages in the ranks of discount booksellers, 
that its abolition or continuance became a matter 
of life or death. It was apparent that the self- 
respecting members of the trade must either com- 
bine and put down the abuses or submit to a 
greedy and improvident majority and be crushed 
to the wall. 

It was then that the present rules had to be 
drawn up, which regulated absolutely and definitely 
the discount which should be given, which de- 
fined remainders, and which claimed for the 
‘* Bérsenverein’’ supreme legislation in all mat- 
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ters concerning business disputes. It was laid 
down first of all that the discount, wlich had 
risen to 25 per cent., should be abolished in the 
ordinary way, but that 1o per cent. could be ac- 
corded to public institutions and regular customers 
for cash. If any bookseller were reported to the 
‘* Bérsenverein” for having broken this rule, the’ 
matter was to be inquired into, with the result 
that if the case was proved against the accused he 
was to be turned out of the ‘‘ Bérsenverein,” which 
was practically the losing of the bookseller’s civil 
rights. 

Let us presume that in some centre a black 
sheep made its appearance and offered a large 
stock at a discount to the public, or was even 
found giving special discounts openly or secretly, 
thereby attracting buyers, who, the ‘* Bérsen- 
verein’ maintains, should be divided in proper 
proportion among the different booksellers of the 
place. The fact of the discount having been of- 
fered or given would at once be communicated to 
the head office in Leipzig, whence a warning 
would be sent to the offender. He would then 
have an opportunity of explaining his conduct. 
If such explanation was satisfactory, the result of 
the inquiry would be communicated to the infor- 
mant and there the matter would end. If, however, 
the explanation was not satisfactory, or no ex- 
planation was forthcoming, he would then be de- 
prived of the privileges of the ‘‘ Bérsenverein ;” 
that is to say, an announcement would be sent 
out to every bookseller and publisher throughout 
the Empire, stating that he had been excluded 
from the ‘** Bérsenverein,” and calling upon every 
member to cease doing business with him in any 
form or shape whatsoever. 

By this circular, every publisher’s account 
throughout the length and breadth of the land 
would be closed to him; and his wholesale agent 
—corresponding to our Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall 
and Company (from whom we receive the ‘‘ Eng- 
lish Notes” in this department)—would at once 
stop his account and his credit, suing him at com- 
mon law for whatever sum he might at the moment 
owe. 

So stringent are the instructions of the “ B6r- 
senverein” on this subject, that any publisher or 
wholesale agent would expose himself to the 
same treatment as the offending bookseller should 
he supply him with goods. He would be warned 
at first, and then similarly excluded, with the 
effect that, if a publisher, no reputable bookseller 
in Germany would stock a book of his; if a 
wholesale agent, the whole of his business would 
be immediately transferred to a rival firm, of 
which there are many in Leipzig. 


(Zo be concluded.) 


THE POPE LIBRARY. 


The most important bibliographical event of re- 
cent times is the sale, made privately, of the great 
library belonging to Mr. N. Q. Pope, of Brook- 
lyn. The entire collection, one of the finest in 
the United States, cost Mr. Pope about $200,000, 
and has been purchased by Messrs. Dodd, Mead 
and Company. It is, without doubt, the largest 
purchase of old books ever made by any firm or 
bookseller on this side of the Atlantic, and we 
know of but one larger made this century, that 
of the library of Earl Spencer in Europe. 
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A list of the notable books would be, practi- 
cally, a catalogue of the library. It embraces 
some of the rarest and finest volumes of the 
English literature of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries—folio and quarto Shakspeares and all 
the great poets and dramatists being largely rep- 
resented. While it cannot be said that any col- 
lection is perfect in this respect, the Pope Library 
comes nearer to it than most, and includes many 
extremely valuable and unique books. There are 
two Caxtons and several Wynkin de Wordes. In 
the department of Americana, or books relating 
to the early history of America and the States, 
there is a very choice collection ; and the English 
literature and poetry of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries are finely represented. The ma- 
jority of the great writers of these later epochs 
is found in this collection to be in immaculate 
condition, uncut and in fine bindings ; in fact, 
almost all the books in this library are unexcep- 
tionable in this respect. 

Not the least interesting portion of this wonder- 
ful collection is that of books with illustrations, 
of which there are large numbers, containing 
many thousands of inserted plates ; some of these 
the work of Mr. Assay, who was an adept in 
extra illustrating. The prints in these books are 
interspersed with most interesting autograph let- 
ters of literary men of all times. The separate 
autograph letters and documents, although number- 
ing but a comparatively few, are without exception 
those most prized by the collector. There isa fine 
series of the best works on bibliography. The 
French books, forming a minor part of this col- 
lection, comprise some of the most beautiful and 
artistic work of this century. In manuscripts on 
vellum, there is the famous Charles VI. missal, 
which contains a vast number of superb minia- 
tures. 

In short, the three thousand and odd volumes 
which would go to make up a complete catalogue 
of this library consist largely of the most illus- 
trious authors in poetry, drama, history, art, and 
bibliography from the middle of the sixteenth 
century to the present date. The library is now 
being arranged and priced, and in the early au- 
tumn will be offered for sale by Messrs. Dodd, 
Mead and Company at their store on Fifth Ave- 
nue. It will afford a rare opportunity to book 
collectors.and to libraries, public and private, to 
secure books that are rarely found, and very 
many of which are not obtainable once in a de- 
cade, or, indeed, ever offered for sale. 


EASTERN LETTER. 
New York, August 1, 1895. 


Sales in the first week of July were rather light, 
being broken by Independence Day and its at- 
tractions. From that time on, however, there has 
been an increasing business, better in proportion 
to that of the last few months, and comparing 
favourably with July’s sales in previous years. 
Mail orders have particularly in many cases been 
for quantities instead of single copies, thus indi- 
cating a tendency to stock, while even the city 
trade has had its share of improvement. 

Library trade, usually very quiet during the 
summer, has shown considerable activity, not only 
in the matter of orders, but in lists to be priced 


and inquiries for catalogues, suggesting an early 
renewal of business in this department. 

Guide-books to the summer resorts in the 
mountains and at the sea-shore sell readily, also 
works on outdoor recreation. //ow to Know the 
Wild Flowers still continues its remarkable pop- 
ularity, while of the later books, Birds of Eastern 
North America and Familiar Flowers of Field and 
Garden \ead the van. 

The various volumes of historical publications 
recently issued continue to meet with a good 
demand, while those of biography are little called 
for. 

In paper-bound books there has been issued noth- 
ing of especial importance during the month, but 
the works of Captain King, Conan Doyle and J. M. 
Barrie in paper covers have sold readily. Social 
Evolution in this cheap form is also selling well, 
and the publishers ran out of it for some time 
while reprinting. A marked feature of this sum- 
mer’s trade has been the popularity of the Buckram 
Series and sixteenmo style of books. In addition 
to Henry Holt and Company’s series, mentioned 
in a previous number, is F. A. Stokes Company’s, 
including Jn the Midst of Alarms, The Face and 
the Mask and others; also the series in which 
several single volumes have been published, such 
as The Play-Actress, by Crockett, and Zhe Ken- 
tucky Cardinal, by J. L. Allen. In fiction, Be- 
side the Bonnie Brier Bush, The Adventures of 
Captain Horn, The Woman Who Did and The 
Prisoner of Zenda have sustained their popularity 
unabated, while 7Z7ri/éy has come to almost a 
standstill in point of sale. 

The new titles for the month contain a number 
of books by well-known writers, such as 7%e 
Story of Bessie Costrell, by Mrs. Humphry 
Ward ; Fort Frayne, by Captain Charles King ; 
My Lady Nobody, by Maarten Maartens, and An 
Imaginative Man, by R. S. Hichens ; also several 
editions of Chiffon’s Marriage, by Gyp. 

In subjects of a more serious character, Degen- 
eration, Foundations of Belief, and Outlines of 
Social Theology are selling steadily. Fiction nat- 
urally leads in demand at this time of year, as 
will readily be seen by reference to the following 
list of most called-for books. 

The Story of Bessie Costrell. By Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward. 75 cts. 

Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush. By Ian Mac- 
laren. $1.25. 

The Prisoner of Zenda. By Anthony Hope. 
75 cts. 

The Adventures of Captain Horn. By Frank 
R. Stockton. $1.50. 
$ Fort Frayne. By Captain Charles King. 

1.25. 

The Princess Aline. By Richard Harding 
Davis. 1.25. 

The Woman Who Did. By Grant Allen. 
$1 00. 

Tryphena in Love. By Walter Raymond. 
75 cts. 

Chimmie Fadden, Major Max, and other Stories. 
By E. W. Townsend. Paper, 50 cts. ; cloth, 
$1.00. 

Handbook to the Birds of Eastern North Amer- 
ica. By Frank M. Chapman. $3.00. 

Familiar Flowers of Field and Garden. By F. 
Schuyler Mathews, $1.75. 

How to Know the Wild Flowers. By Mrs, 
William Starr Dana. Revised edition, net, 
$1.75. 
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Degeneration. By Max Nordau. $3.50. 
With the Procession. By H. B. Fuller. 
$1.25. 

Princeton Stories. By J. L. Williams. $r1.00. 
Yale Yarns. By J.S. Wood. $1.00. 

Social Evolution. By Benjamin Kidd. Paper, 


25 cts. ; cloth, $1.50. 


WESTERN LETTER. 
Cuicaco, August 1, 1895. 


The month just concluded was as uneventful as 
July generally is, and presented very few features 
of any interest. Business has been very slow 
throughout the month, and hardly up to the aver- 
age. The demand for recent literature kept up 
fairly well, and although financial works are still 
selling largely, the extraordinary vogue they en- 
joyed a few weeks ago no longer exists. 

The new books published during July were, 
from a business point of view, as dull as the month 
itself, and not one of them was even moderately 
successful. The best of them—the best of a poor 
lot—was TJThe Story of Bessie Costrell, by Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, which has not reached expecta- 
tions so far, but may sell better later on. The 
various editions of Chiffon’s Marriage, which 
seems to have been the 77i/by of Paris, have 
also sold well, the edition published by Messrs. 
Lovell, Coryell and Company finding perhaps most 
favour in the eyes of the Western public. Messrs. 
Scribner’s cheap reprint of Bitter Sweet and Kath- 
rina were in good demand by the country trade, 
and will doubtless do better still. 

Western booksellers are now busy purchasing 
supplies for the autumn trade, and the travelling 
agents of the various publishing houses report 
that they are very well satisfied with the results 
of their July sales. In fact, business has, so far, 
exceeded their anticipation, and it would seem 
that booksellers are regaining a little of the con- 
fidence that has been so sadly lacking during the 
last two or three years. 

The game of golf seems to have come to stay 
with us. The literature of the game is, so far as 
this country is concerned, confined to three or 
four books, for all of which there are frequent 
calls. Perhaps the most elaborate treatise on the 
game is the work on golf in the Badminton 
Library, but the most popular work with begin- 
ners, or, for that matter, the initiated, is the useful 
and cheap little handbook of the game as played 
in America, issued in Dodd, Mead and Company’s 
Athletics Series. 

The demand for outdoor books is still great. 
One of the most successful of the recent books on 
our home birds is Chapman’s Handbook to the 
Birds of Eastern North America. Judging from 
the ready sale it is meeting with, it would seem to 
be the best handbook on the subject as well as the 
most pleasing. 

In regard to the leading books of the hour, 
Trilby sold better last month than it did in Jun>, 
stimulated, no doubt, by the drama of that name 
now being played in the West. Beside the Bonnie 
Brier Bush again surpassed its last record. The 
Manxman and all of Stanley Weyman’s books 
sold well, but with the exception of The Prisoner 
of Zenda, which went as fast this month as at any 
time since its publication, the other works of An- 
thony Hope had but an ordinary sale. S. R. 


Crockett holds his own, and his beautiful little 
story, 7‘he Play-Actress, which heretofore has not 
sold very well in the West, seems to have caught 
a favourable current. 

The following is a list of the books which led 
the sales last month : 


Trilby. By George Du Maurier. $1.75. 

Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush. By Ian Mac- 
laren. $1.25. 

Chiffon’s Marriage. By Gyp. 50 cts. 


The Adventures of Captain Horn. By F. R. 
Stockton. $1.50. 

The Story of Bessie Costrell. By Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward. 75 cts. 

The Manxman. By Hall Caine. $1.50. 


The Prisoner of Zenda. 
75 cts. 

Handbook to the Birds of Eastern 
America. By Frank M. Chapman. $3.00. 
The Master By I. Zangwifl. $1.75. 
$ An Errant Wooing. By Mrs. Burton Harrison. 

1.50. 

The Woman Who Did. By Grant Allen. $1.00. 

The World Beautiful. By Lilian Whiting. 
$1.00 and $1.25. 

The Princess Aline. 

With the Procession. 
$1.25. 

P A Little Sister to the Wilderness. By Lilian Bell. 

1.25. 

Chimmie Fadden, First and Second Series. By 
E. W. Townsend. Each, paper, 50 cts. ; cloth, 
$1.00. 

Degeneration. 


By Anthony Hope. 
North 


By R. H. Davis. $1 25. 
By Henry B. Fuller. 


By Max Nordau. $3.50. 


ENGLISH NOTES. 
Lonpon, June 24 to July 20, 1895. 


In the last report the hope was expressed that 
the lowest point of depression in the trade had 
been reached. This hope has been realised, for 
there has been from the date above written a 
noticeable improvement. This is the more ap- 
preciated as the prospect of a dissolution of Par- 
liament usually brings business almost to a stand- 
still. The volume of trade generally is about 
normal, but the detail is greater than ever. So 
much for home trade. Abroad English literature 
is still in as good demand as ever, judging from 
orders received from all parts of the earth, and 
sometimes from very remote parts indeed. Who 
would expect an order for a work on electricity 
from a petty potentate in Java ? 

The number of new books and new editions 
is considerably less than last month, although 
taany excellent works have appeared—works that 
are likely to live. 

S. R. Crockett, Ian Maclaren, S. J. Weyman, 
and Conan Doyle appear to be the favourites in 
the fiction department. Their books continue in 
steady demand at a time of the year when, as a 
rule, six-shilling novels do not form a very impor- 
tant item in trade. 

Appended is a list of the leading publications 
in demand at the moment of writing. It must be 
borne in mind that the sale of such standard fa- 
vourites as Braddon, Dickens, Scott, Besant, 
Black, Blackmore, and many others is as good 
as ever, but in this list are included the more 
recent issues. The same remark applies equally 
to all branches of literature. 
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Trilby. By G. Du Maurier. 6s. 

Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush. 
laren. 6s. 

The Master. By I. Zangwill. 6s. 

Into the Highways, etc. By F. F. Montrésor. 


By Ian Mac- 


The Honour of Savelli. By S.L. Yeats. 6s. 
The Manxman. By Hall Caine. 6s. 

Zoraida. By W. Le Queux 6s. 

Bog-Myrtle and Peat. By S. R. Crockett. 6s. 
Under the Red Robe. By S. J. Weyman. 6s. 


When Valmond Came to Pontiac. By G. 
Parker. 6s. 
Gerald Eversley’s Friendship. By J. E. C. 


Welldon. 6s. 

Adventures of Sherlock Holmes. By C. Doyle. 
3s. 6d. 

The Woman who Did. ByGrant Allen. 3s. 
6d. net. 

Fifty Years. By Rev. Harry Jones. 4s. 

Duncan’s Investment and Speculation. 2s. 6d. 
net. 

Li Hungchang. By Prof. Douglas. 3s. 6d. 

Lord John Russell. ByS. J Reid. 3s. 6d. 

Wild England of To-day. By C. J. Cornish. 
12s. 6d. 

Social Evolution. By B. Kidd. 53s. mez. 


SALES OF BOOKS DURING THE MONTH. 


New books, in order of demand, as sold between 
July 1 and August 1, 1895. 

We guarantee the authenticity of the following 
lists as supplied to us, each by leading booksellers 
in the towns named. 


NEW YORK, UPTOWN. 


1. My Lady Nobody. By Maartens. $1.75. (Har- 
per.) 

. Imaginative Man. By Hichens. $1.25. (Ap- 
pleton.) 


3. Adventures of Captain Horn. By Stockton. 
$1.50. (Scribner.) 

4. Celibates. By Moore. $1.50. (Macmillan.) 

5. The Gods, etc. By Hobbes. $1.50. (Apple- 
ton.) 

6. With The Procession. By Fuller. $1.25. 
(Harper.) 


NEW YORK, DOWNTOWN. 


1 Bonnie Brier Bush. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

2. Adventures of Captain Horn. By Stockton. 
$1.50. (Scribner.) 

3. Degeneration. By Nordau. $3.50. 
ton.) 

. Fort Frayne. By King. $1.25. (Neely.) 

. The Master. By Zangwill. $1.75. (Harper.) 

Chimmie Fadden, First Series. By Townsend. 

Paper, 50 cts. (Lovell, Coryell.) 


By Maclaren. $1.25. 


(Apple- 
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ALBANY, N. Y. 


. Fort Frayne. By King. $1.25. (Neely.) 

2. Chiffon’s Marriage. By ‘‘Gyp.” so cts. (Lov- 
ell, Coryell.) 

3. Story of Bessie Costrell. By Mrs. Ward. 75 

cts. (Macmillan.) 


. The Master. 


. A Lost Endeavour. 


. Princeton Stories. By Williams. 


. Fidelis. By Ada Cambridge. 


. Bonnie Brier Bush. By Maclaren. 
. Adventures of Captain Horn. 


. Chimmie Fadden, Second Series. 


- The Story of Bessie Costrell. 


. Degeneration. 
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. Bonnie Brier Bush. 
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. Story of Bessie Costrell. 
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. Story of Bessie Costrell. 


. Bonnie Brier Bush. By Maclaren. 


w 
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. In the Midst of Alarms. By Barr. 75 cts. 


(Stokes. ) 
By Zangwill. $1.75. (Harper.) 


. Hon. Peter Stirling. By Ford. $1.50. 
(Holt.) 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
. Bonnie Brier Bush. By Maclaren. $1.25. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
. A Kentucky Cardinal. By Allen. $1.00. 


(Harper. ) 

By Boothby. 75 cts. 
(Macmillan.) 

$1.00. 
(Scribner. ) 


. Mr. Bonaparte of Corsica. By Bangs. $1.25. 


(Harper.) 
Paper, 50 cts. 
(Appleton.) 


BOSTON, MASS. 


$1.25. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

By Stockton. 
$1.50. (Scribner.) 

By Town- 
send. Paper, 50 cts.; cloth, $1.00. (Lovell, 
Coryell.) 


. Mr. Bonaparte of Corsica. By Bangs. $1.25. 


(Harper.) 
By Mrs. Ward. 
75 cts. (Macmillan.)- 


. An Experiment in Altruism. By Hastings. 75 


cts. (Macmillan.) 


BOSTON, MASS. 


By Nordau. $3.50. (Apple- 
ton.) 

By Maclaren. $1.25. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


. The Master. By Zangwill. $1.75. (Harper.) 
. Russian 


Rambles. By 
(Houghton, Mifflin.) 


Hapgood. $1.50. 


By Mrs. Ward. 
75 cts. (Macmillan.) 


. Fort Frayne. By King. $1.25. (Neely.) 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


By Mrs. Ward. 75 
cts. (Macmillan.) 


. The Impregnable City. By Pemberton. $1.25. 


(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
$1.25. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


. Dr. Izard. By Green. so0cts. (Putnam.) 
. Diplomatic Disenchantments. 


By Biglow. 
$1.25. (Harper.) 


. The Plated City. By Perry. $1.25. (Scrib- 


ner.) 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


. With the Procession. By Fuller. $1.50. (Har- 
per.) 

. Bonnie Brier Bush. By Maclaren. $1.25. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
. Chiffon’s Marriage. 
(Lovell, Coryell.) 

. Prisoner of Zenda. By Hope. 75 cts. (Holt.) 


By ‘‘Gyp.’’ 50 cts. 
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5. Chimmie Fadden, Second Series. By Town- 
send. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cts. (Lovell, 
Coryell.) 

6. When Valmond came to Pontiac. By Parker. 
$1.50. (Sone & Kimball.) 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

1. Gallic Girl. By ‘‘Gyp.” $1.25. (Brentanos.) 

2. The Master. By Zangwill. $1.75. (Harper.) 

3. Adventures of Captain Horn. By Stockton. 
$1.50. (Scribner.) 

4. Barras Mémoirs. By Duruy. $7.50. (Har- 
per.) 

5. Bonnie Brier Bush. By Maclaren. $1.25. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

6. Two Women anda Fool. By Chatfield-Tay- 


lor. $1.50. (Stone & Kimball.) 


CINCINNATI, O. 


1. Kentucky Cardinal. By Allen. $1.00, (Har- 
per.) 
2. Bonnie Brier Bush. By Maclaren. $1.25. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
3. Adventures of Captain Horn. By Stockton. 
$1.50. (Scribner.) 
4. Mr. Bonaparte of Corsica. By Bangs. $1.25. 
(Harper.) 
5. The Master. By Zangwill. $1.75. (Harper.) 
6. The National Military Park, Chickamauga, 
Chattanooga. By Boynton. $1.50. (The 
Robt. Clarke Company.) 
CLEVELAND, O. 
1. Master Knot and Another Story. By “ Conover 
Duff.” 75 cts. (Holt & Co.) 
2. Chiffon’s Marriage. By ‘‘Gyp.” socts. (Lov- 
ell, Coryell.) 
3. A Little Sister to the Wilderness. By Bell. 
$1.25. (Stone & Kimball.) 
4. Bonnie Brier Bush. By Maclaren. $1.25. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
5. Chimmie Fadden, Second Series. By Town- 
send. s5o0cts. (Lovell, Coryell.) 
6. Shadow of a Crime. By Caine. $1.50. 
(Knight.) 
DENVER, COL. 
1. Bonnie Brier Bush. By Maclaren. $1.25. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
2. Hispaniola Plate. By Burton $1.00. (Cassell.) 
3. With the Procession. By Fuller. $1.25. 
(Harper.) 
4. Yale Yarns. By Wood. $100. (Putnam.) 
5. The Master. By Zangwill. $1.75. (Harper.) 
6. Princeton Stories. By Williams. $1.00. 
(Scribner. ) 
HARTFORD, CT. 
1. Story of Bessie Costrell. By Mrs. Ward. 75 
cts. (Macmillan.) 
2. The Story of Fort Frayne. By King. $1.25. 


3. The Adventures of Captain Horn. 


(Neely. ) 
By Stock- 
ton, 


$1.50. (Scribner.) 
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3. Ladies’ Juggernaut. 


. Adventures of Captain Horn. 


. Yale Yarns. By Wood. $1.00. 
. Adventures of Captain Horn. 


. Peter Steele, the Cricketeer. 


. Bonnie Brier Bush. 


. Adventures of Captain Horn. 
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Honour of Savelli. 
(Appleton.) 

Fidelis. By Ada Cambridge. 
(Appleton.) 


By Yeats. Paper, 50 cts. 


Paper, 50 cts. 


. Bonnie Brier Bush. By Maclaren, $1.25. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
. Bonnie’ Brier Bush. By Maclaren, $1.25. 


(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
By Stockton. 


$1.50. (Scribner.) 


. The Manxman. ByCaine. $1.50. (Appleton.) 
. The Story of Bessie Costrell. 


By Mrs. Ward. 


75 cts. (Macmillan.) 

. Coin’s Financial School. By Harvey. Paper, 
25 cts. (Coin Pub. Co.) 

. Chimmie Fadden. Second Series. By Town- 


send. Paper, 50 cts. (Lovell, Coryell.) 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


. Bonnie Brier Bush. By Maclaren. $1.25. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

. The Play-Actress. By Crockett. $1.00. 
(Putnam.) 

. Chimmie Fadden. By Townsend. 50 cts. and 


$1.00. (Lovell, Coryell.) 


. Life of the Spirit in Modern English Poetry. 


By Scudder. $1.75. (Houghton, Mifflin.) 
. Prisoner of Zenda. By Hope. °75 cts. (Holt.) 
. Dr. Izard. By Green. Paper, 50 cts. (Put- 
nams.) 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
. Bonnie Brier Bush. By Maclaren. $1.25. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
. Children of the Ghetto. By Zangwill. $1.50. 


(Macmillan.) 


. The Gods, etc. By Hobbes. $1.50. (Appleton.) 
. An Errant Wooing. By M 


rs. B. Harrison, 
$1.50. (Century.) 

(Putnam.) 
By Stockton, 


$1.50. (Scribner.) 


MONTREAL, CANADA, 


. Bonnie Brier Bush. By Maclaren. $1.25, 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

. Studies in Theology. By Denney. $1.50. 
(A. C. Armstrong.) 

. Love and Quiet Life. By Raymond. $1.25. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

. Manitoba School Question. By Ewart. $2.00. 
(Copp, Clark & Co.) 

. Sir Robert’s Fortune. By Oliphant. 75 cts. 


Paper edition. (Methuen.) 
By Hutchinson, 


go cts. (Macmillan.) 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

By Maclaren. $1.25. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

By Stockton. 
$1.50. (Scribner.) 

By Gunter. 
(Home Publishing Co.) 


50 cts, 
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. Adventures of Captain Horn. 


. Bonnie Brier Bush. 


. Adventures of Captain Horn. 


. Bonnie Brier Bush. 
. Chimmie Fadden, Second Series. 


. Western Archipelago. 


. Ladies’ Juggernaut. 


. Story of Bessie Costrell. 


. Bonnie Brier Bush. 
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. The Master. By Zangwill. $1.75. (Harper.) 
. The Gods, etc. By Hobbes. $1.50. (Ap- 


pleton.) 


. Heart of the World. By Haggard. $1.25. 


(Longmans.) 


NEW HAVEN, CT. 


By Stockton. 
$1.50. (Scribner.) 


. A Study in Prejudices. By Paston. Paper, 


50 cts. (Appleton.) 


. An Errant Wooing. By Mrs. Harrison. $1.50. 


(Century.) 


. In Deacon’s Orders, etc. By Besant. $1.25. 


(Harper.) 
By Maclaren. $1.25. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


. Princeton Stories. By Williams. $1.00 


(Scribner.) 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


By Stockton. 
$1.50. (Scribners.) 


. Billy Bellew. By Norris. $1.50. (Harper.) 
. The Master. By Zangwill. $1.75. (Harper.) 
. Degeneration. By Nordau. $3.50. 


(Apple- 
ton.) 
By Townsend. 


Paper, 
50 cts. (Lovell, Coryell.) 


. Mr. Bonaparte of Corsica. By Bangs. $1.25. 


(Harper.) 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


By Maclaren. $1.25. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

By Town- 
send. Paper, 50 cts. (Lovell, Coryell.) 

By Field. $2.00. 
(Scribner.) 


. Suppressed Chapters. By Bridges. $1.25. 


(Scribner.) 
By Gunter. 
(Home Publishing Co.) 


50 cts. 


. Black Adonis. By Ross. 50 cts. (G. W. 


Dillingham.) 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


. Bonnie Brier Bush. By Maclaren. $1.25. 


(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


. Adventures of Captain Horn. By Stockton. 


$1.50. (Scribner.) 
By Mrs. Ward. 
75 cts. (Macmillan.) 


. An Errant Wooing. By Mrs. Harrison. $1.50. 


(Century.) 


. Degeneration. By Nordau. $3.50. (Apple- 


ton.) 


. Into the Highways and Hedges. By Montré. 


son. Paper, 50 cts. (Appleton.) 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 


By Maclaren. $1.25. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

Lilac Sunbonnet. By Crockett. $1.50. (Ap- 
pleton.) 


. Manxman. By Caine. $1.50. (Appleton.) 
- Two Women and a Fool. By Chatfield-Tay- 


lor. $1.50, net. (Stone & Kimball.) 
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. Bonnie Brier Bush. 


. Manxman. 
. Degeneration. By Nordau. $3.50. (Apple- 


. An Errant Wooing. 


Bog-Myrtle and Peat. By Crockett. $1.50, 
(Appleton.) 


. Coin’s Financial School. By Harvey. 25 cts, 


(Coin Pub. Co.) 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


. The Gods, etc. Hobbes. $1.50. (Appleton.) 
. Suppressed Chapters. 


By Bridges. $1.25. 


(Scribner.) 


. Two Women and a Fool. By Chatfield-Tay- 


lor. $1.50. (Stone & Kimball.) 


. The Woman Who Did. By Allen. $1.00. 
(Roberts.) 
. Bonnie Brier Bush. By Maclaren. $1.25. 


(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


. Adventures of Captain Horn. By Stockton, 


$1.50. (Scribner.) 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


By Maclaren. $1.25. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


. Chimmie Fadden, Second Series. By Town- 


send. socts. (Lovell, Coryell.) 


. Sénya Kovalévsky. $1.50. (Century Co.) 
. Degeneration. By Nordau. $3.50. (Apple- 


ton.) 


. Mr. Bonaparte of Corsica. By Bangs. $1.25. 


(Harper.) 


. Princess Aline. By Davis. $1.25. (Harper.) 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


. Bonnie Brier Bush. By Maclaren. $1.25. 


(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


. Adventures of Captain Horn. By Stockton. 


$1.50. (Scribner.) 


. Tryphena in Love. By Raymond. 75 cts, 


(Macmillan. ) 
By Caine. $1.50. (Appleton.) 


ton.) 


. My Literary Passions. By Howells. $1.25. 


(Harper.) 
TOLEDO, O. 


. Story of Bessie Costrell. By Mrs. Ward. 


75 cts. (Macmillan.) 


. Bonnie Brier Bush. By Maclaren. $1.25. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
. Chimmie Fadden. By Townsend. Paper, 


50 cts. (Lovell, Coryell.) 


. Adventures of Captain Horn. By Stockton. 


$1.50. (Scribner.) 
By Mrs. B. Harrison. 
$1.50. (Century.) 


. Yale Yarns. By Wood. $1.00. (Putnam.) 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


- Bonnie Brier Bush. By Maclaren. $1.25. 


(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


. Adventures of Captain Horn. By Stockton. 


$1.50. (Scribner.) 


. Bog-Myrtle and Peat. By Crockett. $1.50 


(Appleton.) 


. Children of the Soil. By Sienkiewicz. $2.00. 


(Little, Brown & Co.) 


. Foundations of Belief. By Balfour. $2.00. 


(Longmans.) 


. Chimmie Fadden, second series. By Town- 


send. Paper, 50 cts. (Lovell, Coryell.) 
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LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED DURING THE MONTH. 





AMERICAN, 


THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Benson, R. M.—The Final Passover, Vol. II, 
The Upper Chamber, Part 2. 16mo, pp. 
oe. eS, Ree eer re Longmans 

Bicc, C.—Neoplatonism. 16mo, pp. iii-—355, 
GEE onc thc ccecheesssavessecscss Young 


BLACK, J. S.—The Christian Consciousness: Its 
Relation to Evolution in Morals and in Doc- 
trines. I2mo, pp. xi-244, $1.25... Lee & S. 

CLARE, A. — Foundation-Stones: Fifteen Les- 
sons on the Founding of the Church in 
England. 16mo, pp. 187, 80c....... Young 

Co_LEMAN, L.—The Church in America. 12mo, 
RO. WE, DEMO, «nds caccwne es seerccceces Pott 

DiccLe, J. W.—Religious Doubt: Its Nature, 
Treatment, Causes, etc. I2mo, pp. xii-—371, 
ee ere ore ey er ra Longmans 

DonoHoE, T.—The Iroquois and the Jesuits: 
the Story of the Labors of the Catholic Mis- 
sionaries among these Indians. 12mo, pp. 
xiv—276, $1.25 met. Buffalo Catholic Pub. Co. 

Eacar, A. R.—The City of the Living God. 
ZG6MO, PP. 224, HT.00. 2. 000 csccccese Young 

LAZARUS, JOSEPHINE.—The Spirit of Judaism. 

SGMO, PP. GOB, HL.9S... 206002 cces'e Dodd, M. 

Lent (A) in London: a Course of Sermons on 

Social Subjects. 12mo, pp. v-239, $1.25. 
Longmans 

Leonarp, D. L.—A Hundred Years of Missions; 

or, The Story of Progress Since Carey’s Be- 


ginning. 12mo, pp. iii-430, $1.50. 
Funk & Wagnalls 
McLean. A.—Missionary Addresses. 12mo, 


Ppp. 298, $1.00,.......... Christian Pub. Co. 
PALMER, W.—wNotes of a Visit to the Russian 
Church in the Years 1840-1841. 12mo, pp. 
SOIIET4, DER caine cccxnabitece Longmans 
Rosinson, Miss L. L.—The Story of Jesus of 
Nazareth. 1I2mo, pp. ii-270, 75 cents met. 

Young Churchman Co, 
Rosinson, E. G.—Christian Evidences, I2mo, 
Se Te ret Silver, Burdett 
16mo, pp. 288, 
Young 
STEVENS, G. B.— Doctrine and Life: a Study of 
Some of the Principal Truths of the Christian 

Religion, etc. 12mo, pp. vi-247, $1.25. 
Silver, Burdett 
THOBURN, J. M.—The Christless Nations. 12mo, 
pp. 214, $1.00.......... ..Hunt & Eaton 
TIspALL, W. St. C.—-The Religion of the Cres- 
cent; or, Islam: Its Strength, its Weakness, 

its Origin, etc. 16mo, pp. x-251, $1.50. 
Young 

FICTION. 


ALDEN, Mrs, IsABELLA M. [‘‘ Pansy”].—What 
They Couldn’t: a Home Story. 12mo, pp. 
EE ee ee Tree ree Lothrop 

BARRETT, R. N.—In the Land of the Sunrise: a 
Story of a Japanese Family. 12mo, pp. x- 
392, $1.00.........0. Baptist Book Concern 


Bootn, Mrs. Exiza M. J.—Master Wilberforce : 
the Study of a Boy. 12mo, pp. iv—342, 
, Putnam 
Brown, ALIcE.—Meadow-Grass: Tales of New 
England Life. 16mo, pp. iii-315, $1.50. 
Copeland 
Browne, G. F.—Augustine and His Compan- 
ions. 16mo, pp. 200, 80 cents....... Young 
Davis, VARINA A, J.—The Veiled Doctor: a 
Novel. 12mo, pp. 220, $1.25....... Harper 
DEFOE, DANIEL.—The Fortunes and Misfortunes 


of the Famous Moll Flanders. Edited by 
G. A. Aitken, 2 vols., 16mo, pp. xxiv— 
206 : TORS, Bt00. .osc ccc sssicd Macmillan 
Dix, GERTRUDE,—The Girl from the Farm, 
16mo, pp. iii-208, $1.00............ Roberts 
DoLe, N. H.—On the Point: a Summer Idyl. 
16mo, pp. ii-252, $1.00..........66. Knight 
DoyLe, A.. AND OTHERS. —Strange Secrets. 
SRERG, HP. BOT, DEO. 0.04.4 <0 0000 sens Fenno 


FLETCHER, J. S.—When Charles the First was 
King: a Romance of Osgoldcross, 1632- 
1649. 1I2mo, pp. x-418, $1.50..... McClurg 

FORRESTER, Mrs.—Too Late Repented. 12mo, 
pp. ii-295, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


Lippincott 

ForsyTH, J.—The Making of Mary. 12mo, pp. 
xvii-173, paper, 50 cents.-........... Cassell 
Fow.er, HenrieEtTTA E,—The Young Pretenders. 
I2mo, pp. iv—231, $1.50.......... Longmans 
Giss1nc, G.—In the Yearof Jubilee. 12mo, pp. 


ii-404, cloth, $1.00: paper, 50 cents. 


Appleton 

GuERBER, H. A.—Legends of the Rhine. 12mo, 
PP. MVIN—99d, GRA. 0 oso oc cosmessnce Barnes 
‘**Gyp.”—Chiffon’s Marriage. Translated by 
M.L.J. 16mo, pp. 243, cloth, $1.co; paper, 

GO CERI. 6 obec sec scccecestes Lovell, Coryell 
Hart, B.—Always Upward. 16mo, pp. 296, 
RE, 'o.40.06.y 055.5 os. > dea ae Revell Co, 


Hawkins, EMMA D. Ke_itey.—Four Girls at 
Cottage City. 12mo, pp. iii-379, $1.0c. 

Continental Printing Co. 

HIcHENS, Ros. S.—An Imaginative Man. 12mo, 

DD: 1-007, FO MGsii sc cssascecsccua Appleton 

Hoey, MARIETTA.—Josiah’s Alarm ; and Abel 
Perry’s Funeral. 16mo, pp. 85, 50 cents. 

Lippincott 

Hume, F.—The White Prior: a Family Mys- 

tery. 16mo, pp. iv—160, 40 cents....Warne 

HumE, Fercus.—The Island of Fantasy: a Ro- 

mance, I2mo, pp. vii-453, paper, 50 cents. 

U.S. Book Co. 

Kinc. C.—Captain Dreams, and Other Stories. 


I2mo, pp. v-210, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 
COIas 0 Gk Nino's 00 5s 0tdanaebed Lippincott 
Kinc, C.—The Story of Fort Frayne. t!2mo, 
DO. SIR, BERS... 00 b5s ov csnececescnss Neely 


MAARTENS, MAARTEN.—My Lady Nobody: a 
Novel. 12mo, pp. v-413, $1.75..... Harper 
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MACMAHON, E1LA.—A Modern Man. 16mo, pp. 


11-ZQM, FS CONES. 0 cee cccecccseses Macmillan 
MARRYATT, FLORENCE.—At Hearta Rake. 12mo, 
PP. 11-341, $I.00...... cc cccccesececs Cassell 
MEIRION, ELLInor.—Cause and Effect. 16mo, 
PP. 29%, 75 COMES... cccccccorcccece Putnam 


Murpny, C. T.—The Miller of Glanmirep: an 
Irish Story. 12mo, pp. ii-227, $1.50. 

G. W. Barker 

Payne, H.—The Meredith Marriage: a Novel. 
12mo, po. v-277, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents, 
Bonner 

PEMBERTON, MAx.— The Little Huguenot: a 
Romance of Fontainebleau. Narrow 16mo, 


DP. BIZ, 7S COB. 2.0. cccccccsccce Dodd, M. 
REMINGTON, F.—Pony Tracks, 8vo, pp. viii- 
SR rs Shoes csccneessceeas wee Harper 


Row.anps, Erriz ADELAIDE.—At a Great Cost. 
I2mo, pp. iv-348, cloth, $1.00; paper 50 
P< 0s c0ns-00s0s0giceseeces cos Bonner 

Ross, ALBERT.—A Black Adonis. I2mo, paper, 
pp. iii-318, 50 cents...... G. W. Dillingham 

ScuL_y, W. C.—Kafir Stories. 16mo, pp, viii-— 
ROE, FE COMES. 6 5 vv cnsciccesccnnadtesee> Holt 

SERGEANT, ADELINE.—The Mistress of Quest: a 
Novel. 12mo, pp. iv—336, cloth, $1.00; paper, 


GO COMES. 200.0 c. cecsccccsecccece Appleton 
SHARP, EvELYN.—At the Relton Arms. 16mo, 
ee, CM cna con es sane n-oe's Roberts 
Short Stories from Outing. 12mo, pp. v—189, 
OP BRR, 05 oc cccccsmcsess Outing Pub, Co. 


STuart, Esme.—Harum Scarum: the Story of a 
Wild Girl. 12mo, pp. iv-308, cloth, $1.25; 
paper, 50 cents..... International News Co. 

Tuompson, E. W.—Old Man Savarin, and Other 
Stories. 16mo, pp. iii-289, $1.00. . .Crowell 

TOMPKINS, ELIZABETH KNIGHT.—Her Majesty : 
a Romance of To-day. 12mo, pp. iii-222, 


cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents....... Putnam 
TREVELYAN, SIR G.—The Competition Wallah. 
RONG, DP; 955, OFFS. 00 ccccccsce Macmillan 


Warp, Mrs. HumpHry.—The Story of Bessie 
Costrell. 16mo, pp. 180, 75 cents. Macmillan 
WALForD, Mrs. Lucy B.—Ploughed, and Other 
Stories. 12mo, paper, pp. vi-288, 50 cents. 

. Longmans 

WE .ts, Amos R.—Foreman Jennie; a Young 
Woman of Business. 12mo, pp. iv—268, 


ES nc guhiWas Debs Cokes 06-08 «dene bee Wilde 
WESTFALL, W.—Sons of Belial. 12mo, pp. ii- 
OE SR hdsa ss ddbasenarcccncsnes Cassell 


WI.tuiaMs, G. F.—Bullet and Shell: a Soldier's 

Romance. 8vo, pp. vii-454, $1.50. 
Fords, Howard & H. 
Winter, J. S.—A Magnificent Young Man. 
I2mo, pp. 325, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 
Lippincott 

POETRY, AND THE DRAMA. 

ARNOLD, E.—The Tenth Muse, and Other Po- 
ems. I2mo, pp. viii-159, $1.50..Longmans 
SmitH, S. F.—Poems of Home and Country, etc. 
Edited by H. B. Carrington, 8vo, pp. xxvi- 
SE MRD: 5 onc acek ¥eendeay Silver, Burdett 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TRAVEL. 
Auison, A.—Europe from the French Revolu- 
tion, 1785, to the Fall of Napoleon, 1815 ; 
abridged by E. S, Gould. 8vo, pp. xxiv- 
Ce | Prreres. | Teer eT Te eer ee Barnes 


Barry, A.—England's Mission to India. 16mo, 
i NE TN bah non a6 banp es ones Young 

Conway, Sir W. M.—The Alps from End to End. 
8vo, pp. Xii-403, $7.00........06. Macmillan 

Dovucias, R. K.—Li Hung Chang. 12mo, pp. 
OE IN tines cba ceive as ébuaaeade Warne 

Fow.Ler, M.—Some Notable Archbishops of 
Canterbury. 8vo, pp. iii-222, $1.25..Young 

Jenks, E.—The History of the Australasian Col- 
onies (from their Foundation to the year 
1893). I2mo, pp. xvi-352, $1.60 met. 


Macmillan 
Mi1n, LouiseE.—Quaint Corea. 12mo, pp. viii- 
SS ka Kctaneehenstedeed bees Scribner 


Roserts, W. R.—The Ancient Boeotians : Their 
Character and Culture and their Reputation. 
8vo, pp. 92, $1.40 met.........26. Macmillan 

SmitH, J. E. A—The Poet Among the Hills— 
Oliver Wendell Holmes in Berkshire. 12mo, 
pps 1-208, GE no ccc cccccnse's Blatchford 

SmitH, B. pr PF mm Franklin and the Ro- 
mance of the North-West Passage. 16mo, 
ER, FS OE 60 6c 8 Sn sige aeh svaess Revell 

TREVOR-BATTYE, AUBYN.—Ice-bound on Kol- 
guev: a Chapter in the Exploration of Arctic 
Europe, etc. 8vo, pp. xxviii-458, $7.00. 

Macmillan, 


SCIENCE, ART, SOCIOLOGY, ETC. 
ALLEN, GRANT.—The Story of the Plants. 16mo, 
PP. i825, GO CONI.. occ crccccces Appleton 


BaBincton, W. D.—Fallacies of Race Theories 
as Applied to Race Characteristics: Essays. 


BEND, BO. BISGT <sinn ceciccccne Longmans 
BEDDARD, F. E.—Text-Book of Zoogeography. 
12mo, pp. 246, $1.60 met......... Macmillan 
Buss, W. D. P.—A Hand-Book of Socialism. 
I2mo, pp. X-29I, $1.25.........46. Scribner 


Ho.mes, F, M.—Chemists and Their Wonders : 
Story of the Application of Chemistry to 
Various Arts and Manufactures. 16mo, 
DO. IGE, FS COMM s cc cccececcsccss Revell 

KAPPELER, G. J.—Modern American Drinks: 
How to Mix and Serve all Kinds of Drinks. 
16mo, pp. ii-120, $1.00........ Merriam Co, 

KNoBEL, E.—Beetles of New England and Their 
Kind. Oblong 24mo, paper, pp. 45, 50 cents 


A inocnes patience dhicdschacnse en Whidden 
MacpoveaL, D. T.—Experimental Plant Physi- 
ology. 8vo, pp. v-88, $1.00, ......... Holt 


MAspero, G.—Manual of Egyptian Archeology 
and Guide to the Studies of Antiquities in 
Egypt. Translated by Amelia B. Edwards. 
I2mo, pp. xxiii-360, $2.25......... Putnam 


MENSCHUTKIN, N.— Analytical Chemistry. 
Translated from the third German edition, 
under supervision of the author, by J. A. 
Locke. 8vo, pp. 512, $4.00 me¢...Macmillan 


Sampson, C. A.—Strength: a Treatise on the 
Development and Use of Muscle. 12mo, 
pp. iv.-240, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

Rand, McNally 

SEEBOHM, F.—Tribal System in Wales: Part of 
an Inquiry into the Structure and Methods 
of Tribal Society. 8vo, PP. xiv-III, $4.00. 

> oe Longmans 

STANTON, S. W.—American hans Vessels. 8vo, 

pp. vii-498, $5.00......... Smith & Stanton 
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VAN Dyke, T. S.—Game Birds at Home. 12mo, 
pp. ii-219, $1.50...... Fords, Howard & H. 
WHEELER, E, P.—Real Bimetallism ; or, True 
Coin versus False Coin, 1I2mo, pp. vi-9I, 
95 COREE 5562200 (RiDdiguOs Da pIREO Ds Putnam 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


CoLeripGcE, S. T.—The Golden Book of Cole- 
ridge ; edited, with an introduction, by Stop- 
ford A. Brooke. 16mo, pp. 289, $1.50. 

acmillan 


Mooney, MArGARET S.—Foundation Studies in 
Literature. 12mo, pp. xiv—292, $1.25. 
Silver, Burdett 
ScripTuRE, E. W.—Thinking, Feeling, Doing. 
I2mo, pp. 304, $1.50....... Flood & Vincent 
Trilbyana: the Rise and Progress of a Popular 
Novel. 8vo, pp. iv-41, 25 cents, special 
OGOO, OF.60 Wil icknnccs: -sasive Critic Co. 
Tucker, G. M.—Our Common Speech: Six 
Papers on topics connected with the proper 
use of the English language, etc. 16mo, 


DAVIDSON, J.—Sentences and Paragraphs. Nar- PP. iV-240, $1.25. ...+.02eeee cece Dodd, M. 
row 16mo, pp. vii-134, $1.00...... Dodd, M. Warr, G. C. W.—The Greek Epic. 16mo, pp. 
Gvuerser, H. A.—Myths of Northern Lands, PMN san. wire sinieeba mean Young 
Narrated with Special Reference to Litera- WINTER, W.—Shadows of the Stage, Third 

ture and Art. 12mo, pp. ii-319, $1.50. Series. 24mo, pp. iii-351, 75 cents. 
American Book Co. Macmillan 

ENGLISH. 

THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. Cameron, Miss L.—A Soul Astray: a Novel. 
Boscawen, W. St. C.—The Bible and the Monu- Cr. 8vo, pp. 292, 6/-.......++++ F, V. White 
ments. 8vo, pp. 178, 5/-........ Eyre & S. CARREL, F.—An Education. Post 8vo, pp. 372. 
Cust, R. N.—Essay on the Common Features Mipdasdknsaks astapedatahncnveeen W. Scott 
which appear in all Forms of Religious Be- CurisTIAN, S.—Two Mistakes, Cr. 8vo, pp. 
at,’ Se; BO. Bie OE: ove esac dnses ox Luzac NR i osc ch a 00h owes 6eressadeeee Low 


KINGSLAND, W.—The Esoteric Basis of Chris- 
tianity. Post 8vo, pp. 232, 3/6 met. 

Theosophical Pub. Co. 

Saint HILAIRE, J. B.—The Buddha and His Re- 


ligion. Translated by Laura Ensor. Post 
SUG OH. GO Elana s ckvitnuesea ss Routledge 
POETRY. 
ANSTEY, F.—Lyre and Lancet, Cr. 8vo, 3/- 
Smith & E. 
Forp, R.—Tayside Songs, and Other Verses. 
Post 8vo, pp. 302, 3/6 met....... A. Gardner 


Mitts, E. J.—My Only Child: Poems in her 
Memory. Cr, 8vo, pp. 158, 5/-...Constable 
RADFORD, DoLLIE.—Songs and Verses. 12mo, 
OD: OG; SFO Ea oi 5c ooh 0500s cecesnees Lane 
RApForD, E.—Old and New: A Collection of 
Poems. Post 8vo, pp. 194, 5/- met... Unwin 
Rosrnson, C,. N.—The Viol of Love. Post 8vo, 
ie, OR Ro MEL bond cede's a 0s0s n00eeee Lane 
THompson, F.—Sister Songs: an Offering to 


two Sisters, 4to, pp. 60, 5/- met....... Lane 
FICTION. 

ArpE, H.—Elizabeth’s Pretenders. Post 8vo, 

i SCI, £5 p os ina se ob acaateen Chapman 


AmyanpD, A.—Comrades in Arms: a Military 
Romance, Post 8vo, pp. 470, 6/-...Osgood 
Bett, Lit1an.—The Love Affairs of an Old 


Maid. Post 8vo, pp. 190, 3/6. ....... Low 
BENNETT, EMILY,—Bewitched. 2 vols., cr. 8vo, 
const ne-deaeeaedsscosckbanticass Bentley 
BENSON, E. F.—The Judgment Books. Post 
Svo, pp. 888, 9/6....0.0cvccccicveceees Osgood 
BERNHARD, MARIE.—For My Own Sake. Cr. 
WR Biles i chews <n eevee Internat. News Co. 
BLOOMFIELD, W.—Holdenhurst Hall. Cr. 8vo, 
Pe SD: Bf acianccstiin oxwoesrae T. F. Unwin 


CapELL, Mrs. H. M.— Worthy: a Study of 
Friendship. Cr. 8vo, pp. 518, 3/6. 
Remington 


CRACKANTHORPE, H.—Sentimental Studies, and 
a Set of Village Tales. Cr. 8vo, pp. 278, 6/- 


Heinemann 

Cross, Mary.—As Gold in the Furnace. Cr. 
DO, Blinn Kwkstie ade Ws 4b ards cataceoe Stock 
Dix, GERTRUDE.—The Girl from the Farm 
Post 8vo, pp. 230, 3/6 met... ....eeeees Lane 
FORRESTER, Mrs.—Too Late Repented. Post 
BVO, BO. EDi Blairs cance ccicdenes Hurst & B, 
GORDON, JULIEN.—Poppoea: a Novel. Cr. 8vo, 
Ris. ino nkephebeers\ snp Routledge 
HAGGARD, A.—Comradesin Arms. Cr. 8vo, 6/- 
Osgood 


Harpy, A. S. F.—Princess and Priest, and 
Mademoiselle Etienne. Post 8vo, pp. 250, 


Wb widest caeenh sndi ns ed bn an taskel .Downey 
HicHens, R. S.—An Imaginative Man. Post 
SPO, OP. BOR Bloc. ccc cnvaseces Heinemann 
Hoitmes, ELEANOR.—To-day and To-morrow. 
3 vols., cr. 8vo, pp. 922, 21/-......46. Hurst 
HUNGERFORD, Mrs.—A Tug of War: a Novel. 
Post 8vo, pp. 94, 6/-.......26.. F, V. White 
James, C. T. C.—Always Wrong: a Novel. 3 
WOR. CF. BO, BOFG 60050 4 eves ck Ward & D. 
Jounson, E. P.—The White Wampum, Post 
OUD, OP. TE Els 0s nics vsvescensecs Lane 
Jones, P.—The Pobratim: a Slav Novel. Post 


8vo, pp. 400, 6/- Met... 2. ecececeeees Nichols 
KENNARD, Mrs. EpwArp.—Fooled by a Woman : 
a Novel. Cr. 8vo, pp. 318, 6/-.F. V. White 
LAFARGUE, P.—The Salt of the Earth. Cr. 8vo, 
eer ee er Constable 
Le Queux, W.—Stolen Souls. Post 8vo, pp. 
SR, With en oaks 56 ar eedeln Tower Pub. Co. 


LUNDEGARD, A.—The Storm-Bird. Translated 
from the Swedish by Agnes Kilgour. Post 
8vo, pp. 160, 3/6.........000. Hodder Bros. 


MACLEOD, Fiona.—The Mountain Lovers. Cr. 
ee a Serre rrr ere Lane 
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MAITLAND, ELLA F.—Pages from the Daybook 
of Bethia Hardacre. Post 8vo, pp. 300, 5/- 
Chapman 

MarsH, Mrs.—Mrs. Musgrave—and Her Hus- 
band. Post 8vo, pp. 188, 3/-...Heinemann 


MaTHERS, HELEN. — The Lovely Malincourt. 


ee eee rrr Seer ss Jarrold 
Meape, L. T.—The Beresford Prize. Post 8vo, 
Oi SUI s sve dindie Sadcadaases Longmans 


PErrRsE, BLANCHE M.—Princess Neda, and Other 
Fairy Tales. 16mo, pp. 142, 3/-.....Ballin 


PLatt, W.—Women, Love, and Life. Cr. 8vo, 


i, WOR Pn ds cca cde svcsebecesi C. Hirsch 
Prevost, F.—Rust of Gold. Post 8vo, pp. 242, 
a CEN Coe akeg 0sok ckbeee ase’ Ward & L. 
RussELL, W. CLark.—The Convict Ship. 3 
ee Ae Sere ree Chatto 
SIEvIER, R. S.—A Generation. Cr. 8vo, 6/- 
Downey 
SMEATON, O.—By Adverse Winds. Post 8vo, 
CE MSs 40a asia veces cheese Oliphant 


Somerset, H. S.—The Land of the Muskeg. 
With Preface by A. H. Pollen. 8vo, pp. 


SE IHMNES 60. doe nbs 6 615 dis-6 a.n0-0 Heinemann 
Sporting Stories and Sketches. By G. G. Post 
GE UN. Gia 5k cieiccccs Secs veins Paul 


STEELE, R.—Huon of Bordeaux: a Legend of 

the Time of Charlemagne. Fcp., 4to, 10/6. 

G. Allen 

TADEMA, L. A.—The Crucifix : a Venetian Phan- 

tasy, and Other Tales. Post 8vo, pp. 172, 

BOD ddidadagetgncekans soagaaketed Osgood 

TuRGENEV, I. S.—Spring Floods. Translated 

from the Russian by Edward Richter. Post 

Se ree rere ere rs Lamley 

TWEEDIE, Mrs. A.—Wilton, Q. C.; or, Life in a 
Highland Shooting Box. Cr. 8vo, 6/- 


H. Cox 
WARDE, L., and RusseLt_, P.—Fate’s Grim Sport. 
Ge, O¥o, He. 964, 3/6. 2.2.5.0 Sonnenschein 


WELLDON, J. E. C.—Gerald Eversley’s Friend- 
ship: a Study in Real Life. Cr. 8vo, pp. 
i 6h ac ads calas cp heneae wen Smith & E. 

WERNER, E.—Clear the Track. Cr. 8vo, 6/- 

Internat. News Co. 

Winter, J. S.—A Magnificent Young Man. Cr. 
SPE hes +scadeeitns snakes F. V. White 

Yorke, C.—The Medlicotts: an Uneventful 
Family Chronicle. Post 8vo, pp. 310, 3/6. 

Jarrold 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TRAVEL. 


ARMOUR, MARGARET. The Home and Early 
Haunts of Robert Louis Stevenson. 12mo, 
EE Bs F6a a nina 9.056 bes cdbaes Simpkin 


ARMSTRONG, R. A.—Henry William Crosskey : 
his Life and Work. Post 8vo, pp. 442, 7/6. 


Simpkin 
BarcLay, E.—Stonehenge and its Earthworks, 
UA, BE TEA, BG fon c okaissevicccsvoceee Nutt 


CARMICHAEL, AMY WILSON.—From_ Sunrise- 
Land: Letters from Japan. 4to, pp. 192, 
Set WeRNEO B/G. i. 0 Seco kctin Marshall Bros. 

FRASER, D.—Riverside Rambles of an Edin- 
burgh Angler. Post 8vo, pp. 176, 3/6. 

Simpkin 


GARDNER, Mrs. ALAN.—Rifle and Spear with the 
Rajpoots: being the Narrative of a Winter’s 
Travel and Sport in Northern India. Imp. 
PUN A BR Ean os 0.5 0:66 on canes cas Chatto 

GRENFELL, W. T.—Vikings of, To-day; or, Life 
and Medical Work among the Fisherman of 
Labrador. Post 8vo, pp. 240, 3/6. 

Marshall Bros. 

GroomeE, F. H.—Two Suffolk Friends. Imp. 


I6MO, PP. 140, 5/-.. 62-0000 W. Blackwood 
Maung, F, C.—Five Years in Madagascar. Cr. 
BIO WO. BO, Ghee vn cvepcevcsecict Chapman 


Mitiar, A. H.—Fife, Pictorial and Historical: 
its People, Burghs, Castles and Mansions. 
ES a ee re Menzies 

MONTESPAN, MARQUISE.—Memoirs. Now first 
translated into English. 2 vols., 8vo, pp. 
$08 and S76, BE/- Rit... sc csccessss Nichols 

Morey, G.—Sketches of Leafy Warwickshire, 
Rural and Urban. Roy, 8vo, pp. 156, 7/6. 

Simpkin 

Morrison, G. E.—An Australian in China: Be- 
ing the Narrative of a Quiet Journey across 
China to British Burma. 8vo, pp. 308, 10/6. 

ox 

PENNINGTON, A. R.—Recollections of Persons 
and Events, Cr. 8vo, pp. 232, 4/- 

W. Gardner 

REID, S. J.—Lord John Russell. Post 8vo, pp. 
BOD SIG... oc cna nesses ad he i denseneeae Low 

RosINnson, J. R.—Old Q.: a Memoir of William 
Douglas, Fourth Duke of Queensberry, 
KR. i. Pont Svo, ap. 960, 7/6.....<..2% Low 

Ross, M., and SoMERVILLE, E. C@2.—Beggars on 
Horseback : a Riding Tour in North Wales. 
Post 8vo, pp. 186, 3/6...... Blackwood & S, 

Secret Memoirs of the Court of St. Petersburg, 
Particularly Towards the End of the Reign 
of Catherine II. 8vo, pp. 406, 10/6 met. 

H.S. Nichols 

STREATFIELD, R. A.—Masters of Italian Music. 
Popt Ove, 90.508, B/o.0s0600sc0cce% Osgood 

Swayne, H. G. C.—Seventeen Trips through 
Somaliland: a Record of Exploration and 
Big Game Shooting, 1885 to 1893. 8vo, pp. 


EE | ee a ae. ee R. Ward 
SWETTENHAM, F. A.—Malay Sketches. Post 
BP SR BN Ble WR ones iieviecasade Lane 
VAN Oorpt, J. W. G.—Plato, and the Times he 
Lived in. 8vo, pp. 266, 8/6 me?t..... Parker 
Woop, E.—The Crimea in 1854 and in 1894. 
a ee Sry ee eee Chapman 


Wines, F. H.—Punishment and Reformation: 
an Historical Sketch of the Rise of the 
Penitentiary System. Cr. 8vo, pp. 352, 6/- 

Sonnenschein 

Yachting Cruise in Norway. By the Parson 

and the Lawyer. Post 8vo, pp. 180, 3/6. 
Unwin 


SCIENCE, ART, SOCIOLOGY, ETC. 


BonaviA, E,—Studies in the Evolution of Ani- 


mals. 4to, pp. 390, 21/- met...... Constable 
Browne, L.—Diphtheria and its Associates. 
“Roy, Bvo, pp. 278, 16/<. 6... sc. 0008 Bailliere 


Burns, G. J.—Glossary of Technical Terms used 
in Architecture and the Building Trades, 
Cr. Sv0, pp. 144, 3/6 200 coccccccvces Spon 
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Cor, C. C.—Nature versus Natural Selection : 
an Essay on Organic Evolution. 8vo, pp. 
CR, SDs ian 0S 06 00 vances Sonnenschein 

Coe, G. A. J.—Open-Air Studies: an Intro- 
duction to Geology Out-of-Doors. 
BE. SO C/G oo cn acucevececsncesceee Griffin 

CornisH, C. J.—Wild England of To-day and the 
Wild Lifein it. 8vo, pp. 324, 12/6. .Seeley 

DraGE, G.—The Problem of the Aged Poor. 
se oS. . Ceeeree e ree Black 

Fock, A.—An Introduction to Chemical Crys- 
tallography. Post 8vo, pp. 198, 5/-. Froude 

Garden of Pleasure. By E.V.B. Fcp. 8vo, pp. 
RM hius cand neta +t sc0daeekes acess Stock 

Gites, P.—A Short Manual of Comparative 
Philology for Classical Students. Cr. 8vo, 
OR. DAE, BOG. incis 000k se vcdsorses Macmillan 

Gitities, H. C.—The Theory and Practice of 
Counter-Irritation. 8vo, pp. 248, 6/- met. 

Macmillan 

GREEN, J. R.—A Manual of Botany. Vol. I: 
Morphology and Anatomy, Based upon the 
Manual of Bentley. Post 8vo, pp. 386, 7/6. 

Churchill 

HERTWIG, O.—The Cell Outlines of General 
Anatomy and Physiology. Translated by 
M. Campbell. 8vo, pp. 382, 12/- 

Sonnenschein 

HAnsEN. G. A., and Loort, C.—Leprosy : In Its 


Clinical and Pathological Aspects. Trans- 
lated by N. Walker. 8vo, pp. 176, 10/6 met. 
Simpkin 


Hart, E.—Stencils of Old Japan (from originals 
in author’s collection). Oblong folio, pp. 
Be, DRS MM wns. 5ac cand cteeeanns tts Virtue 

HEADLEY, F. W. The Structure and Life of 
Birds. Cr. 8vo, pp. 432, 7/6....Macmillan 


LIEBBRAND, C. H.—This Age of Ours. Con- 


NoRDAU, M.—Conventional Lies of Our Civiliza- 
tion, 8vo, pp. 356, 17/. met..... Heinemann 


RIDEAL, S.—Disinfection and Disinfectants, An 


Introduction to the Study of. 8vo, pp. 340, 
PERS SR ebb poring 5) Griffin 
RomAngEs, G. J.—Mind and Monism. Post 8vo, 
SO, BU, ss 0 oye sy chasse ....Longmans 


Rosinson, H,. M., and Criss, C. H.—The Law 
and Chemistry of Food and Drugs. Cr. 
oe ag ey er rrrr ye yy" Rebman 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


CHANCELLOR, E. B.—Literary Types: Being 
Essays in Criticism. Cr. 8vo, pp. 200, 4/6. 
Sonnenschein 

FITZGERALD, P.—Boz Land: Dickens’ Places 
and People, Post 8vo, pp. 242, 6/-..Downey 


GraHaMm, P, A.—Country Pastimes for Boys. 


Cr. 8vo, pp. 464, 6/-.......ceeee Longmans 
HALLARD, J. H.—Gallica, and Other Essays. 
SVG, OG. TO OG... 06 dss owadnaee Longmans 


Hume, F, E.—Natural History, Lore, and Le- 
gend: Being Some Few Examples of Quaint 
and By-gone Beliefs Gathered from Divers 
Authorities, etc. Cr. 8vo, pp. 358, 7/6 met. 

Quaritch 

JEFFERIES, R.—Thoughts from the Writings of 

Richard Jefferies. Selected-by H. S. H. 


Waylen, Post 8vo, pp. 120, 3/6. Longmans 
MALLock, W. H.—The Heart of Life. 3 vols., 
CC. BUG, CES Se cis 9.0 0.0 ci cHdadinn ees Chapman 


MatTTHeEws, B.—Books and Play-Books : Essays 
on Literatureandthe Drama, §8vo, pp. 242, 
Ofna d 0:0.05400seee besecvi oseeaeinnn Osgood 


VanpaM, A. D.—French Men and French Man- 


taining the Book of Problems and the Book ners: Odd Chapters and Sketches. 8vo, 
on Socialism, etc. 8vo, pp. 364, 6/-... Low BD: $58, 10/G- vcccccveccsae +eeee+Chapman 
CONTINENTAL. 


THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


ARNETH, F. H. Ritter Von.— Das Classische 
Heidenthum und die christliche Religion. 
2vols. 15 M. 

BAUMGARTEN, M.—Lucius Annaeus Seneca und 
das Christenthum in der tief gesunkenen 
antiken Weltzeit. 6 M. 

BonvaLot, E.—Histoire du droit et des insti- 
tutions de la Lorraine et des trois Evéchés 
(843-1789). 10 fr. 

GEewaeErt, F, A.—La Mélopée antique dans le 
chant de l’Eglise latine. 25 fr. 

GoTHEIN, E.—Ignatius von Loyola und die Ge- 


genreformation. 15 M. 
KN6pFLER A.— Lehrbuch der Kirchengeschi- 
chte. 9M. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TRAVEL. 
ARMINJON, J.—L’Admistration locale de l’Angle- 
terre. 6 fr, 
BELHOMME, V.—L’Armée frangaise en 
5 fr. 
BERGER, ELIE.—Histoire de Blanche de Castille, 
Reine de France, 12 fr. 


1890. 


BoESWILLWALD, E., et R. Cagnat. Timgad: une 
Cité africaine sous l’Empire romain. to fr. 


CAHN, J.—Miinz und Geldgeschichte der Stadt 
Strassburg im Mittelalter. 4 M 

CISTERNES, R. DE.—Journal de marche du Gre- 
nadier Pils (1804-1814). 7 fr. 50. 

CruE F, pg.—Notes de Voyage. 3 fr. 

Cyon, E. pE.—Histoire de l’Entente franco-russe 


(1886-1894). 7 fr. 50 c. 

D’A.sEcA, A. L.—La France au Dahomey. 
20 fr. 

DescosTEs, F.—Joseph de Maistre pendant la 
Révolution. 7 fr. 50 c. 

Droz, N.—Etudes et portraits historiques. 7 fr. 
50 c, 

ERCKMANN, E.—Alsaciens et Vosgiens d’autre- 
fois. 3 fr. 


Forciot, H.—Jean Balue, Cardinal d’Angers 
(1421 ?-1491). 7 fr. 

GERUZEZ, PAUL.—A pied, a cheval, en voiture, 
6 fr. 

Gossge, H. J.—Souvenirs du Danemark. 
50 ¢. 


7 fr. 
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GiiTrersock, F.—Der Friede von Montebello und 
die Weiterentwickelung des Lombarden- 
bundes. 3M. 

Kress ET Moris.—Campagnes dans les Alpes 
pendant la Révolution (1794-1796). 18 fr. 

Lacroix, L.—Yankees et Canadiens: impres- 
sions de voyage en Amérique. 3 fr. 


Lamy, ErrennE.—Etudes sur le Second Empire. 


7 fr. soc. 
Meyer, H.—Bogen und Pfeil in Central-Brasil- 
ien. 4M. 


MovlILLARD, L.— Réflexions et Souvenirs du 
Chevalier de Ray. 4 fr. 

Pensa, H.—L’Egypte et le Soudan Egyptien- 
3 fr. 50c. 

R1gzLer, S.—Die bayerische Politik im Schmal- 
kaldischen Kriege. 3 M. 30. 

STREULI, W.—Thomas Carlyle als Vermittler 
deutscher Litteratur und deutschen Geistes. 
2M. 

TEXTE, JOSEPH.—Jean-Jacques Rousseau, et les 
origines du cosmopolitanisme littéraire. 
3 fr. soc. 

Wyss, G. v.—Geschichte der Historiographie in 
der Schweiz. 7M. soc. 

ZALLINGER, O. v.—Das Verfahren gegen die 
landschddlichen Leute in Siiddeutschland. 
6M. 


SCIENCE, ART, SOCIOLOGY, ETC. 
ArRNOULT, L.—Les Eléments d'une Formule de 
VArt. 3 fr. 
BaILLon, H.—Histoire des Plantés. Part XIII. 
Amaryleidacées, etc. 30 fr. 
Borttey, P.—Les trois Socialismes: anarchis- 
me, collectivisme, réformisme. 30 fr. 50. 
BouTan, E.—Résumé de la Question monétaire. 
2fr. soc. 
Cocuin, D.—Le Monde extérieur. 7 fr. 50. 
DELAGE, Yves.—La Structure du protoplasma, 
et les théories sur l’hérédité. et les grands 
problémes de la biologie générale. 24 fr. 
DeMARGAY, E.—Spectres électriques. 25 fr. 
Jaun, H.—Grundriss der Elektrochemie. 8 M 
40 c. 
Hirt. H.—Der indogermanische Akzent. 9 M. 
LICHTENBERGER, ANDRE,— Le Socialisme au 
XVIlIle Siécle. 7 fr. 50. 
MEUNIER, STANISLAS.—La Géologie comparée, 
6 fr. 
Noorpen, C. v.—Die Zuckerkranheit und ihre 
Behandlung. 5M. 
Périn, Cy.—Premiers principes d’économie po- 
litique. 3fr. 50. 
Ro.ianpD, E,—Hydrologie du Sahara algérien- 
15 fr. 


Sacco, F.—Essai sur l’Orogénie de la Terre. 


3 fr. 

ScHoTTe, E.—Bilder aus Niirnbergs Mauern. 
20 M 

ScuiLpT, A.—Die Giebelgruppen von Aegina. 
4M. 


TitLtE, A.—Von Darwin bis Nietzsche. Ein 
Buch Entwicklungsethik. 4M. soc. 


ViILLEY, E.—Le Socialisme contemporain. 4 fr. 


FICTION, AND MISCELLANEOUS. 
ALLalIs, A.—Deux et deux font cing. 3fr. 50c¢. 
BAzIN, REN&£.--Terre d’'Espagne. 3 fr. 50. 
BERR DE TuRIQUE, J.—Madame et Monsieur, 

3 fr. 50 c. 

BrapA.—Jeunes Madames. 3 fr. 50. 

BruNET, L.—Frangais toujours. 3fr. 50c. 
CHAMPSAUR, F.—Marquisette. 3 fr. 500. 
D’ArTois, A.—Le Sergent Balthazar. 3 fr. 50c. 
DAuDET, E.—Police et les Chouans sous le 

Consulat et l’Empire. 3 fr. 50c. 
DESCHAMPS, GASTON.—La Vie et les Livres. 2e 

Série. 3 fr. roc. 

DARMESTETER, JAMES.—Critique et politique. 

3 fr. soc. 

DECOURCELLE, P.—Brune et Blonde. 3 fr. 50c, 

D’H£Ezecques, ComMTE.—Souvenirs déun Page de 
la Cour de Louis XVI. 3 fr. 50 ¢. 

ELLYAN, M.—La Niécede M. le Curé. 3 fr. 50. 

FLaGy.—La Reine Nadége. 3 fr. 50 c. 

Gyp.—La Coeur d’Ariane. 3 fr. 50¢. 

Journal (Le) de la belle Meuniére. 3 fr. 50 c. 

KOHLER, J.—Der Ursprung der Melusinensage. 

3 M. 

Lanson, G.—Hommes et Livres. 3 fr. 50¢. 
LEMONNIER, C.—La Faute de Madame Charvet. 

3 fr. 50c. 

MAYGRIER, R.—Le Dernier Bohéme. 3 fr. 50¢. 

Montkcut, M.—Dernier Cri. 3 fr. soc. 

MoREAU-VAUTHIER, C.—Les Gamineries de Mon- 
sieur Triomphant. 3 fr. 50c. 

PoNSOLLE, P.—Le Peur de Démon. 3 fr. 50 c. 
ROLLAND, RoMAIN.— Histoire de l’'Opéra en 
Europe avant Lully et Scarlatti. 10 fr. 
SANDER, F.—Das Nibelungenlied. Siegfried 

der Schlangentiter. 3M. 6oc. 

SAuSSINE, H.—Le Prisme. 3 fr. 50c. 
StmonpD, C.—Histoire d’un Enfant du Peuple. 

3 fr. 50. 

StourM, ReNn£.—Bibliographic historique des 

Finances de la France au XVIIle Siécle. 

9 fr. 

TuHétoToky, ComTe C.—Vie de Montagne. 3 fr. 

50 c. 

Toupouze, G.—L’Orgueil du Nom. 3 fr. soc. 
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TWO NOTABLE NOVELS. 


What the London TIMES says of them. 


BESIDE THE BONNIE BRIER BUSH. 
By IAN MACLAREN. 12mo, $1.25. 

Of lan Maclaren’s characters, the TIMES says: ‘They are a 
gallery of wortbies each with an idiosyncrasy and a history of his 
own; some caustic, some canny, some on occasion unduly lifted up, 
some wise in their own conceit, some terrible critics of sermons, but all 
alike in the fundamental charity of their lives—so that out of the 
pages of Oliver Goldsmith we hardly know where to look for their 
equals in sheer unaffected warm-heartedness.”’ 

“Who can help loving the old-fashioned ‘Doctor, bard-bitten, 
hard-ridden, unsparing of himself in the service of the countryside ? 
Who will not smile at Lachlan Campbell’s judgments of occupants of 
the pulpit, or drop a tear over that same grand inquisitor’s private 
humiliation ; and where is the heart that will not warm to the old- 
school dominie, always on the hunt for a ‘lad o’ pairts’ among bis 
scholars, and able to boast that for thirty years the tiny village bas 
never been without a boy at college ?’’ 


LOVE AND QUIET LIFE. 


By WALTER RAYMOND, author of «Gentleman Upcott’s Daughter,’’ etc. 12mo, 
$1.25. 


Of Mr. Raymond's Idylls the TIMES says that “ they are loaded 
with rustic fragrance, and pervaded with an idyllic simplicity and 
peace, tranquillizing even to read of in these latter days.”’ 

“The story is a little more ambitious more serious, more pathetic 
than its predecessors, but it portrays no less delightfully than they the 
old-fashioned life, characters, inspirations, and dialect of a Somerset- 
shire village, a society where at the date of the tale the land ts for the 
most part still held by yeomen, and where squires and territorial mag- 
nates bave as yet small footing. What sturdy, cheery-hearted fellows 
are Mr. Raymond's apple-cheeked farmers! How stiff-backed when 
their prejudices are shocked—may be in the matter of the parson’s 
gown or the exclusion of the sexton’s pigs from the churchyard—and 
bow whimsically indignant are they at the idea that they have any 
prejudices at all.’ 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Fifth Ave. and 2ist St., New York. 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers, 
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ROBERTS’ SEPTEMBER BOOKS. 


Moliere’s Dramatic Works. 


Translated by KATHARINE PRESCOTT WORMELEY. With a preface by H. de Balzac, criticisms by C. A. Sainte- 
Beuve, portraits by Coypel and Mignard. 12mo, Half Russia, $1.50 per volume. 
Now Ready: Vol. 1. Tuk Misanrurope; Le Bourceots Gentitnommer. Vol. II. T ure Fre; Les Pr&cieuses Rivi- 
cutes; Georce Danxpin. Vol. IIT. Les Femmes Savanres; Le Macape Iuacixaire. Vol. IV. L’Avare; Don Juan; 
Les Facneux. 





Modern German Literature. From Jerusalem to Nicza. 


By BENJAMIN W. WELLS, Ph.D. 16mo, cloth, $r.50. The Church in the First Three Centuries. Lowell 


It is an excellent popular account of the rise and progress of Lectures. Bv PHILIP STAFFORD MOXOM. author of 
German Literature, comprehensive, and well adapted to its “The Aim of Life.” 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. . 


purpose, 
History of the People of Israel. 
By ERNEST RENAN. Vol. V. Period of Jewish Inde- From Dreamland Sent. 
ndence and Judea under Roman Rule. With an A ¥ olume of Poems. By LILIAN WHITING, author of 
index to the 5; volumes. 8vo, Cloth, $2.50. “The World Beautiful.” 16mo, Cloth, $1.25 


John Galt’s Novels. 


A new illustrated edition. With an Introduction by S. R. Crockett. The text revised and edited by D. Storrar 
Meldrum. With portrait and illustrations from drawings by John Wallace. 16mo vols., Cloth, $1.25 each. 


The Annals of the Parish and The Ayrshire Legatees. 2 vols. 
Sir Andrew Wylie. 2 vols. 
(IN PRESs.) 
The Provost and The Last of the Lairds. 2 vols. 
The Entail. 2 vols. 


A Start in Life. Don. 


By Honoré pe BALzac. Translated by Miss K. P. A. Story by. the author of ** Miss Toosey’s Mission,” 
Wormeley. 12mo, Half-Russia, $1.50. ‘Tip Cat,” * Pen,” * Lil,” etc. 16mo, Cloth, $1.00. 


The Wood Beyond the World. 


By WILLIAM MorRIS. Frontispiece by E. Burne-Jones. Printed on antique English paper, with decorative 
cover. Crown BVO, $3.00. 
* He is still pouring out his lovely things, more full of the glory of youth more full of romantic adventure and romantic 
love, than any of the beautiful poems in his first volume, By the side of this exhaustless « reator of youthful and lovely things, 
the youngest of the poets who have just appeared above the horizon seems faded and jaded.”’——./as/ and Express. 


My Sister Henriette. 


By ERNEST RENAN. Translated by Abby Langdon Alger. With seven illustrations by Henri Scheffer and Ary 
Renan. 12mo, Cloth, $1.25. > 
‘The story was written years ago, privately printed and circulated among Renan’s friends, but it is now given to the world 

by Mme. Renan. It is a glowing tribute toa ‘devote: sister, and contains some of Kenan’s most felicitous essays in description 

and portraiture. Among the illustrations is a view of his birthplace in Brittany. 


KEYNOTE SERIES. 
A Woman Who Did Not. Yellow and White. 


| 
By VICTORIA CROSS. | By W. CARLTON DAWE. 


The [lirror of Music. The Mountain Lovers. 
By STANLEY V. MAKOWER | By FIONA MACLEOD, 


Previous Volumes. 


KEYNOTES. By GEORGE EGERTON, “ Full of strength THE WOMAN WHO DID. By GRanT ALLEN. “A 
and feverish with intense life.” — 7ranscrift. very remarkable story."'"—Soston Home Journal. 

THE DANCING FAUN. By FLORENCE Farr. “Full WOMEN’S TRAGEDIES. By H. D 
of dramatic power." —Soston Home Journal. P 

POOR FOLK. Translated from the Russian of F. ‘ , — eet oS a ‘ 
Dostoievsky by Lena Milman. With a preface by GREY ROSES. By HENRY HARLAND. “The writer 


1 . Lowry. ‘ The 
Strength and power may not be denied.”"—N. VY. 7imes. 


George Moore. one of singular power.’’"—Boston Courier. 
A CHILD OF THE AGE. By FRANCIS ADAMS. AT THE FIRST CORNER and Other Stories. By 
THE GREAT GOD PAN AND THE INMOST LIGHT. H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON. 

By ARTHUR MACHEN. MONOCHROMES. By ELLA D'ARCY. “ Decidedly 
DISCORDS. By GEORGE EGERTON. “ The vitality of these tales are worth reading.."—Woman's Journad. 

the stories is remarkable.” —Badtimore American. AT THE RELTON ARMS. By EVELYN SHARP. 
PRINCE ZALESKI. By M. P. SHIEL. THE GIRL FROM THE FARM. By GERTRUDE Dix. 


Each volume with specially designed title-page by Aubrey Beardsley. 16mo0, $1 00 
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NOW READY. 


The Little Huguenot. 


AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE OF THE 
FOREST OF FONTAINEBLEAU. 


By Max PEMBERTON, author of ‘‘ The Sea-Wolves.” ‘‘The Iron Pirate,” ‘Jewel 
Mysteries | Have Known.” With portrait of the author. Price, 75 cents. 


‘BY THE SAME -4AUTHOR. 


The Impregnable City. 


A STORY OF MEN AND A 


STORY OF MARVELS. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.25. 


“ The thrilling story of the siege, the bombardment, and the subsequent rising of the prisoners, makes 
the climax of a story which Jules Verne never surpassed in ingenuity of conception or equalled by the infusion 
ot human interest. The story is a very great success, and is in every way a remarkable piece of work. The 
impressions excited on the reader are vivid and stirring to a rare and remarkable degree.” —Public Opinion. 


“‘Comes next to ‘ The Prisoner of Zenda’ in absolute extravagance of unreality, yet convincing and 
apparently realistic in its vigorous and rapid movement. . . . There is no question as to the author’s rank 
among the first of the young school of romantic writers.""—‘Ballimore News. 


“* The story abounds in surprises, and is picturesquely written. The description of the doctor's journey 
through the tunnel under the sea by which the island is reached is brilliantly realistic. Through this record 
of wild adventures runs a pure and passionate love story.” —‘Daily News. 


“** The Impregnable City,’ is a decidedly thrilling story, filled with varied and unusual incidents, told 
in an extremely interesting manner.”"—The Critic. 


‘“‘Those of us who are willing, and fain, fo keep young as long as possible, will read Mr. Pemberton’s 
latest romance, ‘ The Impregnable City,’ with the keenest delight.” —T7he Sketch. 


**T will not say how many years I have read stories of this kind, but none with greater pleasure than 
these unflagging pages have given me.”—L. F. Austin in The Album. 


“The kind of romance which takes your breath away.".—New York Times. 


‘* A marvellous tale of adventure’ —Black and White. 
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New Interesting Fiction. 


A New Novel by S. R. Crockett. A Fascinating Love Story. 


A Galloway Herd A Soldier of Fortune 
By S. R. Crockett, author of ‘‘The | By L. T. Mean, author of “A Life for 
Raiders,” ‘‘The Lilac Sunbonnet,’’etc. | “a Love, ” ‘‘ The Medicine Lady,” etc. 
12mo, Cloth, gold, $1.00; Paper covers, | ;amo, Cloth, gold, $1.00; Paper covers, 


50 cents. | 50 cents. 


— of the characteristic qualities of Mr. Crockett’s A strong and enchanting story. 
£ s. } 


A New and Gay Story by Gyp. New Stories by Conan Doyle. 
An Infatuation | Strange Secrets 
By Gyp (Comtesse de Martel), author | By A. Conan Dove, and others, author 
of ‘‘ Chiffon’s Marriage,” etc. of ‘‘ The Sherlock Holmes Stories.” ' 
16mo, Cloth, gold, with portrait, 50cents; | 12mo, Cloth, gold, $1.00; Paper covers, 


12mo, Paper covers, 25 cents. 50 cents: 


An excellent and absorbing story. _ Bids fair to be ‘*A very delightful collection of ghost stories.’ 
the novel of the season. —N. Y. Herald. 
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